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PREFACE. 



About sixty years ago a young Engiislmian, placed | 
by the exigencies of public scryice amidst strangers in an 
inlio.spitabks and till tlicn little-known clime, occupied him- : 
sedf in collecting materials, which have since afforded the ; 
key tf> the religion of one-rifth'-of the human race. That 
Englishman was Brian Hofiglithn Hodgson, and a brief 
notice of his career in India may not he out of place here. 

Bom at the close of the last century, he entered 
the Bengal Civil Service as a writer on April 30, 1818. 
According to the rules of the Service at the time, he 
had, on his arrival at Calcutta, on August following, " ^ 
to attend for a year the College of Port 'William, and pass 
through the usual course of training there, hlis camt^^ 

College was a highly satisfactory one, and he ***^^^® • 

bimsoif greatly by his zeal, assiduity and ,jc 

the Persian language. On August 20, 1819, he was^^’^^^Sted 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Kumaon, which ^Sfico he ' ' 
exclianged, on the following year, for that of Assistant to , 
the Besident of Kathmandu. His services in tliese two 
offices were well-spoken of, and in two years (November 23, 
1822) he was promoted to the Eoreign Office, as Officiating 
Deputy Secretary in the Persian Department. At the he- 
giiming of 1824 he returned to Kathmandu to assume charge . . | 
of the Post Office there hut he did not hold it long. In i 
March 1825, he reverted to his former office of Assistant 
to the Besident, which he held till he was himself appointed 
Besldent in January 1833. His career as a Besident ex- ' j 

tended from that time to the close, of 1843, when he retired j 



from tlic SerYice. His sojourn in Nepal thus extended oyer 
a period of twenty-one years. In 1848, he returned to India, 
and lired for nine years at Darjiling as a prirate resident, 
engaged in literary and scientific pursuits. ^ 

Gifted with intellectual powers of the highest order, 
thoroughly well educated, and possessing indomitable energy, 
Mr. Hodgson was always most laudably employed, and the 
result of his labours placed him in the foremost rank as 
an accomplished man of letters and a higlily successful 
cultivator of science in India. 

Of his services to Government no notice need he taken 
here» Suffice it to say that he repeatedly received cordial 
thanks for them, and all along enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of his employers. To him is especially due the credit of 
frustrating, at a very critical period, the intrigues which 
were being carried on for the overthrow of English, supre- 
macy in India hy the Sikhs, the Sindhians, and the Mar- 
hattas during the first Afghan war when the country 
wao of Eritish troops. During the years 1838 to 

instrumental in intercepting twenty- three 
^ Kathmandu to the plains, and in holding back 

the Durbar from avenging the defeat it had sustained 

in 181b. His wisdom, tact, influence, and judicious manage- 
ment also contributed largely to secure for the British 
Government the cooperation of Nepalese soldiers during the 
Mutiny of 1857-58. 

His literary labours may he noticed under two heads : first, 
what were undertaken for Government ; second, what were 
rendered to the republic of letters. IJ nder the first head come 
the various memoirs and reports which he submitted to Govern- 
ment in his official capacity. The ordinary round of duties 
devolving on an Assistant in an Indian embassy is limited 
enough ; but an officer in a foreign Court has many opportu- 
nities of collecting and digesting valuable information, and 


Mr, ITocIgson utilised them to the utmost. While working 
as Assistant to the Resident, his attention was first directed 
to the military organisation of Nepal, and his studies resulted 
in two memoirs gmng details regarding the then existing 
force of the Nepal Durbar, the military tribes and races 
from which it was drawn, their tribal names and classifica- 
tion, their physical and moral qualities as soldiers, their pay 
and discipline, as also the manufacture of their arms and 
ammunitions. He closed his memoirs with the sugg*estion. 
that the British Goyernment should ol^tj^iin through the 
Durbar the services of a large body of the Gurkha soldiery, 
so as, on the one hand, to reduce the chances of collision 
with Nepal, and, on the other, to remove the honiogeniety of 
the Bengal army. The memoirs were very favourably 
received, and elicited the hearty thanks of Government ; but 
the suggestion was not acted upon until many years after. 

Mr. Hodgson next turned his attention to the com- 
merce of N epal with the people of the plains on this side, 
and with those of Central Asia and China on the other. 
Bor some time before the first Nepal war this commerce 
was extensive, and Mr. Hodgson’s object, in the papers he 
wrote on the subject, was to furnish practical directions, 
routes and details about travelling, and custom house charges, 
with a view to revive that commerce, and divert the j^cople 
from their warlike propensities. The topographical and 
statistical information compiled in tliose papers was of 
high importance, comi>rising as they* did translations of 
some old itineraries from Kathmandu to Darjiling, and 
of all principal military routes in the valley of Nepal. ' 

The legal administration of the country also found in 
him an al'jle and most faithful historiographer. The 
administration was purely Hi^Iu, absolutely untouched by 
foreign influence for several centuries, and in it he very 
justly recognised the outcome of ancient Indian Brahmanic 
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laws developed by Indian administrators. His essay on 
this subject appeared in tbe Besearches ot tlio Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and for tlie first time gave to Europeans 
a faitlifnl and complete picture of tbe social condition of tlie 
people of Nepal. Tbe opinion of tbe Bengal Government on 
tliis report was tbus expressed — “ Tins subject is one w'bicb 
I)ossesses miicb interest, wbetber for tbe legislator, tbe bis- 
torian, or tbe pbilosopber. In Hindustan wo look in vain 
for any traces of Hindu legislation or government. Tbe 
Moslem conqueiprs bave everywlicre swept them. away. 
And if we wish, to enquire what are tb.e features of the 
Hindu system of Jurisprudence and Judicature it is in 
Nex>al we must seek for tbe answer, Mr. Hodgson is tbe 
first who has enabled us to obtain a precise and definative 
view of tbe subject. His information was transmitted to 
tbe Governor- General, and the Governor- General deemed it 
of sufficient importance to authorise its publication,” 

During bis sojourn m Nepal Mr. Hodgson was greatly 
impressed by tbe evils wbicli resulted from tbe borders of 
Ike Nepal territory, serving as an Alsatia to tbe criminal 
classes t'f India. Tbe weakly governed dominion of tbe 
king of Ctidb was a rich field of adventure for m.en of this 
class, and when bard-pressed they always found a secure 
asylum in those borders. Nor were their operations confined 
to Oudb. . 'Well-organised parties sallied forth .from the 
Terai everyyear, and committed dcpi^edations over tlie wliolc 
of India, as 'far as Dakkban, returning from their expedition,s, 
heavily ladeib with booty, during tbe rains when TJiuggi and 
highway roblieiy "^ere the least productive. Before devising 
means for the\suppression of the evil, Mr. Hodgson deemed it 
expedient to c^s^^lf^ot information from tbe rolibons tlnmiselvi's 
and others with tbe subject, and com]}iled a large 

mass of aut]ien|ic depositions and .facts for which lie received 
tbe most cordij^ acknowledgments of Government. They 
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liltimatelys but after some delay, led to tlie establislimeiit 
of tlie Tlmggi Department, wliicli has completely broken xq) 
the organized bands of robbers which had been for a long 
time the opprobrium of eyery eiYilized Government in India. 

The next subject to which reference should be made 
is Indian Education. The battle fought between the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists during the administration 
of Lord William Beiitinck, was of too stirring a character 
to escape the notice of Mr. Hodgson. Hemarkahle alike 
for the force and massiveness of his intellect and for his 
disinterestedness and devotion to the well-being of the 
people of this country, he plunged into it with characteristic 
intrepidity. But he joined neither the Anglicists led 
by Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan 
and Dr. Duff, nor the Orientalists who were represented by 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Tytler, Mr. Thohy Prinsep and Mr. John 
Colvin. He could not for a moment believe that the English 
language could under any circumstance he made the 
vernacular of the tAvo hundred and forty millions of India, 
and he cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the 
Sansladt and the Arabic languages for tbe every-day use of 
the various nationalities and races who inhabit this vast 
country. He adopted, therefore, a middle course. Without 
detracting from the merits of the English language and 
of the ancient classics as instruments of intellectual culture 
for the select few, he hold that education to be effectual 
for the masses must be imparted through the medium of 
the current vernaculars. In Europe vernacular languages 
had achieved wonderful success. They had dispelled the 
impervious gloom of the Middle Ages, and inaugurated 
an era of widespread intellectual enlightenment, the like of 
which the world had never before seen ; and he urged that, 
under similar circumstances, the vernaculars of India were 
well able to accomplish the same object. This met' meclia^ 





however, did not commend itself to men’s minds at the time. 
Pco]j1o in power then were so wedded to their extreme 
ox)inions ttiat they could not listen to what appeared to 
them to be a mere compromise, and the admirable letters in 
which Mr. Hodgson pnt forth his views in the columns of 
the local newspapers and afterwards published in book-form 
w^erc to a great extent neglected by them. But the letters 
did not fail to attract the attention of persons who had not 
faUen in with the theories of the two contending parties, 
and the testimony home hy these regarding the soundness 
of his arguments, must have heen a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the learned author. In a letter to the Political 
Agent at Bliopal, in 1838, the late Hr. John Wilson, of 
Bombay, than whom few could sjpeak with greater emphasis 
on questions relating to Indian education, remarked — “ Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful and 
convincing. They must he the medium of the regeneration 
of India, as they have heen such of every country on the 
face of the globe.” In the same year the official Beport on 
Education in Bengal (p. 200) contained the following: 

dne^has more earnestly urged the duty of communica- 
ting Enrofeean knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgson ; 
no one hks more powerfully shown the importance of 
employing 5 the vernacular languages for accomplishing that 
object; nomne has more eloquently illustrated the necessity 
of conciliating the learned and making them our coadjutors 
in the great Iwork of a nation’s regeneration.” Eivo years 
after, in his\ address to the Medical College of Calcutta, 
Professor Sir William O’Shauglmessy said — “ The progress of 
the principles > of Normal and Yernacular Education cannot 
now he chockcCl. These facts (sec his address to tlie Medical 
College students) have deprived the anti-vernacular party 
of even a pretext for advocating the exclusive use either of 
English or of the learned native tong’ues. Let those who 


wish well to Iiidia, and desire to see its mliahitants flourish 
ill knowledgCj yisit the secondary schools of the new Medi- 
cal College, and they wiU see the first fruits of the M ormal 
system. I have felt it an imperatiye duty to publish these 
iiiiportaiit facts. It is the only contribution I can offer to 
tlie measures of the eminent and wise philanthropist under 
whose auspices normal instruction is now claiming public 
supjiort.” Truth once put forth can never be lost, and it is 
gratifying to notice that for the last thirty years Mr. Hodg- 
son’s opinion has been very widely accejited, and mnch 
has already been done in India to accord to the vernaculars 
their right place in the cuiadcnlum of education. 

The next question of local- value to which Mr. Hodgson 
addressed himself was the fitness of the Himalaya mountains 
for the settlement of Europeans. He had watched with lively 
interest the introduction of tea-iilanting at Darjiling, and 
knowing how intimately that industry was connected with 
that of Euro|)ean colonization in this country, he came to the 
conclusion that, though the plains would not, and conld not, 
be inhabited joermaiiently by Englishmen, no objection would 
apply to the hills, and if adequate and remunerative occupa- 
tions could be found for them there, the problem would 
at once be solved. The then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was struck by this opinion, and desired Mr. Hodgson to 
furnish him with a memorandum, thereon. The report 
furnished pleased him much, and ‘‘he ordered its publica- 
tion along with some of the aufclior’s previous Essays to 
make up an entire number of the ‘Selections from the 
llecords.’ No. XXVII was the result, whereby most of 
the aforementioned papers, though in themselves fiardly 
official, became so by adoption.” 

The papers above noticed form hut a small fraction 
df’' the writings of Mr. Hodgson, A keen observer, master 
of a facile pen, and enthusiastically devoted to study, he neg- 


loeteci no opportunity of taking notes of all tliat appeared 
before bim, ‘wbetlier performed by man or produced by 
nature and bis writings are as varied as they are voluminousj 
bearing tlie most satisfactory evidence of Ms ardent zeal, 
unremitting industry, and profound learning. Man formed 
tbc central figure of bis study, and he devoted a great part 
of Ms time to researches into the elucidation of the ethnic 
relations, the languages, the ancient history, the literatures, 
and the handicrafts of the difirerent tribes of men who fell 
under his observation. His otlinologicial x^apers^'' include 

* The following is a list of the papers; — 

1. On the Languages, Literature, and Eeligion of the Bauddhas of 
Nepal and Shot. As. Ees, vol, XVI. 

2. On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Jour. A. S. B, vols. XVI. 

8. Ethnography and Geography of the Sub-Himalayas, vol. XVII, p. I. 

d. On the Chepang and Kusunda Tribes of Nepal, ih., vol, XVII. 

5. Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken tribes of 
Nepal, If 6., vols. XXVI and XXVII. 

6. On the several Dialects of the Kiranti language, vol. XXVI. 

7. Vayu Vocabulary, tb.y vol. XXVI. 

8. Vayu Grammar, vol. XXVI. 

9. Balling Vocabulary, vol. XXVI. 

10. Grammar of the Bahing dialect, vol, XXVII. 

11. Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nepal, ib.^ vol. II. 

12. Classification of the Nevvars ; or People of Nepal Proper, ih, 
vol. III. 

13. Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies. On the Trans-himalayau Tribes of 
Hor-YeuI, Sog-Teul, and Sifan, ib., vo\. XXII. 

14. On the Tibetan Type of Mankind, ib , vol. XVII, p. II, 

15. Caucasian and Mongolian Affinities, ib., vol. XXI 1. 

10. Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages and Dialects of 
the Eastern Sub-Himalayas from the Kali or Ghogra to Dhansri, ih. vol, XVI, 

17, 18. On the Aborigines of the North East Frontier (Assam and 
south of it), ib., vols. XVIII and XIX. 

19. Indo-Chinese borderers and their connection with tJie Himalayan 
and Tibetan tribes, ib., vol. XXII. 

20. On the Aborigines of the South of India ; cultivated and unculti- 
vated, ih, vols. XVIII, XIX. 


all tlic different and till then almost iiiikiiown trihes of the 
Eastern Himalayas to the Indo-Chinese borders, and several 
of Central and Southern India as far as Ceylon, and the 
information collected have been pronounced by competent 
Judges to be of high scientific value. Speaking of one of 
them — the litttle volume on the Kooch, Bodo and Dliimal 
tribes, — Br. Latham writes : “ The Kooch, Bodo and Dhinial, 
is tlie title of one of Mr, Hodgson’s works, and it is a model 
of an ethnological monograph.” Speaking more generally, 
he says, ‘^jSText come in brilliant succession the labours of 
Botta, Layard, and Bawlinson, to which may be added the 
bold yet cautious criticism and varied observations of 
Hodgson, illustrating the obscure Ethnology of the Hima- 
layan Indians.” Chevaher Bunsen, in his ^Philosophy of 
Universal History,’ is equally emphatic in his estimate of 
Mr. Hodgson’s works. According to him, '‘ our highest 
living authority and best informant on the Ethnology of 
the native races of India is Mr. B. H. Hodgson, who uses 
Tamilian as the general name of the Non- Aryan races.” 

Dr. Hooker dedicated his “ Hhododendrons of Himalaya” 
to Mr. Hodgson, " whose researches into the physical geogra- 
phy and especially the ethnology of the people of the Eastern 
Himalaya,” he said, “ are beyond all praise.” Professor Owen, 
in his report to the British Association, May 1863, bore the 
following testimony on the subject : " Mr.. Hodgson, my 
accomplished and scientific friend, has contributed an 
important element to the Ancient History of India, by his 
Buddhist researches, and he has now established an addi- 
tional claim to the gratitude of the Ethnologist, by the 
collection he has made of the skulls of various tribes.” Dr. 

21, 22. Oil tlie Aborigines of the- Nilg^iris, two papers, ih., vol, XXV. 

23. On the Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats. 

24<. On the Aborigines of Ceylon. 

25. On the Aborigines of Central India, J. A. S. B., vol. XVII. 

20. On the Kooch, Bodo and Bhimal Tribes, ib.f vol. XVIH. 
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Barnard Bayis, on the same occasion, said : '' Mr. Hodgson 
early and constantly felt that the most interesting object of 
natural history is man himself, and he deyoted his unremit- 
ting attention to the study of the many curious tribes witli 
whom his long residence in India brought him in contact. 
He studied the. physical and philological aspects of the 
subject, and was at infinite pains to gain a knowledge of 
the ideas as well as languages of these races. One of 
the most complete Ethnological Essays ever written, is Mr. 
Hodgson’s hook on Kooch, Bodo, and Hhimal Tribes.” 
Other authorities, equally distinguished, have spoken in 
similar terms of Mr. Hodgson’s ethnological works, hut I 
shall forbear to quote them. 

Mr. Hodgson’s researches into religion are limited to 
that form of it which prevails in Hepal~the Buddhism of 
S'akya Sihha as it manifested itself in that Alpine region on 
its expulsion from Hindustan, — but he has done more on 
that subject than any other European writer.'^ Before his 

* The following are the titles of his essays on this subject : 

1. Sketch of Buddhism, derived from the Bauddha Scriptures of Nepal. 
Trans. E. A. S., vol. ii. 

2. Quotations in proof of the above. Jour. E. A. S,, vol. V. 

3. On Buddhist Symbols, il., vol XVII 1. 

4. 5. On the liesemblance of the Symbols of Buddhism and Sinaism, 
Quart. Ori. Mag., vol. VII, two papers. 

G, On the Bauddha Literature and Eeligion of Nepal. As. Ees., vol. 

'..'XVI. •" 

7. Sketch of Buddhism. Jour. As. Soc., vol. V. 

8. On Bauddha Inscriptions, vol. Ill, 

9. On Ancient Inscriptions, e'A, vol. HI. 

10. On Sarnath Inscriptions, *&., vol. IV. 

11. On the Enins of Samaran (Simroun), tb., vol. IV. 

12. Eemarks on an Inscription in the Eunga and Tibetan cbai-aoters 
from Nepal, iA, vol. IV. 

18. On the Eelics of the Catholic Mission in Tibet and Nepal, ib. 
vol XVII, p. IL 

14. A Bauddha Disputation on Caste, Trans. E. A. S., vol. III. 
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time all that was known of Bucldliism was criidcj vague and 
shadowy, derived from secondary and by no means rcdia])!© 
sources. He it w^as who established the subject on a sound 
philosophic basis. To quote the language of M. Csonia do 
Koros, than whom no European had studied the litej’ature of 
Tibetan Euddhism with greater success, “ Mr. Hodgson’s 
illustrations of the literature and religion of the Buddhists 
form a wonderful combination of knowledge on a new subject 
with the deepest philosophical speculations.” The opinion, of 
the illustrious savant, Eiighnc Biirnouf, in regard to one of 
Mr. Hodgson’s papers is equally emphatic. In his Intro- 
duction to the History of Buddhism, he says, “ In the AskctiG 
Mesearches for the year 1828 was contained a dissertation 
by Mr. Hodgson, full of ideas entirely new regarding the 
languages, literature, and religion of Nej)al and of Tibet ; 
and this first essay contained also an account of the different 
philosophical schools of Buddhism, which has never since 
been surpassed or equalled. This first memoir yet further 
teemed with value as bringing to light, among other impor- 
tant discoveries, the grand and theretofore wholly unknown 
fact that in ISTepal there existed numerous Buddhist works 
composed in Sanskrit, the original language of Buddhism.” 
Altogether he has written 18 j)apers on the subject, and they 
are replete with most varied and instructive information. 
Much has been done since, but no one can even now write 
on Buddhism with any accuracy who has not thoroughly 
studied Mr. Hodgson’s essays. 

Beference has already been made to Mr. Hodgson’s 
Memoirs on Law, Legal Practice, Police and Administration 
of Justice in Hepal. On economic subjects there are extant 

15. On the Primary Language of the Buddhist Writings. Jour. As. 
Soc., vol. VI. 

10. European Speculations on Buddhism, ih., vol. III. 

17. Kemarks on M. Bemusat’s Review of Buddhism, ih., voL III. 

18. Translation of the Napalia Bevata Kaljana, vol. All. 
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])apors by liini on the Wool of Tibet, on the Cnltivation of 
Hemp in Nepal, on the Paper of ]Srej)al, and on tlio Silk- 
worms of India.^ 

No one can live on the Himalayas witliont being deeply 
impressed by the sublime scenery around liim, and to 
students of science it affords the richest field for enquiry 
and research. The lofty snow-capped peaks, the wonderful 
glaciers, the intricate river systems, the high tablelands, 
the fertile valleys, the flora and the fauna, so peculiar, so 
characteristic, so distinct from everything of the kind seen 
in other parts of the globe, are all frangbt with instruction 
of the deepest interest to science, and Mr. Hodgson devoted 
himself to their study with the greatest ardour. Pew were 
at the time better qualified by previous training, habit of 
research, and scientific acumen to do them adequate justice, 
and the various essays and notes he has published on the 
Physical Geography, Topographyf and Pauna prove the suc- 
* The titles of the papers are : 

1. On the Law and Legal Practice of Nepal, Jour .R. A S., vol. 1. 

2. Some Account of the Systems of Law and Police in Nepal, ih. 

,8. On the Administration of Justice in Nepal, As. Res., vol. XX. 

4. On the Wool of Tibet, Trans. Agri. Soc. of India, vol. VIIL, 

£. On the Cultivation of Hemp in Nepal, il). vol, V, 

6. On the Paper of Nepal. Jour. A S. B. vol. I. 

7. On the Silk-worms of India, Jour. Agri. Soc, of India, vol. II, 

t The following are the titles of the papers on Physical Geography and 

Topography : 

1. On the Physical Geography of the Himalayas, ih., vol. XVIII, p. II. 

2. On the snow line in the Himalayas, ib., vol. XVIII. 

3. Memorandum on the seven Kasis of Nepal, ih., vol. XVII, p. IL 

4. Route from Kathmandu to Tazedo on the Chinese frontier, As. Res., 

vol. XVII. 

5. Route of two Nepalese ernbassioa to Pekiij, with remarks on bho 

watersheds and plateaus of Tibet, J, A. S. 11, vol. XXV. 

0. Route from Kathnuuidu to Darjiling, ih. vol. XVII, p. II. 

7. Measurement (official) of the great Military Road throughout Nopal, 

from Kumaon to Sikim, ih, 18 (?) 

8. A cursory Notice of Nayakote, ih., vol. IX. 
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cess witli wliicli he prosecuted his researches. Adverting 
to the essay on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya 
Mountains and Tibet, Baron Humboldt remarked, “La 
chaine do F Himalaya a eu dans ces derniers temps des 
savants observateurs, M. Hodgson et le Capt. Strachey, 
que reimit une grande variete connaissances solides.” 
Studying Mr. Ptodgson’s statements and map, proving the 
identity of the Sampu and the Brahmaputra rivers, the 
great Indian geographer, Pemberton, remarked, “ I consider 
this so satisfactory that nothing but ocular demonstration 
to the contrary could now shake off my conviction.” 

The fruits of his zoological researches are contained in a 
series of one hundred and twenty -three papers,'^ alike remark- 

* Their titles are : 

1. Ou the Mammalia of Nepal, Jour. As. Soc., vol. I, 

2. On the same continued up to 1841, ih. vol. X. 

3. On the Mammalia of Tibet, ib. vol. V. 

4. On the same up to 1842, ih, vol. XI. 

5. Catalogue of the Mammals of Nepal and of Tibet brought down 

to 1843, M’Clelland’s Journal, 1843. 

6. On the Eats, Mice, and Shrews of Nepal (to complete the Mammal 

Catalogue up to 1843) Ann. and Mag. of Nat. History, 1845. 

7. On the Geographical Distribution of the Mammals of Nepal, Proc, 

Zool. Soc. 1847. 

[See XXVII of Selections, Art. Phy. Geog. of Nepal, J. A. S.] 

8. Characters and Descriptions of the New Mammals from Nepal, ib, 

vol. I. 

9. Description of the Chiru Antelope, ib. vol. I. 

10. Further account of ditto vol III. 

11. Description and Characters of the Wild Dog of Nepal, ib, 1838. 

12. On various Zoological subjects, ib, vol. III. 

.13. Synopsis of the Ghoral and the Thar, ib. vol. lY. 

;14 to 17. Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of the Himalaya with remarks 
on the Genera Capra and Ovis, ib. vols. IV, V, XII and XVI, 

15. On the Lachrymal Sinus in Antelope, Thar and Cervus Arisfcotelis, 
ib, vol. III. 

19. On a new form of the Hog kind or Porcula Salvania, ib. XVI, p. I. 
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able for great originality, minute obscryatioii, keen aeii- 
men, liigli critical skill, and tlioroiigli knowledge of tlic 
rerjiiircmonts of scientific classification. Most of the species 
of mammals and birds were, when described by him, new to 
science and typical, and the Hght thrown by them on 
the fauna of the Himalayan and trans-IIimalayan regions 
is immense. To show this I cannot do better tlian 
cjuotc, as I have so often done above, the opinions of 
those who are best able to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. Mr. Hodgson’s labours,” says Hr. Hooker in his 

17. On a new species of Badger from Tibet, J. A. S., voL XVI, p. 11. 

18. On the Wild Croat and Wild Sheep of Nepal, A.s Bes., vol. XVIII. 

19. On the Ratwa Beer, ib, vol. XVIII, p. II. 

20. On Cdon Priraoevus, J. A. S. B., vol. I, 

21. On TJrsitaxus Inauritus, it. vol. V. 

22. On three new species ofParadoxurus, with remarks on the structure, 

and habits of the genera, ib. vol. III. 

23 On Antelope Hodgsoni, ib.^ vol. I. 

24. On the Black Antelope, Gleanings in Science, vol. II. 

26. On a new species of Felis, ib. vol. III. 

26. On the Musk Beer, ib. vol. III. 

27. On the Cervus Jarai, iJ. vol. III. 

28. On the Jharal Goat, vol. Ill, 
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^uages, customs and faitlis o? the Ilimal wan Tribes, and 
completed a natural history of the quadru])eds nnd ])iixls of 
those regions. Throughout the Bird and Quadruped depart- 
ments of our national Museum, Mr. Hodgson’s name stands 
prominent,” Hr. Jerdon says, “Mr. Hodgson, for many 
years our accomplished Minister at the Court of Nepal, hm 
added largely to our knowledge of the birds of the Himalaya, 
few of which escaped Ms notice. His papers are distin- 
guished by deep research and great acumen, and are Tery 
full of details of structure.” 

The following extract from, the Natural History Review 
for April 1865, p. 156, is also worthy of notice : 

“About the year 1832, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, for many years British resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal, began his labours. This gentleman, it may be faiidy 
said, has distinguished hiiuselE far beyond all his fellow- workers, by the- great 
extent of his collections, and the numerous observations he has given to the 
public on almost every branch of Natural Science. Before Mr. Hodgson com- 
menced his residence in Nepal, the Zoology of that country and of the high I’anges 
of the great adjacent moimtain-chaiu was almost unknown in Europe, and the 
novelties, which it fell to his lot to discover and describe, were consequently both 
striking and numerous. With the utmost liberality Mr. Hodgson has from 
time to time presented the wliole of bis enormous collections to the Britiish 
Museum, and to other scientific institutions in this country, and though it is 
much to be regretted that he has never collected the whole of his scattered, 
writings into one connected series, this deficiency has been to some extent sup- 
plied biy two catalogues of Mr. Hodgson’s collections, published by the Tru.stees 
of the British Museum in 1S4G and 18G3 deferring to the list of Birds in 
the second edition of this catalogue (prepared, we believe, by Mr. G. It. Gray,) 
it will be seen that the species of this classs of Vertebrates obtained by 
Mr, Hodgson, in Nepal, Sikim, and Tibet number no less than 168. Nearly the 
whole of these are represented in our National Collection, tlu'ough Mr. Hodg- 
son’s munificence, by several speeiinens in skins as well as by drawings 
made from life, and in many instances by skeletons or portions of skeletons,” 

The time, trouble, and expeiiKse incurred in collecting 
materials for the above contributions were immense. 
Hunters, taxidermists, collectors, draftsmen, copyists, and 
translators had to be organised and trained^ their works 
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coiistaiitJy wuiclied and directed, and tlieii* cliarges alJ do 
frayed from a priyate purse ; and, amidst Ids onerous oBidtil 
duties and priyat(3 literary occupation, Mr. Hodgson cliem*- 
fully did all that was necessary or desirable. Of tiie work 
done by Ids staff: of hunters and taxidermists, sonic idea 
may be formed from the fact that no less than a total of 
10,499 specimens, including 9,512 birds, 903 mammals, and 
81 rei)tiles &c., all their handiwork, were presented to the 
Bi-itish Museum, besides seyeral thousands more to the 
Asiatic Society of Eengal and other scientific bodies. Hii- 
X)licates from these collections have been distributed to the 
chief Eurox^ean and American Societies. 

The draftsmen were employed in drawing natural 
history sxieciniens and ethnological, architectural and anti- 
exuarian subjects, as also maps, x^la,ns, routes &c. The 
drawings were made of one uniform size, folio, each con- 
taining one or more subjects. There is no record to show the 
total number of drawings prepared under the superiii- 
tendance and at the expense of Mr Hodgson ; but he 
presented 1,241 sheets containing drawings of birds and 567 
sheets of mammals to the Zoological Society of London; 
55 sheets of reptiles &c. to the British Museum; 46 sheets 
ot ethnological illustrations to the Christie Collection; 61 
sheets of ditto to the Anthropological Society of London. ; 
66 sheets of architectural drawings to the India Office 
Library ; and 24 sheets of architectural and 258 sheets of 
archa)logical drawings to the Institute of Erance. The last 
were accompanied by a large mass of MSS., mostly in 
Sanskrit, explanatory of the Buddhist drawings. It is to 
these that M. Burnouf roj)eatedly refers in his great work 
on the History of Indian Buddhism. 

Mr. Hodgson’s collection comprised a great number of 
etiinograpliical specimens, mostly crania, which have been 
given to the British Museum. It included, moreover, three 


trirnks full of MSS. of various kinds, in Sanskrit, Xenuiri, 
Persian, and Englisli (mostly unpublislied essay’s, papers and 
notes by Mr. Hodgson, and translations from old Indian 
records), wliicli had been amassed for the full exposition of 
th.e history, institutions, races and tongues, revenue and 
commerce of Nepal and other Indian places. The whole of 
this collection was presented to the India Office, in August 
1861, along with, a detailed catalogue of its contents. The 
catalogue is too long to he copied here, hut the following 
extract from the report of the Librarian of the India Office 
will give an idea of the value attached to the collection by a 
competent judge. 

“ Mr, Hodgson’s present to our Library is indeed one of eminent im- 
portance, if only embracing materials from which, for the first time, the 
history, political, religious and linguistic, of Nepal might he digested by a 
competent scholar. That a person duly qualified to undertake such a 
compilation he found is highly desirable ; though no one in any wise so ably 
as the learned donor himself could esecute an account of a people, among 
whom, in the advantageous and responsible position of British Resident at 
the Court of Kathmandu, Mr. Hodgson passed nearly a quarter of a century. 
At least it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr Hodgson’s health will still 
render it practicable for him to contribute a single chapter, and that a most 
valuable one, to the history of Nepal, in a narrative of the measures by 
which he succeeded, on more than one critical occasion, in restraining the 
Nepalese from disastrous irruption into the plains of India. The influoiiee 
that effectuated this check, was wholly personal to Mr Hodgson, and yet 
the service here referred to, though of momentous import, has never, it occurs 
to me, been recognised. 

The Sanskrit and other oriental MSS. sent by Mr. Hodgson are a priceless 
addition to our collection. Of most of these there are no other copies iii 
Europe.” v 

Among the papers contained in this collection was a 
niimher of vocabularies of the non- Aryan vernaculars of 
India and its frontiers, and these have been most satisfactorily 
utilised in Hr. W. W. Hunter’s Non- Aryan Hictionary. 

There are yet two other contiihutions made by Mr. Hodg- 
son to the cause of knowledge which rec|iiire to he noticed 


liere. Tlie first is a collection of zylographs, comprising 
two complete sets of tlio great cyclopedias of Tibet, tlio 
Kaligyur and the Stangynr. Each set is made up of 334 
bulky volumes, printed with wooden blocks on Tibetan paper, 
in the Indian puthi form, and comprises the whole circle 
of the sacred literature of the Tibetans. Analyses of these 
grand compilations have been published by M. Osoma 
de Koros in the last volume of the Asiatic ^Researches and 
^in the Journal of the Asiatic Socity^of Eengal, and they 
show the high value of the works for a correct understand- 
ing of the religion of Buddha as current beyond the Hima- 
layan range. The number of copies extant of these grand 
compilations is exceedingly limited. The Kahgijur alias 
Kangyur includes no less than a hundred volumes, arranged 
under the three grand divisions of Rulvct, Ro^ and ShercMn, 
whence their common name Re-not-sum^ Sanskrit, Tripitliaha, 
“ The three Bepositories.” This is obviously of the same 
character as the Buddhist Tripithaka as now known in China 
and Japan, of which Bev. S. Beal has lately published a useful 
catalogue, though the order of arrangement and the con- 
tents are not the same. The whole of the works in either 
case is strictly sacred or religious. The name Kaligyur 
means translations of commandments,” and the works are 
avowed to be translations of texts existing between the 7th 
and the 13th centuries, mostly in the 9th, in the language 
of Magadha. 

“ The Stangyur is a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works, written, mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, 
and some learned Tibetans, in the first centuries after tlie 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, commencing with the 
seventh century of our era. The whole makes two hundred 
and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into two classes - the 
I’S and s-K Rgynd and Mdo, (Tantra and Sdtra classcsfin 
Sanskrit), The ‘ Bgyud,’ mostly on Tdntrika idtuals and 
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CGreiiioiiies, makes eiglity-seveii Toliimes. The ^ Mdo/ on 
science and literature, occupies one hundred and thirty-six 
volumes. One separate volume contains hymns or praises oi; 
several deities or saints. And one volume is the Index ol; the 
whole.” {Asiatic ResearcheSt XXI, 553.) Only a few of 
the richer monasteries of Tibet possess these zjdograplis : 
hoyoiid Tibet they were unknown. The works were first 
])rintcd in 1731, from blocks which are still in use in a monas- 
tery near Testrilhua-]3o. Mr. Hodgson ohtmned two sets, the 
second set, now in the India Oflice, from the Grand Lama of 
Tiiibet. The first set is now preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The second contribution refers to Sanskrit-Buddhist 
works, of which Mr. Hodgson discovered a great number in 
Xepal. The existence of these was before bis time per- 
fectly unknown, and his discovery has entirely revolutionized 
the history of Buddhism as it was known to Europeans in 
the early part of this century. The total number of works 
discovered is not known, but it is believed that the works 
when carefully arranged and indexed will amount to about 
L^o hundred. Copies of these works to the total number of 381 
bundles have been distributed so as to render them accessible 
to European, scholars. Of these eighty-five bundles com- 
prising 141 separate works were presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; 85 to the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
London ; 30 to the India Office Library ; 7 to the Bodleian 
Lilirary, Oxford ; 174 to the Societe Asiatique, and M. 
Eurnoiif . The last two collections have since been deposited 
in the Bibliotboque ISTationaie of Erance. 

The character of these works was first noticed by 
Mr. Hodgson in his Essays. He was thus not only the dis- 
coverer of these most ancient and authentic records, but also 
the first intelligent exponent of their nature and value, both 
in their ritualistic and in their philosophical aspect, and 
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very approjiriately did Burnouf address Mm, in the dedica- 
tion of liis Baddliarma-pmidciriha^ “ comme fondateiir dc la 
veritable etude de Bnddliisme.” Elsewhere lie added, “ Quand 
anx dogmas generanx de Biiddhismc il n’y* a rien dans 
Ic setronvedans vos excellonts 

me moires. Vons avez trace d’une maniere complete et har- 
die le plan de T edifice de Bnddliisme.'’ It slionld be added, 
however, that the plan adopted by Mr. Hodgson was to 
give the result of his researches, and not to describe at 
length the contents of the works found by him, and his 
notices, therefore, served more to excite than to allay 
cariosity in regard to those texts. 

M. Bnrnonf, working on the codices that were sent to 
Erance, produced, in 1814, his ‘ Introduction a I’llistoire du 
Buddhisme indien.’ Hone can speak too highly of the 
industry, the ability, and the critical acumen displayed in this 
learned essay ; but in it the nature of the materials was subor- 
dinated to the historical facts deducible from them, and 
the MSS. therefore remained comparatively unknown. His 
next venture was a translation of one of the works, the 
Saddharma^imnda7Hka — “ le Lotus de la bonne Loi," — and it 
affords an excellent specimen of the nature, character, style, 
and subject of the Nepalese collection. 

The MSS. presented to the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain have the benefit of a nominal catalogue pre- 
pared by Professors Cowell and Eggling, but no analysis 
of any of them has yefc been published. Mr. Bendall has, I 
hear, in hand an edition of the Vinaya-SiitrcA,, and M. E. 
Senart promises a recension of the Mahdvastu Amdmm, 
taken probably from the Paris collection. 

Of the Calcutta collection one work, the Lalita-Vistara, 
was published by me several years ago, and brief notices 
were added of seven others in its Introduction ; but the 
rest, until lately, had never been touched. Even the list 
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Ijreserved of it was corrupt, sometimes describing tlie same 
work under two or three names as different works, at otliery 
girdiig one name for four or five or more works. These 
mistakes arose chiefly from the fact of two or more diff(3rent 
works having been written continuously in a single vol nnio 
witlioiit any break in the pagination, and in cursory exair.i- 
nation, only the first and the last page of each codex having 
been read to make out the name of tlio '^''oliime. 

In order to bring to a focus all the information avail- 
able regarding the MSS. brought away from Nepal by Mr, 
Hodgson, I)r. W. W. Hunter published, last year, a cata- 
logue, giving the names of all the works comprised in the 
several collections ; but the list given in it of the Calcutta 
collection, compiled by me from the records of the Asiatic 
Society's office, is, I am sorry to observe, for the reasons 
aforesaid, not correct. Whether similar errors, owing to 
similar causes, exist in the European lists or not, I cannot 
make out ; but on the whole the Catalogue is a useful compila- 
tion, and the thanks of oriental scholars are due to its learned 
author for the service he has done them by its pulilioation. 

When the MSS. were discovered, opinion Avas divided as 
to their age and autlienticity. Mobile men like Burnouf, 
Prinsep, Wilson and others accepted them to represent the 
oldest records of Buddhism, those who had directed their 
attention to the Pali texts of Southern Buddhism thouglit 
otlieiwise; and the discoAmry and decipherm.eut of t]i.e 
As'oka edicts strengthened their position a groat deal. It 
was urged that since the Pali of the edicts Avas the oldest 
type of that language, and it was unqucstioiiahly tlie ver- 
nacular of India within 250 years of Buddlia’s ministry, 
and since it was equally unquestionable that Buddha sought 
I>roselytes among the unlettered classes of society, he must 
haAm addressed them in the vernacular dialect of the time, 
and the most authentic and ancient record of liis religion 
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necessarily must be found in tbe PaK language. This, bow- 
CYor, is a non seqwUor. Admitting, for the sake of argument 
and not as facts, that the premises are correct, it does not follow 
that the religion of S'akya Siiiha must exist in the Pali lan» 
guage. The language used in preaching to the masses is not 
the language that is ordinarily used, nor is it fit, for the develop- 
ment of abstruse philosophical ideas ; and tlie southern Pali 
texts do not pretend that they are of S'akya’s 

preachings. It Arould be absurd to suppose that in the Gth. 
century before Christ tliere was any organisation for 
vavhallm reports, and that sucii organisation was brought 
into operation to take down the sermons and lectures of 
an itinerant hermit addressed to the lower orders of the 
people. It must follow that the teachings of the saint 
were recorded by his followers, long after date, when the 
effect of those teachings had been thoroughly established, 
and there was a deshe created to know what he had taught ; 
and that tlie records contained the su]3stance of tho teachings 
as remembered by those who reduced them to writing. 
In such a case it is by no means necessary tliat even the 
language should be tho same which was used at th.e time of 
preaching. To ejuote - the opinion of Mr. Hodgson 
p. 121) — “ The preaching and the spreading of the religion 
is a very different thing from the elaboration of those 
sp<'culative principles from which the religion was deduced. 
I}i tho one ease, the appeal would he to the many ; in tho 
other to the few. And whilst I am satisfied that tlie 
Piiddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to 
tlie people, and as propagandists used tho vulgar tongaie, 

I (hink those philosophical dogmata which formed tlie ])asis 
ol' the popular creed, were enounced, defended, and sys- 
tematised in Sanskrit. I never alleged that tlie .Buddhists 
bad eschewed the Prakrits, I only denied the allegation 
tliat they had esclicwed the Sanskrit ; and I endeavoured 
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at tile same time, to reconcile their use of both, by drawing 
a distinction between tlie means employed by their philo- 
sophers to establish the principles of their religion, and the 
means employed by their missionaries to propagate the 
religion itself.” History fully supports the validity of tliis 
position ; but not to travel out of India I may appeal 
to a parallel case of recent date and unquestionable 
authenticity — that of Ghaitanya of the IStli century — to 
prove tlie fact. The lectures of that saint were delivered 
in three languages : Bengali in Bengal, Uriah in Orissa, and 
Hindi in the North Western Provinces, but they have been 
all reduced to Bengali in the C1uiitanya--cJiaritdmritay while 
ids philosophical doctrines occur in Sanskrit. So strong was 
the influence of Sanskrit in this case that the followers of the 
saint have thought flt even to annex to the Bengali text a 
Sanskrit commentary. In the 6th century l)efore Christ, this 
influence of the Brdhmanic language must have been infimtely 
more powerful, and it is difficult to suppose that its use 
was then avoided even in ]philosophical disquisitions. Were 
it otherwise, still the fact is patent that the Buddhists them- 
selves, both Northern and Southern, admit in the most un- 
qualified terms that their scriptures, including the teachings 
of the founder, were compiled, not during the lifetime of the 
teacher, but at three convocations held from time to time 
during 250 years after his death. This admission is a settler. 
To contradict it wmuld be to attach to d priori arguments an 
importance which logically they cannot claim. 

Nor are the jiromises on which the theory is based 
at all tenable. The Pali of the Edicts was, doubtless, the 
language of record and the Court language of As'oka; it 
was probably also, with more or less local variations, the 
vernacular of the Indo- Aryan races ; but it is far from being 
a proved fact, that it was the common vernacular of all the 
diflerent races, Aryan and non- Aryan, who peopled India 
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in fonnor times. Nay, the presumption is strong tliat the 
case was quite tlie contrary. Unity of language implies or 
presupposes not only unity of race, unity of religion, and 
unity of political condition, hut also unity of climatic 
influences. Sounds are the outcome ol: the vocal organs ; 
hut tliose organs, though formed on the same model and 
sti'ucturally are identically tlie same, are not in the same state 
of development and tension under all circumstances. The 
gutturals of northern climes, which we have to hiss, spit and 
sputter all,’’ cannot he naturalised in the tropics. The 
guttural K of the Persians is entirely lost hy their descen- 
dants in India, even in the second generation. The early 
Indo-Aryans had the same K, as we find in the Pratis'aldiyas, 
hut it has long since heen lost. The Bengali organs of 
speech in the Gangetic delta cannot control the sounds 
which are natural to the people of Central and North 
West India. Hence it is that among the descendants of the 
Aryan immigrants one single language, the original Sanskrit, 
got converted into the different vernaculars that are now 
current. The process of change was even more powerfully 
ill operation at the time of As oka, when social intercourse 
among the difierent tribes was more limited than it is now. 
Then, at that time, the non- Aryan races were more powerful 
and hotter organized than now, and they spoke in very 
different dialects. And under the circuinstances it was 
impossible for the Pali to have heen the common vernacular 
of all at the time of As'oka. It might have been the lingua 
f ranca, hut certainly not the vernacular or the hoiisohold 
language of all classes. 

Three hundred years before the time of As'oka the case 
was even stronger. Society was much, more divided, the 
different tribes were more isolated, and the iiilliumcGs 
which regulate the decay and regeneration of languages 
much more actively in operation ; and it was impossible for 


S^akya Biicldlia to make liimself iiitelligiljle to lii,s mixed 
Aryan and non- Aryan aiidienoes in one common language, 
lie must have adapted his language to the capacity of his 
hearers, and if we had verhatim reports of his lectures, they 
would have shown that he did not speak in the same dialect 
at Magadha and at Sravasti. There is then the evidence of 
the Gathd, which, has hceii so largely quoted in Buddliist 
works to prove the authenticity of tlic Sanskrit narratives, to 
show that the popular language of the Aryans at the time of 
As'oka’s death and for some time before it, was the Gatha and 
not the Pali. {Cf. Introduction to my edition of the Lalita- 
Vistara.) And this suggests the question — was it the Gatha, 
or some now mikiiown arcliaic form of Pali, or the Gatlnl 
in varying forms to suit local circumstances, that S'akya 
used in his preachings ? There is nothing reliable to answer 
this question ; hut whatever it was, it was not pure Sanskrit, 
nor was it the same everywhere. A preacher anxious to win 
the heart of his hearers' and secure proselytes could not 
adopt any language but that which would appeal directly 
and tellingly upon the hearers. The Sanskrit could not do 
so in the time of SYikya Sifiha, ergo the language of S'akya 
was not Sanskrit, hiit one or more vernaculars, and the same 
must have been the case with his successors. Auyhow with 
tlie unquestionable and living proof of the Gatha, we cannot 
unhesitatingly accept the Pali. 

Professor Lassen, following Tumour and the Ceylonese 
accounts, is of opinion that Mahendra arrived in Ceylon 
in 245 B. 0., and he or his successors taught the religion 
of S'akya orally, without any text, for one hundred and 
fifty years, until between 102 and 75 B. 0. the Pita- 
kataya was committed to writing in Pali and its com- 
mentaries in Cingalese {Mahammo, Ch. 33), and five 
hundred years after that Buddha Ghosa translated the 
latter into Pali. (Idem, Ch. 37.) Dr. John Muir docs 
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not subscribe to this opinion. He says, “It is also 
diiliciilt to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to tlic period 
at wliicli tlie Pali or Magadiii was introduced into Ceylon. 
3ilali(Midra and bis follow^ers, who were no doubt numerous, 
must necessarily have carried witli them the language of 
their native country ; and not only so, but they may have 
been the ]3earers of numerous works written in that language. 
Per it is not easy to receive literally the account, given by 
the Geylouese writers of the time, at which their religious 
works were first committed to writing, or to suppose that 
the foreign propagators of Buddhism, who would at first be 
ignorant of Cingalese, sliould, at the period of their arrival, 
haye had no records in their oAvn language of the new religion 
which they were introducing, or that these records should 
not have been safely handed down to their successors.” 
While fully subscribing to Dr. Muir’s argument, I cannot 
help thinking that the expressions, “ the language of their 
native country” and “records in their own language,” are 
calculated to mislead. The language of the records must 
have been that in which they were preserved in their native 
coiintry, and not necessarily their native vernacular. In case 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in Southern India, the language of 
the Bible they introduced was not the vernacular of their 
native country ; and what was true of the Missionaries was 
equally so of the Buddhist propagandists. At the time of 
Maliendra (215 B. C.) two, if not three, convocations of tlio 
Buddhist clergy had already been held and their scriptures 
finally settled, and the books carried must have been what 
were so settled at the convocations, and these were cei’talnly 
not written in Pali or Magadhi ; for the Pdli of the Pitaka- 
taya is not the Pdli of As 'oka’s edicts, and the Magadhi, as 
we know it, could not have been in existence wlicii the Pali 
was current, for it is unquestionably a later evolution of the 
Sanskrit than the Pali. To say the Magadhi of the original 
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texts must hare lieen different from the dramatic Mag‘a.» 
dlii^ is to give u^) the contention altogtherj for we then come 
to sometliing unknown and non-existent. It follows conse- 
quently, that the premises with which the advocates of the 
Pali tlieory start must fall to the ground, and with, them the 
co}iclusion about the claim of the Pali to be the langaiage of 
the original texts. 

The discovery of the Chinese translations of original 
Buddhist records has placed in the hands of scholars a new' 
mass of evidence which goes a groat w'ay to solve this vexed 
question. These records are avoAved to be translations, not 
from Tibetan or Pali texts, but from the Fan, the language 
of the Brahmans, i. e., the Sanskrit. Some of these trans- 
lations date from the 1st century of the Christian era, 
and most of them Avere prepared between the 3rd and the 9th 
centuries. These facts incontestably prove the existence of 
some Sanskrit originals at a time long anterior to the date of 
the Pali translations of Ceylon. 

The question then arises, are the MSS. discovered by 
Mr. Hodgson the representatives of those originals ? That 
some of them are not so, and of comparatively recent date, is 
fully admitted ; but there are others Avhose claims to authen- 
ticity and antiquity cannot be questioned. Tlieir names are 
giAnn in the Chinese versions, and that circumstance alone is 
sufficient to vindicate the justice of their claim. It is to bo 
regretted that the xniblic has not before it translations of 
all tliese Chinese versions to compare with Mr. Hodgson’s 
Sanskrit texts, but from what little it has, ample ewidenco 
is found in favour of the JSTopalese texts. The Ceylonese, the 
Burmese and tlie Siamese versions of the life of S'akya as 
preserved in Pali are deeply tinctured with local colouring. 
They give us pictures of the places Avhere they Avero 
produced, and not of India, and the languages in Avliich they 
are preserved are of a much later date than even the monu- 
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mental Pjili of xls'oka,^ whereas the Chinese versioiij as seen 
in Mr. Beal’s ^ Ilomantic Begend of Bdkya Buddha/ is 
X)iirely Indigiiij perfectly devoid of local colouring, and it 
is impossililc to believe that it had been taken from any Pali 
original. 

Mr. Beal’s work is a mutilated version of the original 
Gliincsc, many descriptive portions being omitted ; but such 
as it is, it “ is a translation of the Chinese version ol the 
^ AhMuishhrmnana SklmJ' done into that language by 
Bjnanaknta, a Buddhist priest from ISTortli India, who 
resided in China during^ the Tsni dynasty, i. e., about tlie end 
of the sixth oentnry A. D. It would seem from a consi- 
deration of the title of the seventeenth chapter, ‘ Leaving 
the palace for religions Hfe,’ that originally the story of the 
‘ Ahhinishkramana’ was simply that of Buddha’s Bight from 
his palace to become an ascetic. Afterwards, the same 
title was applied to the complete legend (as in the present 
work), which includes his previous and subsequent history. 
A very valuable date, later than which we cannot place the 
origin of the story, may he derived from the colophon at the 
end of the last chapter of the hook. It is there stated that 
the ‘ Abliinishkramana Sittra’ is called by tbe school of 
Lharmagiiptas Fo-pen-hing-hmg ; by the Sarvilstivddas it 
is called Ta-clmmig-yeu (great magiiiiicenGe, i. e.> ‘ Lalita- 
Vistara’) ; by the Mahasanghikas it is called Ta-sse, i. e., 
Mahavastn.” (Beal’s Introduction, p. v.) This description 
shows that it is made up of three distinct Sanskrit works, 
the Ahluniskvamana SiUra, the Jjalita-Vistara, and the 
Mahavastn^— Q lTL relating to the life of Buddha, and it is 
hopeless to expect that it should closely rex^resent any one of 

*' 'Westorgaard and Knliu take the Ceylonese Pali to be the langu:ige ol’ 
Xlj jaini, a local Prakrit, and Oldenberg places its original home iu Sou thorn 
India (Andhara and Kalinga) ; neither place connected with the original nidus 
of Jjuddhism. 


tlie three originals. It is observable, too, that Asiatic 
translators have never observed the rigid scriix)iLloiisness of 
tlie modem European rules about faithful translation, whore 
the ipsissima verha of the original is carefully j)^’GscrYed, and 
even the turn of the style, language and idiom is attempted 
to be reproduced. Ordinarily a general concordance in 
feature is all that Avsiatics think necessary, and much lati~ 
tilde is allowed in ornamentation. It is, nevertheless, not 
difficult to show which jiarts of the Chinese version have been 
taken from which work, for the correspondence in language 
even in the purely descriptive j)ortions, which refer not to the 
speeches of the principal actors, is as close as can reasonably 
be expected, if we bear in mind the peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit and the Chinese idioms. To give an instance : 
chapter VII of the Chinese I’-ersion (page 35), giving an 
account of the descent of the Bodhisattva, oj)ens with the 
following : 

“At this time Prabhapala Bodhisattva, the Winter being now passed, 
and the opening month of Spring arrived, when all the flowers and the trees 
put out their scents, the vernal air, soft and serene, neither too cold nor hot, 
the young grass and other verdure freshly come forth, brightly shining on 
every side, at the time of the junction of the constellation Kwei (with 
the sun)” &c. 

This subject is treated of in the 6th chapter of the 
Lalita-Vistara, and in my translation (p. 94) it commences 
with the words : 

“ Thus, Bhikshus, the Winter having passed away, in the fullness of tho 
Spring season, in the month of Vaisakha, when the sun was in the constella- 
tion Visakba, the trees were covered with leaves, and loaded with exquisite 
flowers and blossoms. The earth was covered with a carpet of green. The 
evils of groat heat or cold were then absent, and everywhere there was calm 
and quietness. At such a time the Bodhisattva &e. <fce.” 

It is obvious that the translators have arranged their 
words and sentences with a keen eye to the English idiom, 
and the Chinese translation has judiciously omitted the name 
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of tlie Hindu month, which would have been useless and 
puzzling to Chinese readers, the name of the constella- 
tion heing* quite sufficient for them. These divergences 
apart, it is undeniable that this portion of the Chinese 
version is a counterpart of the Sanskrit Lalita-Yistara as 
we liavo in Mr. Hodgson’s collection. Other instances of 
such close correspondence in language may be multiplied 
ad lihltmn, and the portions taken from the MahmasUi also 
alfords similar correspondence ; but we look in vain for such 
coincidences in the Southern versions. There even the 
speeches of the saint and his divine mother, which from 
their sanctity should have been most faithfully preserved, 
appear to be quite distorted. The details, too, of the 
narrative have been very materially altered, so as to show 
that we have in them an imj)erfect outline of the story 
and its substance. To give an instance. The Lalita-Vistara 
gives the dream of Maya in these words : 

“A noble elephant, white as silver or snow, having six tusks, well- 
proportioned trunk and feet, blood-red veins, adamantine firmness of Joints, 
and easy pace, has entered my belly.” (p. 94). 

The Tibetan version has : — 

“ Un elephant blanc comrae la neige et Fargent, a six d«^fenses, aux pieds, 
a la trompe superbes, a la tete rouge, a la demarche agreable, aux mombres 
forts eomine le diamant, le plus beau des elephants entrait en elle, et jamais 
elle n’avait vu, ni entendu (dire) qu’on eprouviit un pared bien-etre.” 
(Foueaux, p. 61). 

The Chinese text has — 

‘‘ Bodhisatwa having then descended into the womb of Maya the Queen, 
she in the midst of her sleep had a dream to this effect, ‘ she thought she saw 
a six-tusked white elephant, his head coloured like a ruby (or red pearl) &c. 
descend thro’ space and enter her right side.’ ” (Beal, p. 37.) 

All these three Northern versions it will he seen, are 
closely similar, and unquestionably produced from one 
source. But we fail to perceive anything like this simili- 
tude in the Soutliern narratives. The Burmese version of 
Bishof) Bigandet (p. 29,) says : 
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‘‘ Opposite tins moTint and facing the cave where Main sat surroiindecl 
by her attendants, rose another mount, where Phralaong, under tlie sliajie of a 
young wliite elephant, was roaming over its sides in various directions. 
He was soon seen coming down that hill, and ascending the one where the 
princess lay on her hed, directed his course towards the cave. On the 
extremity of his trunk, lifted up like a beautiful string of flowers, he carried 
a white lily, His voice, occasionally resounding through the air, could be 
heard distinctly by the inmates of the grotto, and indicated his approach. 
He soon entered the cave, turned three times round the couch whereupon 
sat the princess, then, standing for a while, he came nearer, opened her 
right side, and appeared to conceal himself in her womb.” 

T]ie Siamese version follows tins account pretty closely, 
but not quite faitlifiilly. It says — 

“ Then they led her to a golden palace, standing on a silver mountain, 
and prayed her to rest on a couch with her face turned to the west. Then 
she saw a golden mountain, whereon the Roj'-al Being that should be Buddha 
marched in the form of a white elephant. The most admirable of white 
. elephants, leaving the mountain of gold, came to the foot of the mountain 
of silver, and passed round to its northern side. In his beautiful trunk 
he held a newly expanded white lotus flower. He ascended the mountain, 
and having trumpeted loudly, entered the golden palace. Thrice he marched 
around the couch, and at the end of the third oircuit, he appeared to enter 
her right side, and pass into her womb,” (Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p, 98), 

IS'one, I venture to think, will he disposed to accept 
these Pali versions to he the archetypes of the Chinese 
text, or to donht for a moment that the Sanskrit original 
as we have it in Mr. Hodgson’s collection supplied the 
model for it. If so, the fact being admitted that the 
first Chinese version of the Lalita-Yistara was prepared 
in the first century of the Christian era, the inference 
is unavoidable that the Sanskrit original had existed for 
at least two to three centuries before that time to have ac- 
quired the necessary antiquity and religious authority to 
he fit for acceptance as the scriptures of the Buddhists, and 
worthy of translation by the people of China. This brings 
us to the Convocation held under the auspices of As'oka ; but 
for the reasons assigned in the Introduction to my edition of 
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tlse Lalita-Vistara, it is impossible to believe tliat that work 
was prodiLced on tliat occasion {cf. pj). 56-7) j and we must go 
back to tlie synod of Kdlas'oka. JSToWj tlie Lalita-Yistara as 
wo liave it at present is a compound of two did'erent worlds — a 
prose version in pure Sanskrit, wliicli substantiates its state- 
ments by quotations from a metrical and simpler version in 
tlie Gatlni dialect. I pointed out tins fact twenty-seven years 
ago (Journal, As. Soc. for 1856), and it has since been general- 
ly accepted. At the last Oriental Congressj held at St, Peters- 
burg, it was announced as a new fact, l)ut in no way contro- 
verted. The interval between the synod of Xalas'oka and the 
Nirvana cannot be extended to much more than a hundred 
to a hundred and forty years. If we admit tlie originality 
of the Pali we have to believe that within that jieriod, the 
original life of the saint in Pdli was first rendered into 
Gatha and then into Sanskrit, and that the most ancient and 
authentic Pali having been lost, the author of the Sanskrit 
text was obliged to quote the Gatha for his authority. This 
would be absurd, and the Pali theory must, therefore, be 
abandoned. 

It is to be regretted that evidence is wanting to prove 
in the above w’ay the authenticity of the other works of the 
collection under notice ; but the eAudence aAuilable in favour 
of the assumption that the more rcA'-ered portions of the scrip- 
tures Avere compiled at the same, or about the same, time at 
AAdiich tlie Lalita-Yistara was got up is by no means stinted. 
It would be unreasonable and opposed to every laA 7 of in- 
ference to suppose that the Lalita-Yistara Avas the only Avork 
got up at the time ; and if any faith is to be placed in the 
accounts of the convocations, held avoAAudly to preserve the 
scriptures from corruption and interpolation, and to settle 
disputed points of doctrine and of discipline, the conclusion 
is forced on us that seA^eral works, besides the Lalita-Yistara, 
were compiled on those occasions. And as a number of Mr, 
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and tliis is borne out by tbcir close correspondence in name, 
language and matter. If this be admitted, as it must be, 
tlie high yalue of the discovery cannot be gainsaid. 

This question, however, of the antiquity of the MSS. 
apart, the services rendered by Mr. Hodgson to the cause of 
literature and science generally have called forth the warmest 
aclviiowledgments from all who arc able to appreciate them. 
The quotations given above, express the oi)inion of some of 
tlie ablest critics on the subject, and associated bodies have 
not been slow in bearing their testimony to their value. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose transactions have been 
so greatly enriched by the contributions of Mr. Hodgson, 
presented him, on the occasion of his retirement from India, 
an address, elected him an Honorary member, and voted 
a marble bust which now adorns its meeting-room. The 
Hoyal Society of London, the highest scientific association 
on the face of the earth, elected him a Bellow ; and another 
body no less distinguished and more exclusive, the Prench 
Academy, elected him a Boreign Member. The dignity of 
the Knighthood of the Legion of Honor, was bestowed on 
him by the Brench Government. He has now retired from 
the field of active labour’, carrying with him the respect and 
esteem of all cultivators of science, and the warmest wishes 
of his friends and admirers for his long life and prosperity 
ill his happy home in Gloucestershire. 

To turn now to the immediate object of this Preface. 
The total number of MSS. presented by Mr. Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was 86 bundles, including 170 
separate works on various subjects. They vary in extent 
from a few slokas to a hundred and twenty thousand stanzas. 
The great bulk of the works re fers to the history, philosophy, 
morality, and rituals of the religion of Buddha ; a few 
are devoted to miscellaneous subjects. To classify them 
according to the scheme of the Kepalese Buddhists as de- 
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scrihed by Mr. Hodgson in his essays, (pp. 11 f.), I hnd, is 
impracticable. The codices do not in their colophons al\rays 
giv^e the names oE the classes to which they belong, and the 
definitions ol‘ the classes as supplied to Mr. Hodgson by his 
informants are obviously arbitrary, and do not suffice to help 
me. An old classified catalogue would have been of much 
use ; but such a record does not exist. Taking no note of a 
jjrirncr on grammar,'^ another on versification, f a collection 
of moral maxims, J obviously Hindu, a commentary an a Jain 
astronomical work,§ a treatise on precious stones, 1| and a 
few rituals, the whole of the works are narrative, in each 
case the author relating what he had iieard himself or from 
some one of what Buddha said on particular occasions about 
particular subjects, and in so far the form of the works 
supply no clue to their clas,sification. The subjects, too, are 
not unoften so varied in each work that they afford no help. 
The threefold division of the Southern Buddhists — the Siitra, 
the Yinaya, and the Abhidharma — is nowhere prominently 
marked in the Nepalese texts. Judging by the nature of the 
works, the Siitras may be said to be rej)resented by the 
‘^nine dharmas” of the Nepalese. Some of them are called 
Mahay ana, others Mahavaipulya, but none Siitra only. 
M. Burnouf takes the simple Siltras to be the most ancient, 
but on insufficient grounds, for he had only one work of 
the kind before him, and it w^as by no means a satisfactory 
one. I have none to refer to. 

The Yinaya by name is represented by a single com- 
mentary on a work wliich is not included in the collection 
before me, and, to judge from the character of the commen- 

* Prayoga-miiliha, 
t Ohliandottirita-lata. 
t CJhanakya-^arasangralia. 

§ Surya-prajnapti.^ika, 
j[ Mtuji-pariksha. 
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tary, I liaye in it a treatise on pliilosophy, and not on moral 
discipline as tlie class is said to include. M. Biirnoiif 
noticed this absence in the collection which he examined. 
Ho says, (p. 33,) **la collection de M. Hodgson n’olfre 
pas d’ouvrages qni se placent dans la classe du. Vinaya, 
comme elle en possedc qui api)artiennent a cello des Sutras. 
Hans les deux listes que j’ai citees plus haut, le iiom de 
Vinaya ne se presente qn’unc seule fois, et encore n’est-il 
pas employe axec ce caract(^re de generalite qu’il a dans 
Fexpression de Vinaya fjitalca ‘ le llecueil de la discipline.’ 
II figure sculement sur le titre d’ un traite pliilosopliique, le 
Vinaya siitra, dont j’ai iiidnpie Fexistence tout a Fheure, 
et duquel il me suffit de dire en ce moment qu’il n’est pas 
attribue a gidiyamuni.” It is obvious, however, that the 
moral stories which figure so prominently in the collection 
under the name of Avadana, are the representatives of 
Yinaya works. The stories are intended to illustrate the 
deserts of virtue and vice, pro tanto they are lessons on 
morality. In Geylon there is a large class of works under 
the name of Jatakas. These narrate the prominent incidents 
in the former lives of S'akya Buddha. Many stories in 
the Nepalese collection also bear the same common name, 
but they occur in compilations which have the generic title 
of Avadanas. In fact, the Avadana of the Nepalese is the 
class of which the Jataka is an order. The former treats 
of the anterior lives of S'akya Buddha as well as of other 
persons, whereas the latter is confined to S'akya only. 

Tlie Abhidharma of the Ceylonese includes philoso- 
phical works ; and the Prajnaparamitas and their commen- 
taries take its place in the Nepalese collection. 

Apart from the above, there is a large number of works 
in the Nepalese collection which bear the name of Dliarani. 
They begin in tlie usual style of Sdtra works, with the set 
form, “ thus has it been heard by mo, that when Bhagavan 
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sojourned in siicli a place,” &c., &c., and, like tlie Siitms, 
liear no aiitlior’s name, and in this respect they may he 
called siaiple Siitras, hut they «upply, each one or more, 
charms to he worn as amulets, and must he of a much later 
date than that of S'akya Buddha and his earlier disciples. 
The atheistic and the later tlieistic Baiiddhas could not 
luiAm invoked the name, as the Dharanis do, of Tara, or 
Yajrasattva, or AvalokitesVara to preserve them from snake- 
hites, malarial fevers, and demons. They are obviously 
imitations of the Hindu Kavachas from the Tantras, of 
which a great many were translated into Tihetan hetween 
the 7th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. 

Believing in the authenticity and great historical value 
of the MSS. presented to the Asiatic Society by Mr. Hodgson, 
IHr. Arthur Grote, when President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, often urged me to examine them and prepare an 
analysis of their contents ; hut the magnitude of the task 
deterred me. The total iiumher of MSS. was 86 bundles 
representing, according to the Indian Inode of reckoning, 
nearly a million and a half of verses, written in the, to me, 
very unfamilar Newiiri character, bristling with errors, full 
of uncouth and unknown technical terms, and abounding in 
quotations in a dialect which was but imperfectly intelligible 
to me. To master them thoroughly wns the task of a life- 
time, and, having regard to my official and other pressing 
works, I could not take it up. Mr. Grote, however, did not 
like to see his project dropped altogether, and, after his 
retirement from India, suggested the plan of dividing the 
task among t-vro or more pei'sons, and the Council of the 
Asiatic Society liaving accepted it, and agreed to defray 
the cost of preparing and printing an analysis, Pandit 
llarinath Vidyaratna was employed to read tlic texts and 
prcpar(% under my direction and supervision, a])stra.cts of 
their contents in Sanskrit. The Pandit read about two- 
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tliivds of tlie total number of the texts. Pandit Ptaina- 
iiatli Tarkaratna read the large Trajndpdramita, and Pafnlit 
Kaniakhyanath Tarkavagis'a three of the smaller works. 
Tile rest fell to my lot. I had also frequently to compare 
the Pandits’ abstracts with the originals, and this involved 
the necessity of a great deal of very hard and tedious 
reading. It was originally intended that I should trans- 
late all the abstracts into English, but during a protracted, 
attack of illness, I felt the want of help, and a friend 
of mine, Babu Ilaraprasad S astn, M. A., offered me Ids 
co-operation, and translated the abstracts of 16 of the larger 
works. His initials have been attached to the names of 
those works in the table of contents. I feel deeply obliged 
to fiiin for the timely aid he rendered me, and tender 
him my cordial acknowledgments for it. His thorough 
mastery of the Sanskrit language and knowledge of Euro- 
pean literature fully qualified him for the task ; and he did 
his work to my entire satisfaction. I must add, however, 
that I did not deem it necessary, nor had I the ojoportunity, 
to compare all his renderings with the originals. In preparing 
the abstracts it was found that my Pandits could not always 
master the true import of the philosophical terminology of the 
Buddhists, nor could they condense with sufficient clearness 
the diffuse disquisitions about obscure dogmas to make them 
fit for presentation to the public. The attempt, therefore, to 
review the dogmas was abandoned, and attention was directed 
mainly to the narratives and the stories about the previous 
births of Buddha, which have been so largely illustrated 
in the ancient sculptures of India. Even in this respect, 
however, some limit had to be put to the length of the 
stories. Some of the stories are very long, extending over 
a hundred to two hundred pages, and all are decked out 
with a good deal of descriptive ornaments and tedious 
details. To reproduce them in their entirety would recpiire 
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not one, but many, volumes, and I bad, tliorePore, to satisfy 
Jiiyseli with their bare outlines — their skeletons — omitting ail 
flesh and blood which give them their vividness and interest 
.for the faithful. But reduced and attenuated as they are 
in the following pages, they will, I believe, jprove useful 
in elucidating Buddhist traditions and sculpture, and in 
conveying a fair idea of the nature and contents of the 
newly discovered literature. 

8 Maniktollaii, 

July 27, 1882. 


iT. B . — The MSS. as now arranged in the Asiatic Societv^s Library 
hear the Nos. shown here. 


1. Ahhidhanottara, 

E . Abl 1 id h arm akos 'a- vy akhy a, 

3. As'oka Avadana^ 

4. Avadana S'ataka, 

5. ^ Aparimitayur-dharayb ••• 

6. Bhadrakalpa Avadaua, 

'7. Bodhi'Charyavatdra, 

■■ 8. Bodhisattva Avadana^ 

. 9. Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalataj 

10. Buddha-eharitra, 

11. Chhandomritalata, 

12. Chaitya-puiligava, ... 

1 3 . Chanakya-sa rasahgraha, 

14. Dharani-mantra-sahgrahaj 

15. Dharanis, 

16. Dhvajagrakeyuri Dhara^h 

17. llas'ahlmmis'vara, 

18. Divy avadana- in ala, 

19. Lurgati-paris'odhana, 

20. Dvavins'a Avadana, 

2 1 . Ganapati-hr iday a, 

22. Ganda-vyuha, 

23. Gitapustaka, 

24. Grahaniat.rika Dharaiii, 

‘ 25, Guuakarndtv-vydha, 

26. Kalyana-panehavins'atika, 

27. Kalpadrama i vadaiia, ... 



Page 

B. 26, 

1 

A. 13, 

3 

A. 14, 

6 

B. 6, (H. P. S.) 

17 

B. 48, 

41 

B. 40, (H. P, S.) 

42 

B. 42, 

47-''" 

B. 13, (H. P. S.) 

49 

B. 15, 

57 

823, 

78 

B. 8, 

79 

B. 43, 

280 

B. 56, 

282 

B. 6, 

80 

B. 5, and B. 65, 

291 

B. 51, 

283 

B. 45, (H. P. S.) 

81 

A 8, 

804 

B. 30, 

84' 

B. 41, (H. P. S.) 

85 

B. 51, 

89 

A. 9, (H. P. S.) 

90 


284 

B. 49, 

93. 

B. 27, (H. P. S.) 

95 

B. 36, 

99 

B. 55, 

292 


slvi 




No. 

Pacjti 

28. 

Kapis'^a Avadatia, ... 

B. 25, (H. P. S.) 

100 

20. 

Karanda-vyuha^ 

A. 19, 

101 

30. 

Kathina Avadana^ 

B. 62, 

284 

31. 

Kavikumara-katha, 

B. 47, (II. P. S.) 

102 

32. 

Karund, pundavika, ... 

A. 16, 

285 

33. 

Kriyasangraba panjika, ... No. B. 10, 

B. 23, (H P. S.) 

105 

34. 

Kus'a Jataka, 

B. 32, 

110 

35. 

Lokes'vara S'ataka, 

B. 46, 

112 

36. 

Lalita-Vistara, 

B. 14, B. 61, 

113 

37. 

Laiikavatara, 

B. 12, 

113 

38. 

Madbyamaka-vritti, ... 

B. 2, 

169 

39. 

Mahavastii Avadana, 

A. 11, (H. P. S.) 

1)5 

40. 

Maha'Sitavati, ... 

B. 4, 

164 

41. 

Maba-raksba-mautranusarini, 

B. 4, 

165 

42. 

Maba-sabasra-pramardini, . . . 

B. 4, 

K)6 

43. 

Maba-pratisara-kalpa, 

B. 4, 

io8 

44. 

Mabakala Tantra, 

B. 52, 

172 

45. 

Mabainayuri, ... 

B. 4, 

173 

46. 

Manicliucla Avadana, 

B. 28, 

162 

47. 

Mdriehi-nama-dbarani, ... 

B. 49, 

174 

48. 

Paramartba-nama-sangiti, 

B. 59, 

175 

49, 

Parnas'avarinama dhavani. 

B. 49, 

176 

50. 

Prajna-paramita, S'atasaliasrika, Nos. A. 1 to A. 7, and A. 21, 

177 

51. 

Prajna-paramitd., Ashtasahasrika, 

A. 15, 

188 

62. 

Praj ua-paramita, Pancbavins'ati- 




sabasrika, 

A. 10, 

193 

53. 

Pra j na -param i ta - ti k4. 

A. 17, 

194 

54. 

Pin dapatravadana. 

B. 53, 

195 

55 

Pujapacldbati ... ... 

A. 12, 

196 

56. 

Prayog-a-mukba, ... 

B. 54, 

107 

57 

llatnamala Avadana, 

B. 11, (11. P. S.) 

197 

58. 

Patna paiiksba. 

B. 50, 

291 

59. 

S'addbarma-pimdai'ika, ... 

B. 7, 

203 

60. 

Samadbiraja, 

B. 3, (H. P. S.) 

207 

61. 

Saptakumarika Avadana alias Abo- 




ratravi'atanus'afisa, 

B. 24, 

221 

62. 

Sarduhikarna Avadana, ... 

B. 17, 

223 


xlvii 




No. 

Fctfffj 

6;3. 

vSarvatatli%atorflniis])ii-sitatapatra 




alias Pratyaiig'ira-kalpaj 

■R. 46, 

227 

fJl. 

Srao-dhara stotra. 

B. (13, 

228 

<15. 

Sra_£>‘dhara-t{ka, 

B, 64, 

229 

GG. 

S'rifig'abberi, ... 

B. 38, 

229 

(17. 

S'r ingabheri vratavadana, 

B. 29, 

231 

G8. 

Siiebandra Avadana, ... 

B. 21, 

232 

GO. 

Sugata Avadana, 

B. 31, 

233 

70. 

Sukliavati-vyuhaj 

B. 20, 

236 

71. 

Siimagaidha Avadana, 

B. 57, 

237 

lit. 

Suprabbata-stava, ... 

B. 39, 

239 

73. 

S' urjapra jnapti-tika. 

B. 58, 

240 

74. 

Suvarna prabbasa, 

B. 9, (H. P S ) 

241 

75. 

Svayauibbu puraaa, 

B. 19, (H. P. S.) 

249 

70 

Ta m sb to ttar as'at a- na m a-stotra. 

B. 33, 

259 

77. 

Tati )agata-g'uby aka alias Guhya-sam 




gha, 

B. 22, 

261 

78. 

TJposhadba Avadana, 

B. 37, 

265 

79. 

Us b n 1 sh a vi j ay a D b a ra ui , 

B. 49, 

267 

SO. 

Abijras'uehi^ 

B. 34, 

268 

81. 

Vajravidarana-uama-dharani-bridayo 




hridaya^, ... 

B. 49, 

269 

82. 

ATisundhara-vratotpattyavadanfi, 

B. 44, 

269 

83. 

A'’iistindhamsbtottra-s atauatiia. 

B. 49, 

274 

84. 

Virakusa Avadana, 

B. 16, 

274 

85. 

Vratavadaaamala; ... 

A. 18, 

275 





SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE OF NEPAL, 


No. B. 26 . 

ABHIDHi^NOTTAEA alias AVADA'NA-STOTRA TANTRA. 

I 

SulDstaBce, yellow Nepalese paper, 12 X 3. Folia 205. Lines on a page, 
C. Extent in s'lokas, 3100. Character, Newari. Date, Newari Sanivat 
805 = A. 0. 1685. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A treatise of the Tantra class, containing mystic mantras and 
directions for the worship of demigods and good and evil spirits of 
various kinds. Anonymous. The scene is laid in the abode of a Guhya- 
ka of the name of Vajriikrodha Dakim, (“the imp of lightning pas- 
sion,”) where the great Tathagata Vajrasattva once sojourned. Thero 
certain other Tathagatas solicit him to impart to them a knowledge 
of the secret science of destroying the net of the imp of lightning 
passion (Vcijralcrodha‘(ldkinUjdla~sammrahhmottarottara-‘hrklaya,'-~th.Q 
full name of the work); and the knowledge is imparted' in a series 
of sixty-five lectures. After defining the time, the place, and the per- 
sons fit for the worship of various kinds of imps, the spirit of Yajrasatt- 
va is directed to be meditated upon in the essence of certain letters of 
the alphabet, which constitute the vijamantras. In his heart the wor- 
shipper ^should reflect upon a central point, and over it the syllalde yam 
forming a blue atmosphere, thereupon a brilliant red triauguliir lialo 
formed by the syllable ram, thereupon a frost-like watery glow formed 
by the syllable mm, and thereupon a four-oornered yellow-coloured 
terrene globe formed by the syllable lam. He must then meditate on 
the wheel diagram,, which he should imagine to 'consist of eight rod- 



ooiouted spokes placed on the globe aforesaid. The form of the derai- 
goddess is fierce, four-mouthed, twelve-armed, &c., aud the vijaraantra 
for her is Om hum ah mahdsukluun. In this way the rituals for the 
perfoimance of the rites and the worship of certain other divinities 
named are given at length. The divinities, imps, and rites are : Samva- 
ravajra, Pithaparva, Yajrasattva, Pithadevata, ' Bheruka, Yogavira, 
Pithamala, Matrikabheda, Xdikarmika-yoga, Vojraviraj Sadyoga-sam- 
vara, Amrita-sanjivani, (raising the dead),' Yogini, Kulndiika, Yogini- 
yoga-hridaya, Buddha-kapalika Yoga, Yajrasattva, Manjuvajra, Na- 
vaksharalidaka, Yajradaka, Yarshayana, Kavachadvaya Chomaka, 
Pakini Chomaka, consecration of pictures, daily service for Yogims, 
meditation on the seven-syllabic mantra, Yajra-yoga-sadhaua, Qardliava ■ 
kara-yoga, the live cries, the fourfold goddess, Yajrabhairava-krodha- 
dhipati yoga, meditation on Yajrakrodha, Janmapas'ubhavana, and Afc- 
mabhdva. The Yoginis, whose worship is particularly enjoined, are 
desoribed as women fair as the pith of the lotus stalk, with lotus-like 
pink eyes, fond of white garments, odorous as fresh sandal paste, 
and devoted to the adoration of Sugata and his successors. There are 
several kinds of these; some are called Xulajas, others Brahmis, others 
Eudras, The Pakinfg are women of a bright red complexion, having 
the aroma of the lotus, benign countenances, red eyes and nails, and 
fondness for decorating their rooms with pictures of lotus flowers. They 
belonging to the race of Padmanetra. In course of the work several 
charms aud amulets are given to protect persons from the attacks of 
evil spirits, diseases and other evils. 

Beginning. ^ i 

taw li 

3Sr31#T W?}: li 

taw i ww 

End. '^rRiTi?fTi[^%jisr i 
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Uolophon. II 


No. A. 13. 

ABHIDHARMAKOS'A-VTA'KHYA. 

Snbtance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 18 X 6. Folia, 338. Lines 
on a page, 12 to 13. Extent in s'lokas, 19,266. Character, Nowari. Date, 

? Prose. Generally correct. 

A series of Aphorisms on the principles of Buddhist philosophy. 
By Vasubandhu. With an elaborate commentary, by Yasomitra Aoha- 
rya. The aphorisms are brief and terse, and so constructed as to express 
their meaning by their case-marks, without the aid of verbs, as is the case 
with the Sutras of Brahmanical writers, and totally unlike the Sutras 
of the Buddhists, which are generally loose, verbose and prolix. The 
commentary also follows the style of the Hindu philosophers, and dis- 
cusses the questions raised, with reference to their philosophical bearings, 
but supplies no or literal meaning. The logical precision of the 
Hindu writers is, however, to some extent wanting, both in the text and 
the commentary : the categories are also different. The work is divided 
into eight chapters, each called a Koh’ asthma or ‘ receptacle.’ The first 
chapter opens with a discussion about dharma or religious duty, which is 
said to be of two kinds,— one leading to transmigration, and j 

the other Ams'ram^ or that which effects emancipation from the bond^ 
of mundane existence. Then follow descriptions of the twelve sentient^ 
organs which constitute corporeality ; these include the five sensory or- 
gans, eyes, ears, <feo., and seven desires, collectively called the adhydtmika 
dhdhis. The second treats of organic and mental functions {indriya), 
which are reckoned at twenty-two. They comprise vision, audition, 
smelling, taste, touch, living, thinking (manas), feminity, masculinity, 
sensation of pleasure, ditto of pain* ditto of ease, ditto of uneasiness, ditto 
of indifference, ditto of earnestness, ditto of vigour, the sense of memory, 
ditto of meditation, ditto of knowledge, the desire of command over un- 
known persons {andjMtamdjndsydmwdriya) that of command {ajncndrvjn), 
the sense of being commanded, {djndtendnyQ)» The third treats of the dif- 
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feropf, order of l)eings {himadhatu) resulting from our carnal desires, hdma. 
The subject of the fourth chapter is the relation wliich our actions bear 
to our future life, or the manifestation of the soul in different forms of 
animal life in accordance with actions performed in previous lives. The 
fifth describes the pain and suffering resulting from transmigration. 
The sisth refers to meditation on the attributes of the Deity {I'd vara). 
The seventh treats of knowledge, which is of two kinds, carnal {Laiildka} 
and transcendental or that which results from Ifoga meditation. Tho 
eighth explains Bamddhi or concentration of the mind on the Divinity— 
the only means of salvation open to man. 

The work is of great importance as a repository of the various me- 
taphysical theories of the early Buddhists. It takes up, one after 
another, all the various topics which engaged their attention ; points out 
their character ; notices their authors ; decides upon their merits with 
great tact and learning ; and forms altogether a valuable work of refer- 
ence on the subject. M. Burnouf, in his Introduction a VUidoire dii Bud- 
dMsme Indien (p. 663), has the following appreciative remarks on this 
work : Les observations les plus generales entre cedes qiie m’a suggerees 
Texamen de ce volumineux traits, emhrassent trois points prineipaux. 
Le premier concerne la redaction et le syst^me du commentateur ; le 
second, les indications qu’il donne sur d’autre ouvrages, independamment 
du sujet qu’il traite ; le troisieme porte sur le sujet lui-meme. En co 
qui touche la r<idaction et le systems du commentateur, il faut reeon- 
naitre qu’il appartiaut {i la bonne ecole des glossateurs indiens. Ya« 
^dmitra possedait certainement tontes les ressources do la languo 
sauskrite, et il en a fait une excellent usage pour explication du 
texte priiuitif. Sa glose est a la fois grammaticalo et philosophiquo. 
Il suit, pour la grammaire, I’ecole de Panini ; ct quant an systdme ]}la» 
losophique, il developpe les opinions exposees ou seulment iiuliqucos, 
dans ceux des livres cannoniques qu’on nomme B&iras. De la vient la 
qualite de Sautrdutilca ou philosophe de I’dcole des Sutras, qu’il prend dans 
un grand nomhre de passages. Sous ce rapport, les indications que 
renferme ce commentaire sont aussi nombreuses que variees, ot on y 
rencontre presque ’d chaque page des fragments plus ou moins etcndus 
de ces traites, dont plusieurs se retrouvent dans les volumes quo nous 
possedons d Paris. L’examen d’un tell livre met d mes yeux i’authoii- 
tioitd des Sutras d I’abri de toute contestation ; et il rend d la iitt(?ra- 
ture sacree des Biiddhistes un service du mfemo genre quo eolui que les 



oommentaires pHlosopliiquos des Brahmanes rendent aus Vedas, qii’ils 
oitent a tout instant.” 

Beginning. I 

f*riFEi«£^V s[¥!;T^r fi ^TWsrraf fsiw ll 

^ ’5^f«?5rP5 H 

«?fqT®rfq^;^5frT i 

W^raffTlK iS 

1 %r3i^f®T^ ^■33r'^r'Tf’iiq'T?r^f(?) 

I 11 Wo « 

^^fjr^r’srT #T3IW5 t^ ^■3^:;a?si^’8i:- 

sRT^m^e^R# ■?:% u 

!l W ^o » 

*i^4^^f%wffrW'WTT ^^TqTf^rT’RS^’WJ fw^: il ^'a'Q^o 

^■^Tq5??r^f Xfn 11 >^\C Wo 11 

WWfWrSJTf^ II s^a(£ Wo 1! 

wsiTcr ^r^T^T^TcT wR*TTt 5gww^Tq55ire H '^T'nw- 

11 ^IWTR fWWlK5 II Wo li 

^wwTw:w'f?Kwsw^ %sji?rrw?©rws3?T# ii wrwrfw^T- 

T%frr fwwr^? 11 Wo 11 

End. ^qwiK«nTg; w^ wtoiwt ^WT^w^^sqw^wigw^w^f^wfwffr Tm w 

11 8'0 Wo II 

fwf^fqiWWT W3F?TJr WWJT 'W l?i*?^W^wf?rw^TW‘Tf^f?rw=W5TTg. I fww- 
f^wwfw^wi: W^^^ ^^WW’^IJIH^fcfW’^STTf^fW « 

11 wo 11 

x^m fw wiT^w ^wiWT^WJ wrKwwifafKfir ti ?,'s>5) wo n 
^lKW!WT^re‘^rrTWfTWTW5mqfJTWlJTf^^TWTWfmf§rg?fC xT^ t! «^WoU 
’wf^e wfK^lfWK^fwwjrr 1 ^ WW WWW^ WW Wf^T 11 i^aewoli 

?r^jg ^TW^rr^wwT^: w»irg; wsr^rfrtfir ti %€t wo ii 
%r'^WT Wt^WoTT WW ^wf WTfw^'’^T'WTfififw 11 W“ 11 
^Tswtiw w4«[r^T^fW3wfw^T ^Krfw^; 1 
^ ■?;rtt nwwrw WT>^f wfTii?rrw=?fr^’e*wsj ii 
Ooloplion. ^TWT4w^TWWSEi<rTWTflf«W^5R[wj-p^TWH?W 1 | 

U \\<^ Wo 11 


No. B. 3. 

AS'OKA A^ADiVNA. 


I 

Snbsfcaiiee,NepalG3epaper of a yellow colour, 16 X 5". Folia, 270. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in s'lokas, 9,660, Character, Nevvari, Appearance, okl. 
¥erse. lueorrect. 

All .account of the early life of As'oka, and of his conversion to Bud" 
dhism, and tales and anecdotes related to him by a Yati named Up a 
Gupta, with a view to illustrate the morality of the Bauddlla religion. 
The name of the author is not given, but the work professes to be a record 
of the history of As'oka w^hioh a sage, named Jayas'ri, related to his 
andiGuce at the Kiikkuta Yihara, situated in a garden called Upakan- 
thikarama, on the bank of the Ganges at Pataliputra. There is a 
Kukkuta Yihara in Behar, but that is not on the bank of the Ganges ; 
this must therefore he different. 

Mr. Hodgson says the class of works called AmcUm includes trea- 
tises on the fruits of actions or moral law of mundane existence,”* 
According to Burnouf : “ Ils s’occupent, en effet, comme le dit ia liste 
nepalaise, du fruit des oouvres ; qui signiffe Ugendc^ recit Icgendaire^ 
ainsi que I’enteud Csoma de Cords, d’upres les interpretes tihetaius du 
Kahgyur. Cos legeiides roulent d’ordiuaire sur ees deux sujets, Fexpli- 
cation des actions presentes par les actions passees, et rannonce des 
recompenses ou des peines rcsorvees pour lavenir aux actions presentes. 
Oe double objet est, ou le voit, nettemont resume dans la definition do 
la iistes nq^alaise, a laquelle il ne manque que la traduction litteralo 
du mot sanskrite,”t 

The conclusions arrived at by Burnouf are — 1st, that the Avaddiias 
of the Nepalese represent the second division of the Buddhist script, iires, 
or that which includes the V inay a or discipline. 2nd, That this discipliuo 
is not taught dogmatically as in the Sutras, but illustrated by examples, 
anecdotes and stories. 3rd, That tliey refer to all matters relating to 
Buddhist rules of conduct, both for householders and for the clergy, and 
monks, as well as to forms of rituals, and mode of life under all 

«= Illustrations of the Literature and Beligion of the Buddhists, p. 23, 
f Introduction a rhistoire du Buddhisino, p. 61, 



circumstances. 4th, That we have in them the history of Buddhism 
both of the time of S'akya, and of his successors for a long period.*' 
These facts will he illustrated at length in the analyses which will foh 
low of the several Avadanas which occur in the collection now under 
notice. 

The genealogy of As'oka begins with Bimhisara, Idng of Eaja- 
grilia, who was a contemporary of S'akya. His lineal descendants suc- 
cessively were— 

2. Mahipdia. 7. Turakuri. 

3. Udoyis'a. 8. Mahamaiidala. 

4. Munda. 9. Prasenajit, 

5. Kakavarm. 10. Nanda. 

6. SahalL 11. Vindusara. 

These names occur in the life of As'oka given in the Bivya Ava? 
dana, except the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 7th which have been differently 
given, Ajatasatru appearing for Mahipala, TJdayin for TJdayis'a, Muyiu 
or XJdayibhava, for Munda and Tulakuchi for Turakuri or Turakuvi. 
In the absence of necessary MSS. it is impossible to ascertain how 
far these differences are due to copyist’s errors. Apparently they are. 
The lists given in the Pali annals and in the Vishnu Parana are more 
seriously diserepaut. They stand thus : — 

Vishm Pnraiia^ Yol. IV, Malmoanso, pp. 15 — 20. 


1. S'is'un(iga. 1. Ajatasattu. 

2. Kakavar.ua. 2. Udayibhaddhako. 

3. Kshemadharman. 3. Atiuruddhako. 

4. Kshattraujas. 4. Mundo. 

5. Vidmisara, or Bimhisara. 5. Nagadasako. 

(). Ajatas'atru. 6, Siisuuago. 

7. Barbluika. 7. Kiilus'oko. 

8. IJdayas'va. 8. Tea sons of the last, no name 

9. Naudivardhana. given. 

10. Mahauandi. 9. Ohandagutto, 

11. Sumalya (&e., the nine Nandas. 10. Bindusaro. 

12. Ohandragupta. 

13. Vindusara. 

The other Puranas. give many different versions of the names 
above noted, (sue Mr. ilali’a Notes in loco cU.), The Pali names are 
* Ibid, p. 47. 
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obviously not so autlientic as the Buddhist ones from Nepal. The lattes’ 
were very early translated into the Chinese and have therefore better 
claim to confidence. At the same time it should be observed that the 
omission of the name of Ohandragupta from the latter is significant. 
Coupled with the fact mentioned hy the Nepalese writer that Vindusara 
came to Magacllia from Eajagriha, it suggests the idea that Glumdra- 
gupta was the sole king of his race, and that the Mauriya line com- 
menced and ended with him. The Pali annals make Yiudusdra the sou of 
Ohandragupta. If so he could not have come from Eajagriha to take 
possession of his ancestral kingdom of Magadha. This is, however, not 
the place to enter into a discussion on the subject. 

According to the work under notice Vindusara of Eajagriha became 
tbe king of Pataliputra, and his eldest son was Susinia. When 
Vindusara was reigning at Pataliputra, a Brahman of Ohampapuri 
presented to him a daughter named Suhhadrafigi. The damsel was 
extraordinarily beautiful, and a soothsayer having foretold that she 
would be the wife of a great king and mother of a universal monarch, 
the father made the present with a view to help the prophecy. The 
immediate fruit of this presentation did not, however, prove satisfactory 
to Subhadrangi. Immured in the palace she was, through the jealousy 
of the princesses of the zenana, doomed to menial service. Among 
other low occupations she was ordered to acquire the art of a barbei’, 
whereby, she was told, she would gain the goodwill of the king. When 
well proficient in the art she was ordered by tbe princesses to go and 
shave tbe king. She did so, and acquitted herself so well that the king 
offered to grant her any boon she wished. She prayed for liis society ; 
but the king denounced her on account of hor being of the low caste of a 
, barber. She explained that she was only acting the part of a barber 
by order of the princesses of the palace, but that she was a Bj'ahmai.u 
by birth, and had been presented to the king expressly with a view to his 
mariying her. The king, thus reminded of her history, granted her 
wish, and made her the chief queen of the palace, As'oka was the first 
fruit of this union. He was so named because the mother emancipat{?d 
herself from her sufferings hy his birth, the word meaning “ griefiess.^’ 
The lady had a second son named Vigatas'oka, which word lias a simi- 
lar meaning. As'' oka was very unruly and troublesome, and his father 
made him over for training to an astrologer, named Pxhgalavatsa, who 
forotoll that the boy would succeed his father on the thiono of 
Pfitaliputra. 
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rc^riicsloil ’b}- ibe Nagag to go to tlioh’ couutiy., tliorc lie eaugo<l 
t(;lio'iouw edifices to "be erected. At tlie request ol the people of 
Tii.kdias'ila,, iie caused 3,510,000,000 stupas to be erected for tbe dtiposit 
of relies. By Iiis order the Yakshas erected, on tlio shores of the sea, 
ten million stupas for the same purpose. 

After this a son was born unto him named Eiintila, who soon dis« 
tinguislied himself in all that was taught him. 

Subsequently, on one occasion As'oka went to a Yati, at the Kuk.™ 
kuta garden, to study the true religion, and, at tho suggestion of that; 
recluse, sent for, from tho Urumunda Hill, a Tati named ITpa Gupta, 
to whom he assigned the monastery of Yenuvaua, or the “ Bamboo 
Grove.’’ This saint was the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura, who 
had been converted by one Sonavasi, a mendicant who residod on 
the Urumunda Hill, and presented his three sons As'va Gupta, Hliana 
; Gupta and Upa Gupta to his tutor. A prophecy of Buddha is quoted, 

, according to which the birth of Upa Gupta was to take place a hundred 
years after his demise {mama nirrriUmarahhya s'atavarsliagate tqm- 
(juptmmmahliihhunitpafsyaii.) (Fob 23-2-1.) This chronology, how- 
ever, does not accord with the statement that As'oka was the thirteenth 
from Bimbisara, a contemporary of the great teacher. A contemporary 
of As'oka could scarcely he born within a liimdred years of tbe reformer’s 
death. Such a prophecy, however, was needed to exalt the rank of the 
great teacher who became the spiritual guide of so mighty a- sovereign as 
As'oka. Having studied Buddhism under this tutor, As'oka eausod, at 
every Buddhist resort, a Matlia to be established for the adoration of tho 
“ Three Jewels.” 

When tho toaclier retired to his own hermitage, As'oka caused a 
proclamation to be issued declaring Buddhism to be the religion of his 
country. His chief queen Pavishyarakshita was, however, annoyed at 
his forsaking the old family religion, and, through a secret agent, got 
tiie sacred tree where adoration was paid, to be cut down. As'oka was 
niiicli grieved at this ; but, tbrougli the miraculous pow'er of his religion, 
;he restored it to life. He deputed Supiiidoia Bharadvuja, a 'Yati, from 
the Mandar Hill, to preach tho true religion everywhere over his empire, 
and celebrated with great pomp the quinquennial humiliation and con- 
ference, giving a great profusion of wealth, raiment and food to the clergy. 

About this time he also celebrated tho marriage of his son ICunula 
with a maiden named Kanehanamillfi, and soon after deputed tho son 
to quell an insurrection in TakshasTia, a distant province, which seems 



to have been ill at ease under the house of Bimbisura. Ivimjarakarna, the 
chief of the rebels, succumbed to the powerful army which follow- 
ed tho prince, and peace was soon restored. The insurrection, however, 
would a,ppear to bo a feint, and the real reason, as in tho case of Susiina 
and As'oka himself, was the removal of a troublesome prince from near 
the throne ; for it is stated, apparently by way of euphemism, that soon 
after the deputation, the king saw in a dream the prince’s face all pale, 
ha,gg'ard, and dried up, and, being- in formed by astrologers that that por- 
tended one of three things, ‘oh. loss of life, retirement from the waudd tis a 
hermit, or loss of sight, wrote a letter to Ivunjn.rakarna to deprive tlie 
prince of his eyesight, as the least of the three evils. The mandate Avas 
duly carried out through the instrumentality of a Chanddla — tho task hav- 
ing been held as too cruel to bo executed by any person of a higher easto. 
It is not a, noteworthy fact that after this Yitas hka, the younger brother 
of the king, should retire to the hermitage of Uj)a Gupta, and aflerwards 
accept from Gunakara, a disciple of that teacher, consecration as a 
houseless hermit. This renunciation of the world did not, however, 
enable him to escape with his life. It so happened that at tliis time a 
professor of the Nirgrantha school, who reviled the religion of Buddha, 
had got a picture painted, representing himself with the likeness of 
Buddha lying at his feet, and this ho had circulated widely in the 
province of Puiidravardhana, and As'oka, hearing of it, had proclaimed 
a price (some dinars) on his head. A cow-herd (Abhira) bad heard of 
this, and one night taking Yitas 'oka, Avith bis long beard, matted un- 
kempt hair, and uncut uaik^ to be the Nirgrantha, cut off his liead,,aiiid 
presented it to the king with a view to obtain tho promised reward. 
The sight of tho head deeply grieved the Icing ; and ho sought from 
XJpa Gupta, his spiritual guide, religious consolation for his many acts 
of eruolty. 

A hundred folia of the text are devoted to tho life of As'oka as 
given above. The incidents narrated are the same as those given in 
the Divya Avadana, translated by Burnouf f but the languago is 
different, the one being a prose work, and tho other a poetical versiou. 
The rest of tho work is made up of lectures delivered by the teaolier for 
the consolation of his royal pupil. 

The first loctiiro is devoted to the celebration of a fast in honor of 
a chaitya {ehaU^n-vraia), and the religious merit deriviiblo tlsorefrom, 

* Introduction a ITlistoire tlu Bucldhismc iiKlion, pp. a5S, 435. 
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Tlie second expatiates oe the merits of devotion to Biiddlia, and oil 
the propriety of confessing to him one’s sins, praying for redemption. 
The third is on desire to be useful to mankind. The next five 
lectures have for their themes, contentment (scmurntsdda) ; the sup- 
pression of the passions and indifference to carnal suffering (hhdnli- 
pdramitd) ; relinquishment of works tending to birth, death and hell, 
and devotion to Buddha (mrya pdrmnitd) ; the abstraction of the mind 
from worldly affairs, to be centred in meditation (DJii/dnchj^dramifd) ; and 
the conviction that all things are illusory, and Buddha alone is true 
(Pqfnd. pdramitd). These are followed by a story in mdiioh seven 
maidens obtained preeminence by devotion to Buddha. It forms the 
subject of a distinct work, (Sapta-kitmdnkd Avadd?idJ , and will be noticed 
under that head. The means of salvation and the evils of mundane 
existence are then descanted upon, and they are followed by a long 
string of stories in illustration of various duties incumbent on house- 
holders and hermits, and of proper and improper conduct. 

Prasenajit and Ajatas'atru were rival kings who long fought with 
each other for supremacy. Thrice had the former been defeated, but, 
a rich banker helping him with a thousand pieces of gold, on the fourth 
occasion he became successful. To evince his gratitude he placed the 
banker on the throne for seven days, during which the latter, did a great 
deal to promote the spread of Baudha religion. 

A householder was a great reviler of the Baudha religion, but was 
converted by the sight of some miracles performed by Maudgalyiiyana. 
ITe then worshipped S akya with great devoj^ion, and behold the miracle 
of lights of various colom’s issuing from the mouth of the great Saint. 

The person of a Brahman’s wife, when encieutei smelt most olfeiisivoly. 
Astrologers declared the cause to he the presence of a Preta (an evil 
spirit) in her womb. She brought forth an ugly brat whoso body smelt 
like a putrid substauce, and who was fond of feasting on aquatio weeds 
unfit for human food, whence his name Durgandha Jambala. After 
roaming about iu many places, ffambala soiiglit the shelter of Bhaga- 
van when lie sojourned at Kutagara near the Karkata tank, in the sub" 
urbs of Vais'ali. The Lord converted him, and, when asked by his 
_ followers the cause of the foetid odour, said, that it was due to his having, 
■ in a former life, abused a Yati. 

Once when Presanajit, king of Shuvasti, was retiring from ffetavami, 
after adoring Bhagayan, five hundred geese came to him, and announced 
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tliaf. the king of Panehala had been greatly pleased to notice Prasenajit’s 
devotion, and was coming to oongratnlate him on liis conversion to the 
true faith. Prasenajit let loose the geese in the tank near the monas- 
tery, and retired. The geese, hearing the discourses of Bhagavan, were 
released from their anserine form, whereupon they repaired to the 
highest heaven. Bhagavan explains that the geese were Brtihmaa 
Buddhists who, hearing the evil teaching of some Tirthikas, had 
wavered in their belief, and were therefore punished by being doomed 
to be born as geese. Prom the genealogical table above given it will be 
seen that Prasenajit was the 9th from Bimbisara, a contemporary of 
S'ukya, and could not have been a contemporary of the great teacher ; 
but such anachronisms are frequent in the Avadauas, The Tir- 
thikas appear to have been Jains ; some say they are Brahmanas. 

A youth of the name of Viditajasaof the S'akya race, solicited Bha- 
gavan, when he was at Kapila AVrama, to make him a monk. The lord 
declined, because he was a youth, and had not obtained his father’s 
sanction. Sanction was, after some difficulty, obtained and he was or- 
dained. His claim to the distinction was, that he had, in a former life, 
replaced a flag which had been knocked down by some wrestlers whom he 
overcame in fight. 

Ping Prasenajit had a very ugly daughter, by name Kutsita, whom 
he gave away to one Gafiga. The husband, ashamed of his bargain, 
and apprehensive of ridicule from his relations, kept her confined in a 
room. The relatives wished much to see her, and once proposed that 
at a festive assembly whoever would come without his wife would be 
fined five hundred pieces of coin. Every one came to the assembly 
with his wife, except Gafiga, who paid the fine. Eutsita heard of this, 
and, to relieve her husband of the trouble she caused him, repaired to 
a jungle to commit suicide. J ust after applying the noose round her 
neck she prayed to Buddha. Rays of light from the person of the Lord 
came to her rescue, and by their touch converted her into a handsome 
woman. Thus metamorphosed she returned homo. In the mean time 
the relatives had plied Gafiga with so much wine that ho became, 
insensible, and lay on the ground. Seizing this opportunity they went 
to the house of Gafiga, and were surprised to behold the most hanclsomo 
w'omon they had over cast their eyes on. Returning to the place of 
feasting they congratulated Gafiga on the possession of such a beauty. 
He took the remarks of his relatives to be mere banter, but, on return 
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home, was himself surprised to hehold the change. The lady soon after 
obtained her husband’s permission to become a mendicant, and was duly 
ordained by the Lord. The cause of her ugliness is related to bo lior 
fault, committed during a former life, in having espelled ii'om her homo 
a Pratyeka Buddha named Yirupa, after insulting him for bis ugiincss. 

A king of the Kaurava race, while reigning at Kaslitlianagara, 
wislied to be a hermit. The Lord refused to ordain him until lie had 
obtained the permission of his wife and relatives. He did so, and was 
ordained. His good fortune was due to various acts of piety peribnned 
in former lives, which are detailed at length. 

When sojourning at Jetavana near Sdatvasti, S'akya Sifiha once 
dwelt on the importance of giving presents to worthy persons, and, in 
illustration of this subject, said, that when, after many successful ven- 
tures and loaded with valuable commodities including sandal -wood of 
the kind called Glos'irsha, a number of merchants were returning home 
from Eakshasa-dvipa (island of genii), a violent hurricane arose, and 
every moment threatened them with destruction. Beholding this, some 
offered their prayers to Tirthikas, some to Chandra, some to S'akra, 
some to Agni, some to Varuna, and so on, but to no avail. One of them, 
named Punyasena, prayed Hetuttama, a Bodhisattva who dwelt near his 
abode. Immediately the vessel was cast on shore, and the merchants 
returned home. J ust at the time Hetuttama happened to be laid up 
with a burning fever, and his medical advisers recommended an un- 
guent of Gos'irsha to be smeared on bis person. Knowing tliat the drug 
was to be had only from Punyasena, king Cliandruloka offered four lacs 
of coins for a supply of it. Punyasena declined the offer, but, carried 
the drug to the hermit, and cured his suffering with it. The result of 
this act of beneficence was, that the person of the merchant became 
most beautiful and redolent with exquisite aroma, and all the wcaItJi ho 
had lost at sea was found in the bottom of the well behind his house. 

Bhava S'arma, a Brahman of S ravasti, was one night about to go to 
his lady love, when his old mother stood in the way, and prevented liiiu. 
He felt vexed and killed her j hut when he came to his mistress and told 
her of what he had done for her love, sho was annoyed, and Bent him away 
from her house, as she would not associate with a matricido. Loepiy mor- 
tified, he consulted certain Brahmanas, and through thoir advice, per* 
formed all the expiatory ceremonies enjoined in the Vedas, but iluy faih'd 
to afford him consolation. At last he retired to the wildornciss, and, by the 
advice of a BhikshU; performed the rite oailed nuhtihitja (tho 


doansiiig of tlie eiglit members of the body,) and, then going to the Lord 
at Jetavana, got himself ordained a hermit, and obtained peace of mind. 

Madhurasvara, a householder, had left some wealtli with misers. 
The wealth, so deposited, was all destroyed by fire. The householder 
taught the misers the true religion, and they got their wealth, back. 
Some robbers next attempted to rob them, and he saved them. He 
then became a prisoner in lieu of some mendicants, and remained 
tied hand and foot in a field. Some robbers came to kill him ; but 
Bhairavi Devi, with a retinue of five hundred imps, came to his rescue ; 
.his bonds fell ofiT, and he rose high up in the sky like a fiamingo, where- 
u|)on the robbers fled, and he became a devoted hermit. 

One Padmaka, beholding, in his youth, a dead body, felt disgusted 
with the world, and, obtaining the permission of his parents, became a 
hermit. When at Mathiuni, he entered the house of a prostitute for alms. 
The frail one was charmed with the beauty of his person, and sought 
his love. He was disgusted, and immediately left her house. To over- 
come him she employed a Chandali, who lighted a fire and by the force 
of her enchantments brought him thither; but, ratlier than yield to the 
wishes of the two wicked women, he offered to jump into the blazing fire, 
and kill himself. His enticers were terrified, and at last took his advice, 
and became mendicants. 

The Lord Jina was once in the Nandana garden of Indra, and there, 
amidst the gods, performed many miracles for their edification. He 
performed the meditation (samadhi) called Bm'tjiai'i'-sodlmmf and instant- 
ly millions of rays of diverse colours issued from his body, and blessed 
tfie gods, .He then performed the I},(ijddhisJitJHhia meditation, and 
similar rays issued from his turban, purified all classes of beings, and 
returned back to their place. Then issued from his person the Hrit 
mantra, and the sound of it at once translated the dwoliors of boll to 
heaven. Then from his turban issued the sound of Guhtja mantra, and 
it excited in all created beings a desire to adore the throe Eatnas. 
Similarly the Miinindrahrit mantra issued therefrom and excited in all 
creation a desiro to adopt the Bodhi religion. Then the 8arvaj hiopahrit 
mantra issued forth in great efiulgenco, and wrought salvation for 
all the greatest sinners ; thereupon bright lights issued from the head 
of all the saints, and the Lord closed his instruction by explaining 
the secret knowledge of the great DhSrani. 

In Mr. Beal’s Tripithaka three works are mentioned as bearing 
on the life of As'oka ; tho first is which is the 
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same with the As'oka Avadana. The name of its traoslator is lost. 
The second is A-yu-wmig-chm or a history of As'oka raja ; it was 
“ translated by Ngan-fa-kin of the Western Tsin dynasty (oire. 205- 
S13), belonging to the IsTgan-sih (Assika Parthian country). Tlio third 
is named A-^yu-wamj-ican-miih-yunAn^ and refers to the eircumstanoes 
which induced As'oka to put out the eyes of his son. 
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No B. 6. 

AVADANA S'ATAKA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 15 X 4|- inches. Bolia, 176. Lines 
on each page, 9. Extent in slokas, 624!8. Character, Nagara. Bate, ? 
Appearance, old. Verse and prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of stories in illustration of miracles performed Iby 
Buddha. Compiled by Nandis'vara Acharya. According to the name 
of the work, there should he a hundred tales; hut the codex under 
notice contains only ninety. The stories are puerile and of little 
interest. They open and conclude in very much the same way in 
every case, and repetitions are frequent. Tlie language is simple, 
and of the peculiar verbose style common in Nepalese Sanskrit works. 
Nothing is known of the author ; but the work is of eoii.sidera))Io 
antiquity. It appears to be the same with the Pih--u~kiug of tlio 
Chinese, which was translated from tlio Sanskrit by one (lunabhadra. 
The Sanskrit name of the Chinese work as given by Mr. Beal is 8'ata- 
triiimia Sidra, (Oataioguo of the Buddhist. Tri/ufhaka, p. 88). The 
ibllowing are brief abstracts of the stories. 

STOE,y I. — Once upon a time, the great Buddha lodged in the Bam- 
boo grove {Venu-ixma) on the side of the Kalandaka tank at liajii.griha. 
Tlioro, he initiated Eaja Bimbisdra into his doctrines, and, by proaclung, 
converted thousands to his faith. There lived, at this time, in a retirid 
village named Bakshinagiri, one Sampurna, a Brahman as rich as ivti- 
vora. Some of his relatives embraced tho Buddhist religion, and spoke 
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jiiglily of it before him. One day he fell on his knees and adored 
Buddha. The Lord appeared before his votary attended by Anauda. 
Sampurna received him with every manifestation of reverence due to a 
god, and waited the pleasure of the Lord. Of him the Lord sought food 
and drink, both for self and his retinue of Bhikshus. When a thousand 
heg'ging vessels were filled with all the dainties of the time, a voice 
from heaven declared “ the vessels of a thousand Bhikshus are ML” 

At the manifestation of this miraculous voice, Sampdritia fell, like 
a felled tree, at the feet of the Lord, and importuned him for iustruotion 
in Bodhi knowledge. The Lord lent a willing ear to his importunL 
ties, and, calling to mind the doings and sufferings of his votaries 
in his former existences, smiled. Bays, blue, red, yellow and white, 
shot forth from his smiling lips. Some of these proceeded upwards 
and some downwards; the latter cooled the fiery regions of hell and 
warmed the chill blush of Stygian wind, liberating multitudes of suffering 
sinners, who repaired to the regions of the gods and of men, and there 
took new births. Those rays which preceded upwards, reached the re- 
gions of Brahmtt and others, and there recited the two following 
Gathds : — 

“ Commence the good work, give up the world, and be obedient to 
the command of Buddha.” 

These rays afterwards turned thrice round Buddha, and disappeared 
in his head-dress. When Buddha had a mind to reveal the past, these 
rays, issuing from his teeth, disappeared in his back ; when he wished 
to speak of the future they vanished in his front ; when he thought to 
speak of hell they fell at his feet ; and when of perfect knowledge they 
lost themselves in his head-dress. 

After the disappearance of these rays the Lord addressed Ananda, 
saying, this Brahman is sure to become a great Buddha, endowed with 
mercy, memory, the three qualities, and the ten powers, obsm’vaut of 
the six articles of our faith and adorned by universal benevolence.” 
The Lord then taught Sampurna the perfect knowledge. 

II- — When dwelling in a lofty tower on the lake Markala, in the 
vicinity of Vaishali, the Lord, while on a begging excursion, entered 
the house of one Sinha, a general of the royal army, who offered him 
welcome. The brilliancy of the Lord’s person attracted tke notice of 
Yasomati, daughter-in-law of Sinha. She enquired of her father-in- 
law how she could be as bniliant. He replied, by becoming a votary 
of the Lord, 


Theroupon slie invited Buddha and his companions, satisfied them 
with various dainty dishes, and adored the Lord by throwing flowers 
at his feet. These flowers forthwith went to the lofty tower and form* 
ed a gemmed parasol of such exquisite- beauty as even the most skilled 
artist would fail to imitate. She fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
prayed for admission to the ranks of his followers- The Lord addressed 
A'nanda, saying, ** This Tasomati is destined to become a great Buddha, 
Eatnamati by name.’’ 

III. — When the Lord sojourned in the garden of Anathapindadain 
the Jeta grove at S'ravasti, there lived at S'rasvasti a rich usurer who bad 
obtained a son bj?' worshipping Indra and other gods. The son, named 
A'nanda, grew up under the care of his parents. But he was weak in 
the loins, and even at the age of six years could not walk, though by his 
sharpness and iifl-elligence he readily, at the time, mastered all the 
sciences of his day. The usurer was very sorry at the ailment of his 
son, and wept bitterly for his sad lot. 

The omuisoient Lord, knowing all this, presented himself one day 
at the usurer’s house. The hoy, seeing him marked with ail the 32 signs 
of greatness, suddenly rose up from his seat, received him with, great 
reverence, and enquired about his health. The parents of the child 
wondered at this miraculous cure. 

The Lord smiled and said, “ This boy will become a great Buddha.” 

lY. — A merchant at S'ravasti carried his mercantile transactions 
beyond the sea. In two successive voyages his vessels were wrecked. 
He escaped with his life with great difficulty, his splendid fortune 
being drowned in the sea. 

lie started on a third expedition with tlie firm conviction that the 
Lord Buddha was the greatest and most merciful of gods. This time 
fortune smiled on him ; after a prosperous voyage he returned laden 
with riches from the Jewel Island. After his return he bought two 
Karshapana worth of incense, and at tlie Jota grove burnt it before tlio 
Lord. The smoke rose up in clouds and covered the sun. The asto-* 
lushed merchant invited Buddha and all his Bhikdius, feasted theni 
to their fill, and showered precious stones with a lavish hand among 
them. These stones rose up in the air, and there formed a splendid 
tower and a brilliant gemmed umbrella over the Lord’s head. Tlie 
merchant fell on his knees and asked instruction in supremo knowledge. 

The Lord said to Ananda, “ This man will become a perfect Buddha, 
llatnottama by name.” 
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Y. — lu S'^ravasti there was a patriarch as rich as ICuvera. When 
Devaputra ftill from heaven he, under the name of Ohandika, hecamo 
the son of that patriarch. Ohandika for a long time suffered from a 
burning sensation throughout his body- Obtaining no relief from 
medicines, ho meditated on Buddha. The Lord kindly presented him- 
self before Ohandika, and granted him a medicine obtained from ludra. 
It effected an instant cure. Ohanclika feasted Buddha to his entire 
satisfaction and asked instruction in supreme knowledge. 

The Lord said to Anauda <£0. 

YI. — Before tho advent of Buddha Kaja Prasenajit used to worship 
the Tirthikas, but, after the appearance of that great preacher, he bowed 
to none but the great Lord. W hen the Lord was dwelling in the 
Jeta grove, a gardener of S'ravasti brought a big lotus dower as a 
present for the king. 

A worshipper of the Tirthikas asked its price. At this time Anatha- 
piiKlada came and doubled its value. They bade against each other 
with emulous pride till the price rose to a hundred-fold; Thereupon 
the gardener en{j[uiz'ed about the whereabouts of Buddha, and, hear- 
ing of his great power from An^thapinilarla, presented the flower 
to the Lord. Instantly the lotus swelled out to the size of a carriage 
•wheel, and stood over Buddha’s head. The gardener, astonished at this, 
asked instruction in supreme knowledge. The Lord said to A'nanda, 
“ This man is to become a great Buddha, Padmodbhava by name.” 

YII, — When the Lord was dwelling in the Jeta grove, the kings 
of North and South Xos'hala made war upon each other. Baja 
Prasenajit came with a sorrowful countenance to the Lord, and begged 
him to bring about a peace. Whereupon tho Lord proceeded to Benares 
where the king of North Kos'hala paid him a visit. Buddha preach- 
ed before him the blessings of peace. His lecture had tho desired 
efiect. The king repented, and went to a monastery where ho rose to 
the rank of an Arhat. 

At the request of the Southern king Buddha lived for three months 
ill bis capital. The king bestowed on liim the gift of a thousand 
pieces of cloth, and asked instruction in perfect knowledge. 

The Lord said to A'nanda, “ The king will become a perfect Buddha 
under the name Yxjais for this good work.” 

YIII.-~-Wiien the Lord resided in the Jeta grove, two bankers of 
Bhiivasti quarrelled with each other. Ono was a Buddhist, the other a 



follower of a Tirtliika named Purana. Each, held his objeei of worship 
to be the most powerful. The king Prasenajit convened a large 
assembly to settle their quarrel, and requested the disputants to worship 
each his own god. The flowers offered to Purana fell to the groimd, 
while those offered to Buddha flew like so many flamingoes (hansa) to- 
wards the Jeta grove. The worshipper of Purana, astonished at his 
great mistake, deserted tlie altar of his god and falling on his knees, 
asked &o. 

IX. — The ninth miracle is wanting. 

X. — Once upon a time Ajatas'atru defeated Raja Prasenajit in a 
great battle. The vanquished monarch, overwhelmed with grief at 
this sad reverse of his fortune, shut himself up in one of tlie innermost 
apartments of his seraglio. On tliis, a rich banker of Sflavasti incited 
the king to go again to war by offering him a large heap of gold. In 
this second battle Ajittashitru was made a captive. Prasenajit went in 
triumph to the Jeta grove where the Lord was residing, carrying the 
captive in his train. There, before the Lord, he generously set the 
vanquished king at liberty. 

Prasenajit did not forget the banker. He offered the man his 
throne for a week. During this week the banker-king had no other 
occupation but honoring the Lord and feasting his Bhikshus. At the 
expiration of his short reign, he fell at the feet of the Lord, and asked 
for supreme felicity. 

The Lord addressed to A'nanda, saying, “ This man will obtain his 
desired object. He will become a Buddha, Avayaprada by name.’' 

XI. — The Lord was residing in a hamlet down the stream Ajera- 
vati, in Sfldvasti. The inhabitants of that place were all boatmen. They 
cheerfully entertained the Lord with a share of their frugal faro, and 
sat round him in a, retired spot, listening to him with groat attention. 
Erom him the boatmen obtained each his desire. 

The Lord revecded the secret of his great miraculous power to 
those Bhikshus who were desirous of knowing it in the following 
"words : — 

Once on a time a Buddha, Bhagiratha by name, reached the 
banks of the Ganges with two thousand Bhikshus, on a travel round the 
country. A merchant, who was ferrying his goods over the stream with 
a number of his dependents, approached the Lord respectfully, helped 
him in orossiug over the stream, and feasted him to his entire satisfao- 
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tion. I am that merchant. I enjoy the supreme felicity by the virtue 
of my good works in my former esistences.” 

XII. — Porambulating in the Kaurava country, the Lord one day 
reached its capital. There he summoned India and bestowed on him 
a quantity of sandal-wood from Gos'irsha. A few days later Indra^ 
expecting favours from the Lord, anointed him with the sandal, and feast- 
ed him with rich viands. Wondering at the submission of the gods, 
thousands of the Kaurava race flocked round him to receive his blessijig. 
By his precepts every one obtained what he desired. 

The Lord addressed the Bikshus who desired to know the secret of 
his power, saying * 

A great Buddha, Brahma by name, entered once the capital of a 
Kshafcriya king, who prayed the Lord for staying there for a period of 
three months. During this short time, the king honored the Lord in 
every possible way. He offered him flowers, aromatics, incense, rich 
food, splendid robes and the sandal from Gos'irsha. 

“ 0 Bhikshus ! I am that king ; by virtue of my former good works 
I obtain this puja from the gods/’ 

XIII. — While the Lord was living in the Jeta grove a caravaa 
of five hundred merchants missed their way in a sandy desert, and 
suffered greatly from the scorching heat of the meridian sun. Every 
moment their sufferings grew more and more intense. They prayed 
Yaruna and others, but from none did they receive the least help. 
They then sought protection from Buddha. The Lord Buddha left 
the Jeta grove, and appeared before them. They welcomed him with 
ardent manifestations of respect. By the command of Buddha, India 
sent refreshing showers down, and fresh and delightful breezes blew from 
the south. The merchants, relieved of their sufferings, went to Sh’avasti. 
There they obtained all they desired through the blessing of tho 
.'Lord. 

The Lord addressed the Bliikshns, saying ; “ In ancient days Oliari- 
dana, a great Buddha, went to the capital of a king. Tho king prevailed 
upon the Lord by his entreaty to honor his capital with a temporary kb- 
sidence for three months. There was no rain for several years in tiio 
kingdom ; the ministers advised the king to bathe tho Lord with per- 
fumed water. The Lord was delighted, and forthwith heavy showers 
of rain fell from the clouds. I made one of those that poured the per- 
fumed water over the Lord’s head/’ 
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Xiy. — Onoe on a time the oity of Natliakantha was desolated 
by a destructive epidemic. The suffering multitude prayed. Indra arid 
other gods for help, but to no effect. They then sought protection 
from Buddha. He appeared among them from his then residence in 
the Bamboo grove (Venu-vema) in Raj agriha, and granted them 
relief. The Brahmanas of the place, grateful for the kindness of the 
Lord, listened to his preaching with great attention. They obtained 
all their desires through his lectures. 

The Lord revealed to the Bliikshus the real cause of his great 
power. He said, “ Chandana, a great Buddha, entered of yore the 
capital of a Kshatriya king. The king honored him greatly. I was 
that king ; my great power resulted from that great man’s hiessiiig.” 

XY. — The Lord lodged in the Bamboo grove on the side of the 
tank Kalandaka. Ajatasatru, the king of that place, was a great 
hater of the Buddhists. He made preparations for an extensive sa- 
crifice. Brahmans came to the sacrifice by thousands, but none to the 
Bamboo grove. 

When the priests offered the oblation to Indra, the Lord, disguised 
in the form of that god, accepted it from them. People wondered at 
the visible appearance of the god, and came floeking to the sacred spot. 
To the great astonishment of the assembled multitude the Lord assum- 
ed his own form. Many turned Buddhist at this miracle and obtained 
whatever they desired from the great Lord. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikhus the following ancient story. 
“ A Kshatriya king founded a splendid Vihiira at the desire of liidra- 
dyumna, a great Buddha. I was that Ksliatriya king who was blessed 
by Indradyumna.” 

XYI, — Ajatas'atruaud Dovadatta, two great enemies of the Buddhist 
faith, published a hostile criticism on the sacred books of that religion. 
Thereupon Indra visited the Lord, and himself superintended the deco- 
ration of the Bamboo grove, which rivalled Yaijayanta. At this the 
people went in crowds to receive blessings from the Lord, in spito o.f 
royal prohibition. The king was at last obliged to revoke his decree 
against the Lord’s worship. 

XVII. — There were five bundled musicians at S'ravasti. The 
king had a great taste for music. Supriya, a master musician, applied 
one day for permission to play on the Yina before him. The king 
took Supriya to Jetavana. Supriya^s performance was quite charmiag. 


But, the Lord bad, before this, from prescience of Supriya's design, in- 
vited Panchaslkha, the prince of heavenly, choristers. Pauehas'iklia now 
played on a, Vina the staff of which was set with gems and rubies. Every 
one was ravished. Supriya and his tuneful band, Icnowing tho eva- 
neseent character of all worldly excellence, invited the Lord to a sump- 
tuous feast, and solicited Bodhi knowledge. The Lord smiled, and said to 
Anauda; “ These musicians will become Buddhas Varnas'varas by name.’” 
Then he addressed the Bhikshus, saying, “ This my great power is owing 
to my merit in feasting and delighting Prabodha, a great Buddha.” 

S.VIII. — When the Lord was at Shaivasti an adulterer was led to 
the place of execution hy an order from the king. Having fortunately 
met the Lord on the way, the convict prayed him for his own life. The 
Lord sent iLna,nda to procure a reprieve from tho king on the score of 
the convict’s betaking himself to a monastery. As a monk the adul- 
terer soon became celebrated for his piety and devotion. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus : — “ In one of my former existences 
I was a Br^hmana, Padas'ata by name. I gave Lord ludradhvaja an 
excellent dinner at that time. Prom him I got this my present power.” 

XIX. — When the Lord sojourned in the Baniboo grove, Bimbisara, 
the king of Magadha, approached him reverentially with drums beating 
and cymbals sounding, led him in a pompous procession to the capital, 
and feasted him magnificently. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus that in one of his former exis- 
tences he, as a king, had honored Buddha Kshemankara in a similar way. 

XX. — A rich banker in S'ravasti was converted to Buddhism by 
Maiidgalyayana. He gratified the L ord by inviting him to a dinner of a 
hundred dishes of delicious viands, and prayed for Bodld knowledge. 
The Lord smiled, variously coloured rays of light issued from his teeth 
as described in miracle I. The Lord said to Xiiaiida, ‘‘ This banker will 
become a great Buddda, Divyananda by name.” 

XXI. — Travolliug in Magadha the Lord stood one day on tlio 
hanks of the Ganges. The Bhikshus beheld a large stupa at a littlo 
distance, and enquired to whose honor it had been raised. TJio Lord re- 
plied ; ‘‘Brahmadatta was the king of Benares in ancient times. 
Being childless he worshipped many gods. Once he found in his gar- 
den tank a hoy marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, born in a lotus, 
and seated on its seed vessel. He picked the hoy up, and had him odu- 
catud as his own son. At every step tho boy took, lotus fiowors iBSued 
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from his feet and instantly withered and decayed. Kas'yapa instrrie- 
ted him in divine knowledge. He left the world, and, becoming a her- 
mit, obtained supreme felicity. 

XXII. — As the Lord was passing one day through a street of 
Shavasti, a boy fetched a full-blown lotus from a gardener in the baza.r, 
and threw it upon the Lord’s head. The Lord smiled and said, “ For this 
deed of merit this boy will become a great Buddha, Padmottara, by 
..name.” 

XXIII.*— -The wife of a sea-faring merchant vowed that she would, 
on the safe and speedy return of her husband, present to the shrine oi! 
Yishnu, a golden wheel. On his arrival, true to her vow, she proceeded 
•straight to the temple, but met the Lord Buddha in the midwa,y. 
Observing him marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, she offered 
the wheel to him. The Lord smiled and said, On her attainment to the 
Bodhi knowledge, she will become a great Buddha, named Ohakraiitara. 

XXIY. — On arriving before a large stupa, the Bhikshus in his re- 
tinue enquired of the Lord, to whom was the old stilpa dedicated ? The 
Lord replied, to Das'as'iras. The gardener of a king named Brahmadatta 
found a little urchin one day on a lotus flower, and presented it to the 
king. The king named him Das'as'iras. On arriving to majority, lie 
left the king, and became a hermit. As fire expires when fuel is con- 
sumed, so he obtained utter annihilation. 

The Bhikshus enquired about the merits of Das'as'iras. The Lord 
replied that in one of his former existences Das'as'iras threw a lotus 
flower on Buddha Vipas'ohit. From that Lord he obtained a boon, 
dissevering the bond of . transmigration. 

XX Y. — A rich merchant of S'ravasti, considering the evanescent 
character of all worldly happiness, determined to buy the goodwill of 
the Lord at the sacrifice of everytliing else. The Lord prophesied tliat 
the merchant would become a great Buddha, Sukslimatvak by name. 

XXYI. — The next raerehant who ohtainod tho Lord’s favor was 
prophesied to obtain the name of Sitaprahlia on his attaining nirvana. 

XXYII. — Tho boatman wlio ferried the Lord across the GaugOis in 
one of his numerous travels in Magadha was blessed to have the name 
Samsarottarana when he should attain supreme felicity by tlio toacli- 
ing of tlio Lord. 

XXYIII. — A girl one clay decked the Lord’s feet with red sandal- 
wood paste. VV'hou he wont on his begging tour, the wliolo city of 
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S'ravasii was recJdeiied witli the paste. At this maiwelious display of 
tiuj Lord^s power, the girl, on her knees, prayed for Bodhi knowledge, 
tvluch the Lord gi anted her. She became a great lord, named Dharma- 
dim. 

XXIX. —A gardener presented the Lord at S'ravasti with a pil- 
grim’s staif. The Lord took it, and planted it in the earth. Forth- 
wdtli it swelled to the size of a Mg banian tree, covered all over with 
beautiful green foliage. At this miraculous power of the Lord, the 
gardener, &o. &c. His name was to be Nirmala. 

XXX. — A band of intoxicated revellers was dancing and singing 
in a street of S'ravasti. The Lord presented himself among them. 
Their riotous indecent songs changed at once into hymns in praise of 
the Lord. They threw blue lotuses on his head. These dowers rose 
up in the air and there formed a rich parasol. At this marvellous display 
&e. They were each to be named Balgnsvana on attaining Bodhi 
knowledge. 

XXXI. — At one time the Bhikshus suffered greatly from an 
epidemic of jaundice. They enquired of the Lord the cause of such 
suffering. The Lord said : — “ The people of Benares laboured under 
this very same disease in the reign of Padmaka. The physicians, unable 
to relieve the jaundiced by the medicines they had, advised them to bring 
a Bohita fish of a particularly large size. But this fish was nowhere to 
be found. The king, who loved his subjects greatly, unable to hehoid 
their sufferings, vowed to give up his life. He abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, leaped from the terrace of his palace, and died. On 
his death he became a big Bohita fish. By the use of its flesh, every one 
obtained a thorough cure. After this the Bohita fish addressed his 
subjects in the following way : ‘ Come, 0 my people, I will teach you 
the excellent Bodhi knowledge, by which you will obtain nirvana.’ 
They said ‘ Ton took for ns so much pains, therefore when yon beoonio 
a Buddha we will become your disciples.’ ” 

XXXII. — The Lord taught the doctrine that merit results from 
giving alms, and that a meritorious man can work miraolos. Ho gave 
the following as an instance : 

Once upon a time, the kingdom of one Brahmadatta being stricken 
by a severe famine, he numbered his people, weighed the grains in the 
country, and made it a rule that every one should get only one mouthful 
of food a day, only the king getting two. A Brahman, who was not 
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included in tlie census, demanded his portion. The Idug gave up lialf his 
share. Then Indra in the disguise of a Brahman came to demand 
his share. The king, even at the risk of his life, gladly offered 
it to him. Indra greatly delighted, sent down a heavy shower of 
rain. ■ . . - ■ 

XXXIII.— Devadatta sent assassins to the Jetavana grove to kill 
the Lord. The Lord received the murderers very hospitably. The 
Bhikshus woudering at this, the Lord said : — •“ Brainliadatta, king of 
Benares, had by his queen Durmati an only sou Dliarmpala by 
name. Durmati, full of anger, envy and malice vowed one day, 

‘ If I take anything in the king’s liousehold I shall drink my 
sou’s blood bj’’ cutting his throat.’ At the nonfulfllmeat of the vow, 
the king in wrath commanded her to keep her word. The child 
cried pitiously in the agony of death. But the cruel mother would not 
relent. I am that Dharmapala, and tliis Devadatta is that Durmati.” 

XXXIV. — ABhikshu, who wanted to mend his nether garment, wept 
bitterly, not being able to thread the needle. He cried : “ Who is there 
desirous of merit ?” The Lord said he wanted merit. The Bhikshu, won- 
dering, said, “ 0 wonderful! wonderful ! the Lord, who is a great Buddha 
himself, still thirsts after merit.” The Lord replied, there was a king, 
Sibi by name, who gave different parts of his body for the benefit of 
small animals. To Indra he gave his eyes. At this, Indra granted 
him the Bodhi knowledge. 

XXXV. — A king of Benares had a Yaksha for his spiritual guide. 
The Yaksha demanded for his food the flesh of the king’s son. After 
much lamentation the king submitted to Ins demand. The cruel 
Yaksha then wanted to devour tlio queen. She too was sacrificed for the 
gratification of the spiritual guide. Then the king had to offer his ownsoif 
a victim to the unappeasable appetite of the Yaksha. When the king 
had already promised his own body, the Yaksha taught him tlio follow- 
ing verse — “ Grief is always caused by our dear ones ; we tear for their 
mishap. He who has none to love has none to fear or to grieve for.” 
The king, in meek submission, said, Do, Oh lord, as you lik<i with my 
body.” But he was agreeably surprised to find the Yakshii transfonued 
into Indra, who held the prince in one, and the queen in the other, iiand, 
and restored them to the king. 

O Bhikshus I 1 am that king, Xnaiida is the sou, and Y;«'odhaiu 
is the queen. 
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XXXVI.--"-Bu{ldlia,, when preaching the doctrine of filial love and 
obedience, narrated the following story by way of illustration : 

“ When Maitrakanyaka was a mere child, his father, a ricli mer- 
chant of S'rilvasti, went to sea and died by shipwreck. On oniving at 
majority Maitrakanyaka enquired of his mother about the prolession 
of his father iii order that he may betake to it. His mother, unwilling 
to tell tlie l.ruth, lest she should lose her son too in the sea, deceived 
him by saying his father was a menial servant. 

“ Maitrakanyaka took to that profession, and earned four karshapa- 
nas. Next lie turned a dealer in spices, and gained eight kurslulpanas. 
On the fir?.!: day of his career ns a gold morchant he obtained 16 karshapa- 
nas, on the second 32. All those earnings he made over to his mother. 
But on being ap|)rised of the true profession of liis father, he determined 
to start on a nautical expedition, and when his mother, with tears in lier 
eyes, came to dissuade him from his purpose, he kicked her, and bid her 
be gone. At sea, a sea-monster (Makara) broke his vessel to pieces. He 
saved himself on a plank, and wandered in a state of utter destitution 
in the city of Hamanaka. He was, however, taken up and hospitably 
entertained by four Apsarasas, with whom he remained for several years. 
Then travelling southward he was met by a company of eight 
Apsarasas. By them he w^as whirled in a giddy round of pleasures for 
years together. Travelling again in the same direction he fell in with a 
band of sixteen Apsarasas, who also tried their best to make him happy. 
On the fourth time lie was welcomed by a troop of thirty-two Apsarasas, 
who too spared no pains to make him joyous. These enjoyments he 
derived as a reward for having made over his earnings to his mother. 
But . on the fifth time he liappenod to find himself in a city of iron. 
On entering it, a big burning iron wheel bega,n to revolve over his 
head, from that time blood and pus became his only food. In tins man- 
ner he remained there for sixty-nine thousand years. These pains were 
owing to his kicking and disobeying his mother. Then lie duterminod 
to hold that iron wheel on his head for ever, that others may not suffer 
the same pains. Just at this charitable thought the wheel w'ent up seven 
times the distance of the nether region and left liim free. 

“I am, 0 Bhikshus ! that Maitrakanyaka.” 

XXXYII. — The laord persuaded by his lectures the sou of a rich 
banker to go to a hermitage, and lead a solitary life, uukuown to tlie 
public. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord the reason for this. The 
Lord said : — 
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In days of yore, there lived in a monntain-oave a sage with no 
other companion tha,n a hare. The hare, coming to know, one day, tliat 
the sage was about to leave the place on account of a draught, 
requested him to postpone his departure till the nest morning. The 
sage consented. The hare kindled a fire and was on the point of jump- 
ing into it, when he, out of love to the poor creature, promised 
to stay there even at the risk of his life. The hare, well pleased, turned, 
his eyes towards heaven, and prayed Indra for rain. Forthwith there 
wa,s a heavy shower of rain. The sage asked the favor of becoming 
the hare’s disciple, when it should attain the rank of a Buddlia. 

The Lord said, “ I am that hare, and the banker’s son is that sage.” 
XXXVIII. — The Lord made no distinction as to proper and impro- 
per times in preaching the truths of religion. One day he preached wdiile 
cleansing the Jetavana with a broom in liand. The Bhikshus admired 
his unwearied labour in the cause of truth. The Lord said » 

“ Subhashitagaveshi, the son of Brahmadatta, ascended the throne 
of Benares, and ordered his ministers to search for good news [suhha- 
shita or gospel]. Indra, in the disguise of a Yakslia, brought him one. 
On the king’s asking for a second, the false Yaksha made the king’s 
falling or jumping into a fiery ditch heated by burning fire for seven 
days and nigbts, a condition of telling it. The king abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son, and, coming to the brink of the fiery lake, 
jumped into it. Forthwith it was filled with, cold limpid water. 
Indra throwing off his disguise, taught him the following Qathfi i 

“ ‘ Walk in the path of duty ; do good to your brethren ; and work 
no evil unto them. He, who confers a benefit upon a man, is lodged 
comfortably both here and in the next world.’ 

“ 0 Bhikshus, I am that SubhfishitagavesM.” 

XXXIX. — One day the Lord entered the city of S'ravasti with his 
alms-dish in hand. A Brahman, approacliing him, drew a circle round 
where he stood, and cried, “ Gautama, you should not cross this line 
until you liave counted down five hundred karsliapanas to mo.” The 
Lord, seizing this opportunity to point out that good aud evil deeds never 
go unrequited, obeyed the Br<thman. The news of this event went round 
the city. Many, even gods, offered their purses to tlie Lord’s sorvico ; 
hut he accepted none. At last when Anathapinfiada paid his ransom, he 
made no objection. The Bhikshus asked, if Anathapmdada owed the 
Brahman the money just paid. The Lord said, The eldest son of 
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Bruhmadatia went to his villa in the spring. There the minister’s son 
played at dice with another, betting five hundred karshapanas. He lost 
the wager ; but did not pay the man as he ought to have done. I am 
the king’s son, AnathaiDmdada, the minister’s son, and this Brahman 
is the winner at the play.” 

XL. — The Lord, while residing in the Gymnasium of Kiisl, ordered 
Ananda to raise a platform commencing from the north, saying, that was 
the day for his nirvana. Subhadra, a traveller of Kiisi, had obtained 
supreme felicity from the Lord’s teaching. From Subhadra the athletes 
of the place obtained the religion of Buddha. While lying on that piat« 
form the Lord revealed to the Bhikshus the following story, showing his 
relation with Subhadra and the athletes of the place. 

“ A certain king tracked a herd of deer in a cave, and aimed at 
them. The lord of the herd jumped into an impetuous stream and 
ferried over on his back one by one the deer. He did not rest un» 
til all were on the other side, although in so doing he was scratched all 
over by the hoofs of hia burden, and blood flowed copiously from his 
back. I am that lord of the herd, Subhadra one of the herd, and the 
athletes are the other members of the flock.” 

The Bhikshus then enquired about the merits of Subhadra which 
raised him to such an eminence. While Lord Kas'yapa was on his way 
to nirvana, his nephew As'oka was living at a great distance. Unable 
to see his dear uncle in his last moments, As'oka gave vent to loud 
lamentation, A silvan deity, taking compassion on the boy, carried 
him to Kas'japa by his power as a god. There both of them obtained 
valuable lectures from the Lord. The sylvan deity became an Arhat. 
No^fr-he personates Subhadra. 

XLI. — When the Lord was in the bamboo grove, Maudgalyayaua 
and S'ariputra, moved by the sight of the dreadful sufferings of a ghost, 
enqnired its cause from the Lord. The Lord said : “ A consumptive 
Buddha was advised by his physicians to use sugaroano Juice. He 
entered the liouse of a rich banker of S'ravasti, and begged of him for 
some of the juice. The hanker ordered his servant to see the Lord sup- 
plied. The wicked servant half filled a vessel with urine, then poured 
a quantity of sugarcane juice into it, and presented it to the Lord. 
For that one misdeed, the servant suffers this torture.” 

XLIL~— Maudgalydyana enquired the cause of the terrible ioriuro 
of a ghost, whom he saw convulsed with pain at the erumutiun ghat. Tho 
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Lord said: ^^Whon the Lord. Kus'yapa was at Beuftros, tiio wifo of a 
.house-holder was very ill-natured. A beggar one day asked aims of her. 
Bhe bound him hand and foot to a prop, and gave him a good thrashing. 
She now suffers for her sins.” 

XLI-TI. — On another occasion the Lord gave the following account 
of the sufferings of a ghost. 

When the Lord Kas'yapa was at Benares, a Bhikshu asked a palm.'-< 
fill of water from a girl who was carrying a pitcher of water. She re- 
plied “ Even if you die, Bhikshu, I won’t grant you a drop.” It is sIio 
who now suffers. 

XLIV, — The history of another ghost who %vas at Gridhrakiita as 
given by the Lord is this — 

Advised by phj’^sicians to take sweetmeats, a .Buddha entered the 
house of a rich Brahman. The Brahman charged his wife with the 
entertainment of the lord. She gave him a dish of night-soil co- 
vered over with rice. She now feels the consequences of her wicked 
act. 

XLT. — While the Lord was residing at Rajagriha, there were five 
hundred who hovered over the city in whirls. They fell in with Maud- 
galyayana on his way to the city, and addressed him thus : — 

“ Know, holy man, we were five hundred bankers of Eiijagriha. , 
We gave no alms, we threw impediments in the ways of other’s charity, 
and we accused innocent persons of holding communion with evil 
spirits. The result is, that we suffer infernal torture. We have our 
relatives iu the city. Will you, holy man, recpiest them to feed the lord 
Buddha for our sake. Thereby alone can we escape these torments.” 
The relatives complied with their request. The Lord preached the trans- 
cendental doctrines of his faith, and the ghosts were ghosts no m.oro. 

XLVI. — The mother of LTttara, a shopkeeper of Sh’avasti, was very 
miserly and ill-natured. After her death Uttara turned a hermit. The 
spectre of his mother appeared before him, and revealed to him her 
terrible sufferings. XJttara wept bitterly, for he loved his mother tender- 
ly, feasted the Lord with rich tiands and rescued his suffering niother. 

XLYII. — Ananda enquired one day the reason why a goblin, 
which he had seen, suffered so tremendously. The Lord said, Lord 
Kas'yapa prcnched at Benares. Induced by his lecture a banker’s daug li- 
ter forsook the pleasures of the world. But her educfitiou was diifeeti vo- 
She became conceited, she contemned fclio loaraod, and shut her eyes from 
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the wise. For these three reasons, she became a hobgoblin ; bad smoil 
issued from her body, and she lost the use of her eyes.'’ 

XL VIII.— A banker of S'ravasti , though a follower of the Lord, died 
very conceited owing to the defect of his training. When the Bhikshus 
disposed of his dead body, they found him transformed into a goblin. 
They requested the Lord to preach for the benefit of the conceited ghost. 
The banker ghost, by training his mind, rose to the chiefship of the 
spirits. Ill this form he still used to come to listen to the Lord’s edify- 
ing speeches. lie obtained great power ; the odour of his body rose su- 
perior to that of all flowers. 

XLIX. — Here is the reason of another ghost’s terrible suffering as 
given by the Lord. 

A banker had two wives. They were jealous of each other. One of 
them was in the family- way, the other contrived to mix a quantity 
of noxious drugs with the food of her rival. The miscarriage, as de- 
signed, took place. The guilty wife then swore before her relatives, “ If 
I have had any hand in this foul deed, let god turn me to a ghost that 
eats her own son.” She has now been turned to a suffering spirit. 

L. — The miracle of Jambstla, vide p. 12. 

IJ. — A rich banker of S'ravasti was very miserly. He heaped his 
gold in his garden where he lived. After his death, a black serpent, at 
whose very sight men lost their lives, took possession of the heap. 
Bimbisara, the king, knowing this, solicited the Lord for the discipline 
of the serpent. The Lord preached before the serpent and converted 
him. He became a Devapntra. 

LII. — A Brahman’s son, Chandra by name, lived close to tlie 
premises of Anatlipinclada, with whom he often went to hear the Lord 
prea{3h. Dying a premature death, he became a Devapntra. One day 
the Devapntra found a Brahman in the cremation gliat bewailing the 
loss of an only child who still lay lifeless in his lap. In the disguiso 
of a Eislii the Devapntra consoled the mourning father, and iudnoed him 
to receive the lessons of fortitude from Buddha. By him ho was 
initiated to the true faith. This Brahman was the adulterer of Benares 
(p. 14). Chandra was his son. The adulterer’s sun saved his father’s 
life when he was sentenced to death as a thief by suorifiuiug his own 
life. 

LIII. — A banker’s daughter covered the Lord, when ontering tho 
city to receive alms, with .three sal flowers. Then she olimbed up a treo 


for more of fcljem. Slie fell down dead, and was instantly transfoi'med 
into a Devaputri. She listened to the Lord V preachings and, “ tearing' 
the monniiain of this existing body with the adainantiiie weapon of 
knovv'iedgo, obtained the fruit of being furnished with ears.” 

LIY. — Eaja Bimbisara, receiving the knowledge of truth from the 
Lord, had built a big stupa over tlie Lord’s nails and hairs in his 
.‘^onana, and his maids cleansed the place every day. When Ajiita- 
s'atru obtained the throne by parricide, he prohibited the females to 
sweep the stupa on pain, of death. S'rimati, a female slave, caring not 
at all for her life, washed it neatly and lig'lited it v/ith a rovv of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to the place of (3xecution. Al'tor her 
death, she, as a Bevaputri, appeared before the Lord in the Bamboo 
Grove, and, “ cleaving the mountain of human misery by the thunder- 
bolt of knowledge,” obtained all that is desirable. 

LY. — Anathapiiidada obtained permission from the king to solicit 
alms for the Lord, for the benefit of the whole population of the city. 
On an elephant rode the patriarch, receiving metallic vessels, bracelets 
and other ornaments as alius from his neighbours. A poor woman, who 
had an only cloth, threw it over the elephant from behind a hedge. 
The beggar knew instantly what the matter was, and bestowed on her 
rich presents. She went to the Lord and received the knowledge of 
truth from him. 

LYI. — When Buddha was putting up at S'nivasti, Baja Bimbisara 
of liajagriha grew impatient at his absence. The omniscient Lord, per- 
ceiving this, started for Ilajagriha at once. But he was dotaiiied for one 
night by the entreaties of a parrot in a forest. Apprised of the Lord’.s 
residence in the wood by the intelligence furnished by the parrot, Bim- 
bisara, followed by the whole court, came out to receive him. Every one 
■was highly delighted by the Lord’s lectures. The parrot, fixing his 
mind on the Lord, died and turned a Dovaputra. Erom heaven ho 
regularly attended the Lord’s teaching, and thus “ cleaving the bond 
of human misery by the sharp knife ol knowledge,” obtained the iiighest 
bliss. 

LYII. — While the Lord was at Kajagriha, AmiUiiipiiidada rep mas- 
ted the king Bimbisiirato send an ambassador to the Lord, inviting him 
to STavasti. He preached at that city. TJio messonger fixing his 
mind iXo. 


L'VIIL — Journeying through different coimtiieSj the Lord enterod 
a piece of forest where dweslt five hundred herds of buifaloes, A wicked 
rnn at the Lord. To avoid the danger he created live lions. The 
buffolo fell submissively at the Lord’s feet. The Lord took pity ou the 
poor creature, taught him the sublime truths of the Buddhist faitii.. All 
im pressious, he said, are transient, the soul has no attributes, the peace 
is nirvana. The buffalo became a Devaputra, &c. 

LIX. — Devaputra Xlpailshada obtained the fruit of being fur- 
iiislied with ears by constantly attending the Lord in the J'etava?aa grove 
■with five hundred of his ■men. 

The Lord gave the following story to his Bhikshus, pointing out 
the merits of the fortunate god. In this very Kalpa Kas'yapa Buddha 
lived at Benares. Raja Krika, in a splendid procession, proceeded 
to pay a visit to the Lord. The Brahmans, burning with the ambi- 
tion of becoming as great as Krika, asked the Lord to point out to 
them a way by which they could obtain all they desired. The Lord 
said, “ By the holy fast called Ashtanga.” They kept the fast. One 
was successful, he was born- the sou of Krika. Another, failing, became 
a serpent. Hot sand fell incessantly on his body and tortured him 
greatly. He again kept the fast, and was this time more happy in 
the result. His next existence was as the son of a god. This IJpan- 
shada was the serpent. 

LX. — Haiisajataka miracle, given in the Bodhisattva Avadana. 

LXI. — Suvarnabha, or the golden-coloured, the son of a rich S'fikya, 
frequented the pipiil-tree grove. In pursuance of the Lord’s teaching 
he betook himself to a hermitage and attained the rank of an Arhat, 
The Lord said, in the ninety-first mundane period a Buddha, Yihas'yi by 
name, lodged iu the capital of Baadhumat. After he attained nirvana 
the Raja raised a stupa to his honor. A householder, fiadiug a golden 
coloured image in the stiipa, ornamented it with earrings, and prayed for 
having, a Buddha for his preceptor, and becoming as beautiful as the 
golden image itself lias that householder been born as Suvaruablia. 

LXII to LXXI. — All relate to men who attained Arhatships for 
their merit in ornamenting, clearing, and repairing the stupa dedicated 
to the sage Yipasyi at the city of Baudhuinati. 

LXXII. — A citizen of ST^vasti had a daughter, Snpriyu by name; 
she was Jatismarsx, or on© who remembered the history of her i)nst exis- 
tences. She chanted gathas as soon as she was born. In lier timo tho 


eoliiitry was stric-lcen by a famine, but she feasted the Lord and the 
legion of his Bhikslms with food procured by the power of working 
miracles. By the persuasion of the Lord sho turned a hermit, and be- 
came an Arhat. 

The Lord said, In this very Bhadruku Kalpa she was the maid- 
servant of a rich banker. Lord Kas'yapa was then at Benares. The 
banker, her master, went with a full supply of provision to his country- 
seat ; from his store she bestowed a large quantity on the Lord and 
w;!S approved by the banker. Her fortune in this existeiioe she owes to 
her good deeds in her past” 

LXXIII. — tS^ukla was the only daughter of a rich S'akya at .Kapi- 
lavastu. Many a prince sought the liand of the rich and beautiful 
heiress. Unwilling to many she obtained her father’s permission to 
betake herself to a horiuit’s life. She gradually rose to be an Arhat. 

The Lord said, S'ukla in her former existence in this very Kalpa, 
entered Pravrajya at the instance of Kas'yapa. 

LXXIY. — Soma, the daughter of a rich Brfihmau at S'riivasti 
could remember all she heard. Having become a hermit, she rose to 
be an Arhat. Her history was that in her former existence she forsook 
the world at the command of Kas'yapa. 

LXXV. — On the day of Girivalgu-Sahgama, a festival held at 
STavasti, people crowded from all quarters to the city. Among others 
oame Kubalaya, a natch girl, from the Daksliinapatha. She asked if 
there was any in the city that could surpass her in beauty. Being re- 
plied “ Gautama, a S'ramana,” she instantly repaired to the Jetavaua, 
and there displayed her charms before the Lord, But by a iniraole the 
Lord destroyed all her beauty, and turned her into a liideous old hug. 
She fell at the Lord’s feet, and he gave her true knowledge. 

The Lord said, Kas'fsimdara, the son of a Benares kiug, practised 
austerities in a secluded grove on tlio Himalaya, A Kumar girl fell 
iii love with him, and endeavoured to soduoR'luiu by her charms. 
ILuding him proof against her fascination, and mortiiied at the nogloct 
of one she loved, she beearae a disciple of the great Kas'yapa. That 
Kumar girl is tliis Kubalaya, 

LXXVr. — The daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Boiiarcs, refused 
to give her hand to any in the crowd of princes that paid tlieir vonrt to 
her. At last when Lord Kas'yapa came to live in the llishipaitanaj 
Bl>|e sought and obtained instruoUou iu the Bodhi kuowknlgo from him- 
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Some of hei’ lovers wanted to carry her oft by force. Ibit she rose to tLio 
sky, and tliere displayed such miraculous power, tha,t thoy all despaired 
of her hand, and went away. 

The Lord said, Kas'lsundari obtained her powers by an intiuuite 
attachment with Kanaka who flourished in this very lialpa, 

LXXYII. — Mnktamala of S ravasti was so named from the row of 
pearls with which she was born. She attained Arhatship by attending; 
the Lord in company with a daughter* in-law of Anatliapiiidada. 

The Lord said, a banker presented his wife with a pearl nccklaoe. 
TIig wife gave it to Kas'yapa, who was sojourning in Mrigadava o,t 
liisbipattana in Benares. For that merit she was born wdth a row of 
pearls on her neck. 

LXXYIII. — The Lord was at Kachangala. An old woman, 
hearing from Ananda that the Lord was thirsty, approached him with 
a pitcher full of water. At the sight of the Lord her breast heaved and 
gushed and she felt the atfections of a mother. The Lord said, ‘‘ This 
kind woman was his mother in five hundred of his former existences. 
In one of her former existences she mastered all the mysteries of 
dhyana, acquired the knowledge of proper and improper application 
thereof, and rose to the rank of a female Arhat.” 

LXXIX. — While the Lord was at S'ravasti, Prasennjit and Brah- 
madatta quarrelled with each other. Luring the progress of the war, 
Prasenajit begat a daughter, and Brahmadatta a son. They adjusted 
their diflereiices on condition of their cljildren’s marriage with each other. 
Arriving at age Kshema, the girl, expressed her desire of remaining a 
virgin and devoted to the Lord. Her tathor, alarmed, wrote to 
Brahmadatta to hasten the marriage. But Kshema fled to the I^ord for 
protection. He examined her carefully, and, instilling into her the 
knowledge of truth, raised her above the influence of vile passions. 
When the priest was just going to unite the young couple, Ivshema. rOsSe 
up to the sky where she displayed miracles. >S].io canio down tlieiu'o, 
and witli the permission of her fatlier betook to hernutago. Tlio Lord 
said, Kshema in this very Bhadraka Kalpa delighted Lord Kas'yapa and 
obtained tlio boon of becoming the first among j'emale disciples. 

LXXX. — Yirupavndanam. Given in the Bodhisaitva Avadana. 
LXXXI. — Samudravadanam. Ditto. 

LXXXll. — A householder of S'rilvasti had the mortification O'f 
finding all his ohildren die as soon as they were born. He feasted tJ^o 
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Lord one day, and promised if bis next child lived to devote him to the 
Lord^s service, His next born was a long-lived one. The liousebolder 
kept bis word. Snmaiia, the boy, soon attained Arbatship under the 
edifying lectures of the benign Buddha. 

The Lord said, the high position of Sumana is due to his merit 
in feasting the Lord Vipas'yi, and in decorating the stupa raised over bis 
tooth and nails. 

LXXXIII. — For granting two dinars at the stupa of 'Vipas'yi the 
donor, Hiranypaiii a gambler, was born at S'ravasti, with two dinars 
always in hand; when the coins were removed they were instantly 
replaced by others. He frequented the Lord^s dwelling, and easily 
attained the high position of an Arhat. 

LXXXIV. — When the Lord was at Sh’avasti the queen of Prase- 
najit gave birth to a son clad in the ochre vestment of an Arbat. No sooner 
was he born than he enquired whether the Lord was in that city. At 
the tender age of seven he was raised to the dignity of an Arhat. 

The Lord said, When the son of Krika {vide supra LIX) wanted 
the permission of his parents to enter a hermitage, they made him 
promise his return after he had finished the study of the ‘three recop- 
tacles.'* He came hack and taught his parents. Pie obtained Arbatship 
which he so richly merited. 

LXXXV. — A pair of Yas'omitra^s teeth oozed out continuous streams 
of water. By frequenting the Jetavana he obtained Arbatship. 

The Lord said, in one of his former existences Yas'omitra, after 
entering the hermitage, supplied an old Bhiksliu and his followers with 
water for a thousand years. The boon which he secured made him what 
he was now. 

LXXXVI. — Just as the Lord landed at S^ankaB'ya, Xlpapudika, a 
Bhikshu, received him with great honor. The Bhikshu was admitted 
into the rank of Arhats. 

The Lord gave the following account of his merits — Five Bhik- 
shiis obtained true knowledge from Vipas'yi. One of them is this 
LTpapadika. 

LXXXVII. — Sohhita, the son of a rich S'ukya at Kapilavastu, 1)e- 
taking himself to the hermitage, obtained Arbatship. 

The Lord said, “In Bhadraka Kalpa, llajii So1)}uta erected a 
stupa over the hair and nails of Krakachchhauda in his own capital, 
Sobhavati. On a festive occasion a brotherhood of friends proceeded 
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to strew flowers on the stupa. Sobhita, refusing to take part with 
them, was e.^pelled from the company. Deeply mortified, he afterwards 
made sufficient amends for his misconduct. In another existence he 
obtained the favor of Kas'yapa, and, entering a mountain cave, cleansed 
the courtyard of a Buddhist stupa. 

LXXXVIII. — Kapphina, the young king of Dakshinapatha, had 
18,000 young courtiers. Proud of this strong body of supporters, he 
insolently commanded the lords of six cities, S'ravasti, &e., to appear 
before bim. They, in alarm, took refuge with the Lord. The Lord, in the 
following terms, challenged Kapphina to eome and fight : If you are 
standing do not sit, come with as much speed as you can.^^ By wafting 
his magic wand aloft, he suddenly brought into existence an innumer- 
able array of veterans of which he took the lead in royal robes. But 
when Kapphina was about to engage, a voice from heaven declared 
“ Obey the command of Buddha,” and he changed his mind. The Lord 
instructed bim in the Bodhi knowledge, and raised him to the rank ot 
an Arhat when he departed this world. 

The Lord said, “ A merchant of Bandbumati feasted Lord Vipas'yf 
and founded a Vihdra for bim in the 71st mundane period. This very 
man in his other existence as Brabmadatta, king of Benares, gave 
wholesome diet to a Pratyaka Buddha who was ill, and raised a stupa 
to his honor. For these merits he obtained Arhatship when living as 
Kai^phina, king of Dakshinapatha. 

LXXXIX. — A warder of a fort at Benares once snatched a quantity 
of food from a girl, and subsequently, putting himself to much suffering 
from wnint of food, gave it all to a Pratyeka Buddha. The Buddha 
showed him miracles. The man on his knees begged instruction in 
true knowledge, which was granted him. Born at S'ravasti, this man 
was named Bhadrika. He obtained Arhatship from S'akyamuni. 

XC. — When the Lord sojourned in a grove in the country of Sthula 
Koslitaka, that country was under the rule of a king named Koravya. 
His brother^’s son, Eashtrapala, was a handsome youth, endowed with 
perfection in every limb and feature. While roaming about in the grove 
one morning he beheld the Lord proceeding with his followers to the 
city to colleet alms. The signs of greatness on the person of the Lord 
made a strong impression on the susceptible mind of the youth, who 
fell at his feet, and solicited conversion. The Lord, however, declined 
to comply with the request until the youth should obtain the permission 


of his parents. This was, however, not easy of attainment, as bis parents 
and their relatives and friends did not approve of the plan of the youth. 
I’he youth, however, was resolute, and his importunity prevailed. He got 
the permission, was duly ordained, and raised to the rank of an Arhat. The 
congregation was surprised at this, and begged of the Lord to explain 
how it was that Rashtrapala, a youth born in a royal family and possess- 
ing no preliminary training, should at once become an Arhat. The 
Lord replied that this was due to the accumulated deserts of good works 
done by him in former lives. Once on a time the king of Videha, defeated 
by his enemy, repaired to the wilderness, and, roaming about in great 
distress from thirst, met a Buddha, and sought his protection. This 
protection was duly accorded, and the king regained his metropolis and 
worshipped the Lord for three months, after which he begged that he may 
be able to acquire true knowledge. That king is now Rashtrapala and 
earns the fruit of his good work. This explanation, however, did not 
suffice to satisfy the audience. The feeling seemed to be that the work 
was not enough for so high a reward as Arhatship. The Lord, therefore, 
continued. Again in the kalpa when human life extended to twenty- 
thousand years the Lord Kas'yapa sojourned in the Deer Park near Benares. 
At that time Benares w’^as under the rule of Krika, a pious king, under 
whose just administration the country prospered in every way, abounding 
in men, animals, good crops and flourishing commerce. The youngest 
son of this king paid a visit to the Deer Park at ILshipatana, and beheld 
the Lord impressed with 3^ great signs and 80 minor indications of 
greatness, and resplendent with glory mdre brilliant than a thousand 
suns put together. Deeply impressed by the sight, he fell at the feet of 
the Lord, and, sitting aside, listened respectfully to the religious dis- 
course which the Lord delivered. He then sought conversion, and Lord 
Kiis'yapa was satisfied, and when, the prince and his relatives sought his 
protection he had them duly converted. The prince planted an umbrella 
in honour of the Lord. That prince has now been born as Rashtrapala. 

Again, Bhikshus, there lived in former times in the city of Benares a 
poor Brahman, who lived on inh^vs (MuHka Brdhmana) , In order to 
collect tuber.s he used to repair to the top of a hill. On one occasion he 
there met a Pratyeka Buddha in distress, and did everything he could to 
relieve the distress by offering him all such refreshments as he could 
command. The Pratyeka Buddha benefitted greatly by his attention, 
and offered him a boon for his good deeds. The Brahman begged that 
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be may be devoid o£ all human passions^ and his prayer was im media, tel ;/ 
granted. And the person who then was a poor Brahman living- on 
roots is now horn as prince Rashtrapala. In his former existences he 
had underg-one many trials and sufferings in the cause of true religion^ 
to which he was always attached, and in return for it he is now born in a 
royal family and is endowed with so much personal beauty. And the 
ultimate reward of his devotion is that he is now come face to face with 
Arhatship, and acquired perfection in it. This shows that you should 
always avoid black acts, and betake to white ones which are sure at one 
time or other to bestow on you their much prized reward/'’ The Bhik- 
shus were greatly delig’bted by this narration. 

This is substantially the same with the story of the king of the 
Kaurava race which occurs in the As'oka Avadana {ante page 14). 

Beginning. ^ar^i'sr 

I 

End. ^rarwwT 5>Trm?Tcq5r*^^ s 

Colophon. i ^^T?r I 

tT^T^fw’i 1?? 1 

^ I 
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APAIUMlTATUB-DHA'llAKI. 

Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 7x3 inches. Polia, 22. 
Lines on each page, 5. Extent in slokas, 190. Character, Newai’i. Appear- 
ance, old. Prose. Generally correct. 

A mystic mantra and the praise thereof as a means of promoting 
longevity. The work professes to have been, related by Budtllia him- 
self, when sojourniug at tlie Jeta Grove near STavasti, to Manjnsri. 
The mantra consists of the following words : 

Om, salutation to the Bhagavat ; to the sovereign of endless life, 
■wisdom and unfailing glory ; to the Tathagata ; to the Arhat ; to the 
perfect Buddha ; thus, Om, to the soul of the virtue of virtues, the 
great virtue, the measureless virtue, tlie knowledge of measureless load 
of virtue ; and Om, to the possessor of all purified and pure duty ; to 
him who can rise to the sky ; to the scion of the naturally pure and 
righteous race, may this be propitious.” 

This sentence is repeated a hundred times, and he who recites it, 
or unites it, or causes it to he written, or keeps it written in his house, 
or hears it recited, or promulgates it, or worships it with offerings of 
flowers, incense, aromatics, garlands, unguents, clothes, parasols, flags, 
hells, standards ; or wears it on his person, is said to receive the full 
measure of human life. The work is reckoned among tho simple 
Sutras ; hut it is obviously a charm intended to be worn us an amulet, 
and must be of a comparatively recent date, — an imitation of the Hindu 
charms of Tantric origin. 

Beginning, sii?.* | m 

j ^3TciT^ 

qiqqf^f t 'g^vr fjURiRif 
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f5rf|srf»r ! ^ 

srre f^^T^rf^wf^ ^ric£}f% 

^T^w. q:ig'q?3irri?fq 'JZ'^ ^TTf^tgffr q"4^TW'flif 

qqiTSJ^f'fr 

q?5T^Tf^^ ’g^=?iT<i q^fqqif«fr i ^ qtx^ssn'^q; q3ii:q qq^rri-^^; 

w^T3Tsr^ ■^T'^:f^’*'rr^ qTWiitiif^ ^qiirrerq-- 

^^f^qiprr I 

End. 53"'?re’«qf: '-w ^“Ct'^u'! 

q^?r ■’i3'^qi?T'^qT^r'#T’^r 3iass|r'^ ^Tfq«ii'«12^?^«'^Tl'fw i 
Goloxihoil. ^■'RTHT I 


No. B. 40. 

BHADRAkIlPA ay ADANA. 



Substance, Nepalese paper, 15f X 5 inches. Folia,, 23. Lines on a 
page, S. Extent in s'lokas, 7,110. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

Thirty-four legends on moral subjects, related by JayasM in reply 
to a query of Jinas'ri who wished to know some of the anecdotes related 
by Epa Gupta, to his royal pupil As'oka. The scene of the second 
narrative was the Bodhimanda of Buddha Gaya, and that of the first 
the Kukkuta Garden referred to in the As^oka Avadana. 

Upagupta opens his narrative thus : — “ When the Lord, after 
having obtained what he desired, thought of returning homo, ail the 
gods began to sing hymns in his praise. He taught them tho subliuio 
truths of his religion.*’ 

I. The first story is that of Yas'odhara, the forsaken wife of 
Buddha. Suddhodana’s nejfiiew, Bevadatta, having been repulsed in 
his advances for her love, became her deadly enemy, and plotted several 
times to take her life. He accused her before his uncle, alleging that, 
unless she lives in guilt, how is it that when others become mothers in 
ten months from their first conception, she should remain big for eighteen. 
The king did not give credit to these allegations. Then ho induced the 
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-king to abdicate in Iiis favour for twenty- ono promising at tlie 

end of that period to fetch his son Buddha back to him. Iduring these 
tvventy-ono days he tried every means in his power to put an end to 
Tasodhara’s life, lie threw her into a tank ; but she was protected and 
sent to her father by the king of serpents who happeimd to be there at 
the time. This tank was long celebrated as GropaLirtha from another 
name of Yasodhani. Thrown into a blazing fire she was miraculously 
protected by the coldness which the fire suddenly assumed. Precipi- 
tated from a high hill, she was saved by the kindness of a big monkey. 
At the expiration of the appointed time Devadatta, unable to fulfil his 
promise, was imprisoned by, the king ; but he was soon after released 
on the intercession of Yasodhara. 

At the end of six years Yasodhara gave birth to a cliild as ugly as 
ugly could be. He was named Vinlpa. Envious Devadatta taunted 
Virupa, by saying, “O Viru[)a, do you know your father’s name? 
Buddha is gone these tv/elve years and you are at the age of six.” Ya- 
sodhara consoled her son by saying, ‘‘ Your father is gone in the search 
of a desire-fulfilling elixir. He will soon return, and change your ugli- 
ness into beauty. Do not believe in what envious Devadatta says to 
you.” 

II. After a stay of six years at Dharmadvipa, Lord Buddha 
presented himself at Benares with five of his followers. His residence 
was at Mrigadava in Eishipataiia. There was at this time a band of 
thirty “ sons of Belial” who revelled in all manner of licentiousness. 
One of them lost his mother Bhadrahgi who, in company with gods, 
came one day from the regions of bliss to hear the Lord’s lecture. Bha- 
drahgi found these wicked people following two women of bad character ; 
she found one of them, Kasfika going away, and took this opportunity of 
correcting the gay lotharios. She presented lierself before them in the 
guise of Kas'ika, and gradually and artfully led them to the Mrigadava, 
There she prayed the Lord to bring these wicked young men to tlie right 
path. Immocliatoly after she rose to tlie sky, and thence said : “ If 
you are to come to me worship Tattagata, and renounce the path of 
evil.” Following Bhadrdfigi’s advice, they proceeded to the Lord, who 
iiistriieted thorn in his faith, and touched them with his right hand. 
Forthwith, their heads were miraculously shavod, and their garments 
miraculously changed into yellow rags. They wore then sent by the 
Lord as apostles of his faith. They travelled from place to* place in thei 
guise of students (Brahmaoharis), preaching the Buddhist gospel 
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111. A company of professional saorificers of Benares, who were 
absent on a sacrifice at Vrinda, returned and found thirty old vaga- 
bonds reclaimed. They immediately placed themselves under the 
Lord’s tuition. The chief of the company was Luehira. 

IVo There lived at Kus'alagram, inhabited by the Dronas, one 
Purna, a Brahman, who, induced by a celestial voice, proceeded to the 
Himalaya, and there practised austerities to obtain favours from the 
Lord. He made thirty-four disciples. With these he proceeded to 
the Mrigadava. The Lord touched them with his right hand. Forth- 
with they were transformed into so many Bhikshus. 

V. IJttara and Nalaka were the two sons of one layi, the family 
priest of a king of Tvarkata in the vicinity of Avanti. IJttara was 
versed in all the Yedas. Nalaka was a kind-hearted man ; he wandered 
here and there as a hermit, unmindful of his study. They were both 
sent for their education to their uncle Driti, whose hermitage lay on the 
Yindliya Eauge, Driti advised them to proceed to the Lord at Mii- 
gadava, where they were initiated in the duties of silent hermits. 

YI. Sahhika wms a great controversialist. His mother was a per- 
fect mistress of the art of disputation. She was educated by a Bhik- 
shuni. She obtained the name of Mahadhi or great intelligence. By the 
merit of her good works she was cured of her bodily deformities for 
which she was exposed on her birth. She married one Yidyakara, only 
because she was defeated in a controversy with him. The fruit of this 
marriage was the great controversialist Sahhika. Sahhika, after having 
silenced all his antagonists, proceeded to Mrigadava to measure his 
powers of ratiocination with the Lord. But on the first sight of that 
great man Sahhika fell on his knees, and begged him for instruction. 
By the Lord’s command IJttara gave him the definitions of Samhuddha, 
Arhat, Srama.Tia, Bralimana, Snataka, Dvija, Yaidika, Vipra, S'rotriya 
Brahmaoh an, Eishi, Pari vrajaka, Muni, Tapasvi, Yati and Y ogi . W ithiu 
a short time Sahhika entered the hermitage. 

YII. The story of Jas'odevi. 

VIII. The story of GIrihapati Svastika. 

IX. After causing, on his way to Grana, a thousand boatmen to 
renounce the world, tho Lord presented himself one day at the hermi- 
tage of the Kas'yapas, There he converted Fulvavilva lias^yapa, 
Buddha Eas'yapa, Sarit Kas'yapa* and their nephew IJpasena with 

* The names are differently giv'en-ia other works, Umvilva occurs for tlio lirst, Kadi 
for the second, and Gaya for the third. 
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their numerous followers to his own faith. He gave the following 
story of their former lives : 

“ Three royal brothers, Indraraja, Sihharaja and Bhadraraja, pro- 
ceeded once upon a time from Kaluga to Hastiua, where a Tathagata 
made his appearance, in order to worship him and receive his blessing. 
Thejr invited him to their own kingdom, and on his death raised a Stupa 
to his honour. They hogged of him the boon of ever remaining tho 
servants of Sugata. They are now born as tho ICas'yapas.’^ 

X. Once on a time, on the Lord’s entrance into the Dharmaranya, 
seven hundred Rishis explained to him as many different modes of 
worship. The Lord pronounced them all, without exception, to be false. 
He explained to them the sublime truths of his own religion. They 
all obtained Nirvana by accepting his creed. 

XL Eiija Bimbisara heard one day his family priest teach the 
Dvatrihsat lakshanas, or the 32 signs of Buddhahood. From that 
time he became disgusted with the world, and panted for the knowledge 
of the true faith. Just at this time, the rumour of the Lord’s appea- 
rance in the Jatavana grove reached his ears. He resolved on an 
interview with him. Great was his surprise when he found the great 
Rishi Kds'yapa sitting before the Lord, a convert to the Buddhist 
faith. By the Lord’s instructions the Raja regained the ease of his 
mind, and entered on a course of virtuous administration of his 
kingdom. 

XII. Sariputra and Maudgalyayana were two foremost teachers 
among the early Buddhists, They were friends from their early boy- 
hood. They were both proficient in all the sciences of their day. The 
real name of Sariputra was IJpatishya. He was the last of the seven 
sous of a Brahman, Dharmapatiof Naradagrama, near Rajagriha, by his 
only wife Sari. Maudgalayana was the sou of Dhauyiiyana of Kelika, 
a village not far from Naradagrama. He was called Maudgalayana 
because he was born in the Gotiu. or clan of tlie M'audgaiayanas. 
They both were converted by the Lord himself, and both soon rose to 
high rank among his followers. Dirghanakha, the maternal uncle of 
Sariputra, envying the Lord’s great fame, came boastfully forward to 
silence the Lord by arg-uments ; but remained one of his most zealous 
partizans to the end of his life. Jeta, a Rishi, and Ahianda his friend * 
were at this time made converts. Jeta presented the Lord a Yihara 
which still goes by his name. 

XIII to XXXII. Short stories relating to the conversion of 
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varioiia p&r.qoiis to l.Iie BiuMliisli fciitli by Buddha hluiEiolt durliig' hiK; 
sojourn in tiie Jetavaiia grove. The eouverts were Elasyupa,, a rich 
Brahmanaj ETaradatta the nephew of Asita a Bislii, S'aktf a Brah» 
uiani, Pacima her friend, seven hundred disciples of Eudmka, 
Eebata a Muni, Anathapiridada, Piirna and other inliahitaiits of 
B'ravasti. When going to his hermitage in the Veiiuvana at Eajagriha, 
he appointed Puma at the head of the Sangha or Oliarch of B'ravasti. 
While journeying through a forest, Buddha fonnd a gang of robhers 
dividing their booty. The Lord, giving them an equivalent in gold, 
restored the stolen property to its owners. The robbers became his fol- 
lowers, and honoured him greatly when he lived at Eajagriha. 

XXXII. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord how was it that his 
mother (aunt) Gautami, though blind, was called Sulocliana or per- 
fect-eyed ? The Lord gave the following explanation : A big white ele- 
phant was very fond of his mother. He migrated with his old mother 
from the Himalaya to the Yindhyan forest where provender was easily 
procurable. Binding one day a travelling merchant in great distress, 
the kind animal took compassion upon him, and extricated him from his 
difficulties. That ungi’ateful wretch informed the king of Benares, who 
was in search of a white elephant, of such an animal being available in the 
Yindhyan forest, a circumstance which led to the poor elephant’s being 
tracked and caught. He was conducted to the lioyal Menagerie at 
Benares. Bor weeks together the elephant did not take any food, but 
shed profusion of tears. On being asked the cause he gave vent to liis 
filial apprehensions. The king granted him release. He hastened to 
find his old mother, with his heart beating with' apprehensions. He 
found her in the forest, blind with tears. On his arrival her eyes 
cleared up, and she got back her sight. I am that elephant, and 
Gautami is the old mother. 

XXXIII, The story of Nalini ; told in the Avaddna-kalpalata, 

XXXIY. Invited by his father, Lord Buddha proceeded from Ye^ 
nuvana to his capital. The king paid a return visit to Ida son at Ye- 
nuvana where he heard many edifying lectures. One of them contain- 
ed the following story : Itaja Sudasa of Benares had by a lioness a son 
named Sutasoma. When that son came to the throne he was in the Inibit 
of eatin g' privately raw human flesh in the jirison hbi;^so. He was expelled 
by the nobles from the throne on account of this habit. W aiidering in the 
forests, unattended and alone, he was met by liis mother, the lioness, who 
carried him to celebrate a sacrifice of a hundred royal youths. After 
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nmety-Bine piinoes liad been secured already, the es“king wont in 
search of Sutasoma whose adventures form the subject of another hook, 
viz., Sutasomajataka. The Lord said, I am that Sutasoma. 

Beginning, 1 
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Old No. 815.— New No. B. 42. 
BODHI-GHARYAYAT^RA. 

Substance, palm-leaves, 11 X 2^, Folia 48. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in slokiis, 1,100. Character, Newari. Date ? Appearance, old and 
smudgy. Verse. Generally correct. 

A philosophical disquisition on the duties appropriate to Buddhist 
monks. The work is in ten chapters. Its author’s name is not 
given. It opens with a dissertation on Buddhist disposition {Bodki- 
cMtia). This disposition is of two kinds, one called Bodhi-prankllii-‘ 
cJiitta^ or desire to acquire the true knowledge, and the other Bodhi- 
prastJidna-cMUa, or that ’disposition of the mind which obtains 
when that knowledge has been, acquired. The second chapter trouts 
of IdtiopadcBlumd or devotion to good work. This devotion is described 
to manifest itself in a desire to devote every thing good in tin’s 
world to the worship of Tathagata and his sous. The third dwells on 
three topics, respectively called Bxmjdmmoda^ Adhynana and YmhamL 
The firBi is the disposition to virtue, wishing all oi'oatiou to bo frue from 
pain and the troubles incident to existence ; the second^ supplication to 
all the Buddhas of every quarter for the onlightenment of the minds 
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of those who are immersed in pain ; the third, prayer to Jinas for the 
suppression of all sensuous desires — to wrest the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh. These lead to active benevolence, to the administration of 
medicines to the sick, food to the starving, relief to the poor, and the 
like,' — all which promote the disposition to acquire the true knowledge. 
TJie fourth chapter enjoins the devotion of the mind to the mandates 
of the Buddhas and their sons, whereby alone can liberation from the 
bonds of transmigration be acquired. The fifth is devoted to the means of 
overcoming all sensuous desires. The sixth to perturbations of the mind 
and the propriety of suppressing them, as also the cultivation of for- 
bearance [h-^liantUpdramild) ; and the seventh to active penance ( Vhya- 
pdramitd) or the subjugation of the passions by active exertion. The 
longings of the organs of sense and desires having thus been overcome, 
the eighth chax^ter, enters upon the subject of cogitation {DJiydna-pdra- 
miid) as to what is good and what is evil. Yirtuoiis actions resulting 
from a desire to benefit one’s own self, are described to bo vicious, as 
they are prompted by a longing for rewards ; this should be sujjpressed, 
and good should be done for the sake alone of doing it. Never should 
one proclaim his own merits, nor the demerits of others. Such cogitations 
settle the mind to meditation of that which alone is true. The ninth 
chapter is called Jdrajhd-pdramitd. It describes the nature of the true 
knowledge, and in doing so, two doctrines are discussed : 1st, Mdydudda, 
or that which ascribes every thing mundane to Maya or illusion ; and the 
2nd, SiinyataL'dda, or pure nihilism. The last chapter expresses a desire 
that whatever fruits may arise from the discussion and practice of the 
rules set forth in the work, may be to the glory of Buddhist devotion. 
Beginning I 
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No. B. 15. 

BODHISATTVA AVxiDA'NA. 

Substance, paper, 15 X l'f> Folia 205. Line.s on a page, 9. Extent 
in slokas, 4,784. Character Newari. Date, unknown. Appearance, old. 
Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A collection of legends regarding the former lives of the Bodhi- 
sattva. They were related at S'ravasti by the side of the tank Anava- 
tapta, by the Lord Buddha himself, in a series of lectures to his disciples 
who composed the audience, the subject of the lectures being stories 
illustrating the means of obtaining moksha. After an eulogy on the 
extraordinary powerl of Sariputra (Mudgalayana), the Lord gave an 
account of his ten sufferings, (See Bodhisatfcvavadana-kalpalata,) and 
then recounted a series of stories each of which is called a Jatafca. The 
stories relate chiefly to meritorious acts performed by Buddha in his 
previous existences. 

Sublidsa Jdtaka. In one of his former existences the Lord was a 
king, Suprahhasa by name. lie was very irascible, and, in an angry 
moment, severely scolded aa elephant driver, who in return spoke to him 
at length on the merits of charity, mercy, forgiveness, &c. This reacted 
on the mind of the king, who gradually began to long for Bodhi know- 
ledge. 

Vy'ighn JdtaJm. In one of his numerous oxistencos the Lord re* 
sided on the mount Kulaehala as a hermit. There he found a hungry 
tigress looking with a wistful eye at her newborn cubs. To relievo 
the poor creatures from being devoured by their hungry parent, the 


Lord determined to offer his own body to her. Tie let himself fall 
from a liigh precipice, to the valley where the tigress was, and expired, 
thereby saving the cubs. 

8ivi Jainha. As king of the Sivis the Lord, after bestowing tlie 
whole of his wealth on the poor, bestowed even his eyes to Iiidra, who 
begged them of him. Indra, pleased with his munificence, granted him 
heavenly eyes. 

Kulmasapmli Jd(aka. Kulmaspindi, king of Eos'ala, was none 
else than the Lord himself. His maxim was that wmlhtimed and welh 
jdaced charity is always laudable. A gift is never too siualL 

S'rcshihi Jdtaha. The Lord was a banker. A Pratyeka Buddha 
came to his door to beg. The wicked Mara preparetl aJ,ieU,at the 
door, but the virtuous banker fearlessly passed tlirough the hell, and 
gave his alms. 

Amaln/d s'reshtJii JdtaJca, In the course of an infinite number of 
transmigrations the Lord was once born a rich and munificent banker. 
Indra stole all bis property except a scythe for cutting grass and a bit 
of string for tying bundles of grass. The kind man used to gather 
grass, and sell it to relieve his poor neighbours. ■ 

8'as'a Jdtaka. Once on a time the Lord transmigrated into the 
brute world, and became a hare. Housed to lecture on moral subjects 
to two of his friends, one a jackal, the other an ape- Indra demanded ' 
food of him. Having nothing else to give he jubaped into a blazing 
fire, and requested Indra to eat his roasted flesh. 

Agasty a Jdtaka. The Lord was once born a rich Brahmaii of the ' 
name of Agastya. He practised austerities in an island in the Bouthorn 
sea, where Indra used to come and beg the Pdslii’s food and thereby 
deprive him of the means of snstenance. After four days the Hishi 
died of hunger. 

Maliribala Jdtaka. The Lord was onoe bom a most charitable 
king of the name of Maitribala. He gave away wliatovor -was uHiodof 
him ; once he gave five portions of his flesh to five Yakslias who longed 
for human flesh, and asked it of him. 

Yimimhhara Jdtaka. Visambhara was the prince of the Sivis. 

He gave away an elex)hant mueli esteemed by the Sivis to a Brilliinan. ■ I 
The Sivis complained of this before their king, the Pruico’s father, 1 
who banished Yfsambhara from his kingdom. Ylsambhara went to ■ 
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tlie forest with his wife and children. A Brdhman begged as gift the 
boys. He was instantly complied with. Indra then demanded 
Yisambiiara’s wife. Her too Visambhara gave away. Afterwards lie 
was known as S'akyamuni. 

Yajiia Jdtaha. Xing Yajiia, or Buddha in a former hirth, finding 
bis kingdom afflicted by a drought, consulted the Brahmans as to tlie 
remedies for the evil. They advised him to perform a sacrifice. The 
king did not relish the idea, because it involved the slaughter of a 
large number of animals; He established alms-houses in every city, in 
every village, and in every street. 

B'aJira Jdtalca. In one of his iirevious existences the Lord wns 
born as Indra, and when the Devas had to fight with the Asiiras his 
prowess alone was sufficient to overpower the enemy. 

BmJimmia Jdialia. The Lord was born in tlie family of a Brah- 
man. He went to a Guru who taught him many S'astras. The Guru 
ordered all his disciples to procure the Dakshina— the fees due to a 
guru — by theft. All consented, except that boy. 

Unmadayanti Jataha. The Lord was tlie king of the Sivis. The 
maddening fairy-like beauty of Hnmadayaiiti, wife of one of his minis- 
ters, captivated bis heart. Some of bis counsellors advised him to 
possess her by force. But the wicked advice was spurned by the 
king.'- ' 

Supdraga Jdtalca. The Lord was named Suparaga... He was a 
clever merchant, and expert man of business. In his old age he, along 
with a uuinher of other merchants, undertook a voyagcf to trade with the 
inhabitants of a coast named Bharu Kachchlia, He, with his wdiole 
fleet, was one niglit overtaken by a terrible storm. Suparaga foil on his 
knees and prayed and worshipped Sugata. Instantly the storm blew 
over, the wind was hushed, the sea was calm. The fleet reached safe 
its place of destination, and the merchants enriched themselves by very 
profitable trade. 

Ilabya Jdtalca. Buddha was in the course of his transmigrations 
born a fish. He was the lord of all the fishes. He lived in a largo an- 
cient pond. He instructed his fellow-creatures by his edifying leeturos 
on charity, righteousness, &c. Suddenly one summer the water of 
the tank was on the point of ^drying out. The fish-king looked to- 
ward the sky, and made U tow, saying, “ I will never seo the destruction 
F;-; -"i C 
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of so many of my friends.” On this Indra sent a heavy shower of 
rain, and filled the tank with water. 

Vartakapota Jdtaha. Once upon a time a forest was on fi.ro. The 
animals of the forest fled towards every quarter. One crippled, weak, 
wdugiess bird, unable to fly, solicited Agni to desist from burning. In- 
gtantly the fire was quenched. The wingless bird was the Lord himself. 

lumibha Jdtaka, In one of his existences the Lord was, under the 
iiamo of Knmhha, king over the Devas. Finding liis allies and Ids 
subjects much addicted to drinking, he rose up to heaven, and thence 
harangued them with the voice of thimdor. The subject of course was 
Temperance. 

Aputraka Jdtaha. In another existence, the Lord renouncing the 
world delivered a grand lecture on the transitory character of every- 
thing worldly, in order to rebuke those who re-entered the world after 
adopting the ascetic state. He said — the trouble of maintaining a 
family is a positive hindrance to Mukfci. 

Vim Jdtaha. The Lord was bora in tbe family of a Brahman. 
Ho had six brothers and a sister. All of them practised austerities. 
They were attended by only one servant girl. She gathered fruits, and 
divided them for the brothers and sister. Indra, for five successive days, 
stole the eldest brother’s share, in order to examine the imperturbability 
of his temper. He was a little moved on the first day ; on the second 
he suppressed his hunger ; from the third he had no desire for eating. 

8’rcJiihi jdtaha. Born in the family of a Brahman, the Lord was 
named S'reshthi. lie went to a hermitage. He bufiled all the endeavours 
of liis friends to bring him hack to his homo, by showing thorn by the 
clearest arguments that the highest pleasures are to be had only in a 
hermit’s life. 

JBiiddhalotlhi Jdtaha. The Lord was born in the family of a 
Brahman. He and his wife rououucod the world together. They lived 
in the same forest. One day as the Lord, at the end of his austerities, 
was gathering dust at a beautiful spot, and his wife was repeating the 
meditative formula, in came a young king, who, captivated by tho 
beauty of her person, at once ordered his servants to take her iiito liis 
carriage. She cried loudly for help. Then coming to tho hermit tho 
king found him not tho least agitated by tho loss of his wife. Ho 
admired his firmness, begged his par*don, and restored him his wife. 


JIansa JataJca, In the series of existences from the lowest form 
of animaiculm to man, the soul of the Lord once entered the external 
cover of a king of the flamingoes who lived at Maiisarovar. He had 
a general as generous as himself, Brahmadatta, King of Benares, 
longing to have a sight of this virtuous pair, caused a splendid tank to 
he dug in the suburbs of his metropolis, which he ha,d beautified at an 
immense cost. He issued a proclamation to the purpose that any bird 
coming to the tank v/ould be perfectly safe. Some of the flamingoes 
who went to Mansarovar were lond in the praise of the tank at 
Boiiares, The King of the flamingoes, with his faithful general, resolv- 
ed to pay a visit to the famous tank. But when floating on its waters 
the king bird was caught by men who were kept on purpose by 
Brahmadatta. All his followers fled away at the time of his danger ; 
but his general followed him wherever they led him. Brahmadatta 
seated them on a splendid throne, welcomed them, feasted them, and 
granted them liberty. The flamingo discoursed long on the advantages 
of virtue, and then took his departure. 

Mahalodlii JdtaJici. Again in another existence the Lord, under 
the name of Mahabodhi, delighted his large audience with religious 
discourses flowing smoothly from bis lips. He travelled from, country 
to country, visiting many kings, and captivated men’s hearts by his 
eloquence, at once soothing and x^ersuasive. He was a hermit of the 
rank of an Acharya. Men flocked to him by thousands. Some of the 
ministers of a King whom he visited warned him to keep a watchful 
eye upon the man. He is a sxiy,” they said, come to deceive us by 
the power of his speech.” 

The King, thus advised, doubted the honesty of the sage. One 
day when the hermit came to his xu'esence, the King did not salute him. 
The hermit, f erceiviiig this change in the King’s conduct, attempted to 
go away. The King said “ Where do you go from us, Sir ?” “ You are 
unfit for religious discourse,” was the rexfly, “ I shall go to the forest.” 
The King found it was no time then for detecting his knavery. Ho 
therefore allowed him to go, but requested him to come back after a 
while. The sage assented to this request. After practising in a forest 
four dhyauas and soon obtaining “ five experiences,” he returned to 
the King’s court. 

Many of the ministers came forward to refute the argumentB of tho 
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pioiis liorniif:. Ono of them said : “ Who can be the autlior of t'ho 
color and fragrance of the lotus and the like ? This earth is the result 
of nature {mihhdm) ” Another said — “It is impossible thtit this 
earth should he the result of an accident, and therefore have the wise 
Goncliided that it must have proceeded from one who is absolute mind 
and felicity.” A third remarked, that, the assumption of a single 
cause for objects of various nature resulting from diverse causos, is 
inconsistent. They must proceed from acts performed in previous 
lives, or attempts to do good would never be followed by pain. Another 
was of opinion that “ woods of various shapes, colors and qualities could 
not result from the fruits of works performed in former existences ; 
were it so, still woods destroyed do not again become woods, so the dead 
do not come to life again. Therefore we should seek liai)pines3 wliilo 
we live.” Tho hermit, perceiving that the King was fond of illustra- 
tions, retired to his hermitage. There, by a miracle, he created a 
large monkey, took out its skin, and made of it a covering for his own 
body, and repaired to the royal presence. Every one accused him 
of killing a monkey, and laughed at his conduct. “ Why,” asked the 
hermit, “ if all this be either natural or brought about by previous 
work, I have done no wrong in killing a monkey.” 

After this argument, the King oared very little for the sopinsms 
of the philosophers, but placed himself entirely under the guidance 
of the pious hermit. 

Mahahain Jatalta, The Lord was once born a monkey, dwelling 
in a woody spot by the side of the Ilimiilaya. A man, who had lost 
bis way in the forest, while gathering fruits, fell from a lofty tree into 
u deep lake. The monkey, who was close by, rescued him by carryijig 
him on its back over the steep precipice. At last w^eary with toil tlio 
poor creature fell fast asleep, appointing the man to watHh him. Tlio 
man wanted to kill the animal for its meat, and tlircw a stone at it, in 
order to effect his purpose. The sound of tho stone broke the monkey’s 
sleep. It found from what quarter it had come. It rebuked tho 
man gently, and showed him his way out of tho forest. In a short 
time the man died of a loathsome disease. 

Sarahlia Jdtuha, A Sarabha was eliased by a Idng on liorso- 
baok. While crossing a deep ravino tho king fell into it. The Sarabha, 
seeing the horse without its rider, immediately p^j^u’ccivod what had 
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Iiappened, and proeeedc4 directly to rescue tlio king. This Sarahha 
was Buddha in one of his transmigrations. 

Hum Jdtaha, A man was carried down by an impetuous stream. 
He cried piteously for help. A golden-colored stag {Ruru) rescued 
him from danger. He made the man promise on no account to dis- 
cover the place of the stag’s residence and let him go. 

Meanwhile the queen of the place had dreamt of receiving lectures 
from a stag as brilliant as gold. On receiving the promise of a large 
reward, that very man now betrayed his trusty and showed the king 
where the stag dwelt. 

The king aimed his shaft at the stag. But the animal neared the 
king of his own accord, and asked him who had shewed him the place. 
On finding the man to he no other than he whom he had once rescued, 
the stag told the king of the man’s faithlessness. The king wanted to 
kill him, hut the stag interposed. The king was highly pleased with 
him, took him home, honored him, feasted him, and received lectures from 
him. He taught the royal family lessons of high importance in tho 
true faith. 

The stag was none else than the Lord himself. 

Ka^yt Jateka, TVhile bathing in a river a certain king found a 
very delicious fig {Ficus religiosa) floating down tho stream, Tho 
king took it up and wanted to have more. He went high up the stream 
and found a hig fig-tree inhabited by monkeys who lived solely on its 
fruits. One of them was seen sending the monkeys off from the sight 
of the royal army. The king, thinking him to he the chief, cut with 
an arrow tho branch on which he stood. He declared himself to he tho 
king of the monkeys, and discoursed long with the king on man’s 
destiny and on virtue, charity, patience, penitence and so on. 

This monkey chief was Buddha himself. 

Kshnnti Jataka. A hermit practised austerities in a wilderness. 
A king came into that forest with tho ladios of his house. One day 
■while he slept, the ladies, in the course of their walk, came to the hermit’s 
grove. Tho hermit welcomed them, and extolled the powers of 
righteousness before them. The king, seeing a hermit amidst the royal 
dames, flew at him in a rage, and cut two of his fingers. Instantly 
he felt a burning fever. Tho hermit was the Lord Buddha. 



Brahma JcUaJcn, Once on a time the Lord, born in tlie regions oi 
Bralimu, came down to earth and brought the king of Yidoha, who 
wa,s ruining himself bj associating with low coinixanious, to tlie path 
of justice and virtue. 

Jatalm. An elephant supplied with his own flesh, iho food 
to a hundred men who were banished from, their houses, and w^oro 
almost dying of hunger. This elephant was the Lord in one of his 
former existences. 

Sutamna Jatalm. Subh^sliita, a Brahman, was soliciting alms 
from Sutasoma, when suddenly there was a great uproar in tlie female 
apartment. Sutasoma, asking Suhhashita to wait a lifctlo, went into 
the seraglio. King Sa,udasa {vide Avaduua-s'ataka, story 89) got hold of 
him, and carried him away. Sutasoma remembered the promise lie had 
made to Subhashita, solicited Saudasa to grant him a moment’s leave 
that he may grant some money to the Brahman. After long entreaty 
Saudasa permitted him to go. Sutasoma, after redeeming his promise, 
returned as he had engaged. Saudasa, highly pleased to find the 
prince a man of his word, permitted him to ask four boons. The boons 
Sutasoma asked were the following : — 

That Saudasa should always speak the truth, leave the slaughter 
of animals, liberate all captive princes, and give up eating raw flesh. 
Though reluctant, Saudasa nevertheless granted these boons. 

Tins prince Sutasoma of the Kaurava dynasty was none else than 
lord Buddha in one of his previous existences. 

Ai/o JdtaJca, A royal youth once obtained permission from bis 
parents to proceed to an hermitage. This prince was the Lord. 

Maliirn Jdtaka. A buffalo, though constantly harassed by a wicked 
monkey, did not try to injure him. This buffalo w^as the Lord. 

S'atapatra Jdtaka. A lion, that had a hone stuck into his throat, 
went to a S atapatra, who, pitying the sufferings of the lion, took the 
bone out of his tliroat. Tho same lion, wlille devouring a largo quan- 
tity of venison, was asked for a bit by tho fS'atapatra, wdio wris at tliat 
time very hungry. But the lion gave him nothing. Tho S'atapatra 
was not tho least moved by it. This S 'atapatra was the Lord himsolh 
After this story follows a few verses enumerating the different 
merits of offering various things to Buddha, as also of reading and 
of hearing read works on tho Buddhist religion. 
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BODHISATTVXVADAm-KALPALATA, 

T I 

Substance, yellow paper, lOi x 4-|- inches. Folia, 152. Linos on a 
page, 10. Extent in slokas, 3,705. Character, Devanagari. Appearance, 
old. Verse, Very incorrect. 

A store-bouse of legends regarding Buddha’s former existences. 
It seems to be partly a sequel to, and partly a poetical amplification 
of, the work noticed under the last preceding No. It is called a * tree 
yielding whatever is wanted of it,’ (kalpalata) and the metaphor is kept 
up in the generic name of its subdivisions, which are called pallam or 
leaves,” and not adJiydym or “ chapters.” The codex under notice is 
obviously incomplete, as it commences from the 5ist chapter or pallava. 
It appears, however, from the presence of an invocatory verse at the ho- 
giuuing of the chapter, and the absence of all such invocations at the 
beginnings of subsequent chapters, that the work was divided into two 
parts, of which the first included 50 chapters, and the second 58, Each 
chapter contains a distinct story, illustrating a paidicular moral maxim, or 
an incidence in the life of the saint. The author of the work was 
Kshemendra, who had the title of Mahikavi or “ the great poet.” Ho 
was probably the same with the author of the TuMd-sani-^myara, Iho 
archetype of Somadeva Bhatta’s’ Vrihathathd. If this identification 
be tenable, the date of the work would be the 5th century of the 
Christian era. 

LI , — Ten Bufferings. Lord Buddha, during his sojourn by the side 
of the tank Anavatupta, while giving an account of the former lives of 
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S'ui'iputra a,nd MaiidgaljSyana, illustrated ttie maxim tliat “ every 
creature must suffer from the effects of his works” by adverting to the 
ten mundane pains which he suffered. He said : 

(1) . “ In one of my previous existences, when Iliad tlie name 

of Kharvota, I killed my half-brother at the instigation of my wife, 
Kalika : I have an ulcer on the top of my right toe as a consequoneo. 

(2) . *• As Artliadatta, a merchant, I killed one of my own calling, 

who was much opposed to my interests. The consequoneo is, that I 
have suffered from a sore caused hy the prick of a catechu thorn. 

(3) . “ In another existence, as Chapala I tlirev/ away, with my 

own hand, the contents of TJparishya’s alms-bowl. This IJparishya was 
a Pratyeka Buddha. I have my alms-howl always empty for that 
outrageous conduct. 

(4) . “ As Bharadvaja, I falsely charged my elder brother V as'ishtha 
with holding criminal intercourse with a maid-servant, who was an 
anchorite ; and that is why Sundari has published a similar scandal 
against me in my present existence. 

(5) . “ As a Vaisya, Mrinala by name, I wanted to live with Bha- 
drii, a public prostitute, on the condition that she should not allow any 
body else to have connection with her. Finding her one day in 
the company of another, in a fit of anger, I killed her. Consequently a 
Bhikshuni has brought a false charge against me in this life. 

(6) . As Manthara, a Brahinana, finding one day my neighbours 
giving a splendid feast to Vipashyi, I railed at them, saying, ‘ these 
stupid bald-heads should be fed with barley and weavelled kodra ; they 
do not deserve rich viands,’ I have now to live upon kodra and 
barley in eousequeiico of these irreverent w’ords. 

(7) . “ Born in ancient days as XJttara, I spoke ill of one Pudgnla. 
I have suffered greatly for it, and had to lead a vicious life for six. years 
in the present existence. 

(8) . There was a rich patriarch, Dhanavan by name, in the 
country called Karpata. He had a son named Si’i'man. Tiktamuklia, 
* bitter-faced,’ a medical loractitioner of the place, cured Biinnin of 
various diseases, but obtained nothing for his remuneration. Wlion 
S'riman fell ill again, Tiktamukha put a period to his life by adminis- 
tering a strong poison to him. I was that medical man, and for my 
treacherous conduct to B himau, I suffer from spermatorrhiou in this life. 


(9) . “ In another existence, as a fisherman, I took great delight at 
tlio sight of a large fish under convulsions of death from repeated strokes 
of the axe. I suffer from cephalgia in. oonseqnenoo of that denioniao 
conduct. 

(10) . “ Born as an athlete, I treacherously put one of niy antago- 

nists to death. I suffer from rheumatism for that deadly sin,” 

Uuhnamti Amddna. The saint then related the following stoiy j 
S' achipati, or Indra, once came to pay his respects to the saint, and, find- 
i33g him smile, enquired after its reason. The Lord, recalling to his 
memory some ancient events, said : “ There was one lAiukmavati in the 
city of IJtpalavati ; she found a young woman, ravenously hungry after 
delivery, just on the point of eating up her new-born hahy ; immediately 
Eiikraavati cut her breast with a sharp knife, and offered it to the hungry 
mother. When news of this event reached the heavens, Indra presented 
himself before that wonderful woman, and asked her if she had any 
agitation in her mind at the time of performing that superhuman deed ? 
She replied in the negative, which was of course true. Indra granted 
her a boon by which she was transformed into a man. Soon after, tlio 
king of the city breathed his last, and the crown was offered to Ilukma- 
vati, the newly made man. His reign was the happiest ever recorded 
in the annals of Utpalavati. 

“ In her next life Eukmavati was born in the family of a rich 
banker. The banker’s son always thought deeply of the miserable con- 
dition of birds. Binding no other wa,y of relieving them, he proceeded 
to a cremation ground, cut liis own flesh into minute pieces, and 
distributed them to the winged animals. A big bird plucked out his 
eyes. The pain was excruciating, but Sattvavara, the banker’s son, was 
all firmness. He discoursed with perfect composure on the evanescent 
character of everything human, and on the great merit of charity. 

“ He was again born as a great Brahmana. In a short time ho 
got the reputation of a wise man. Finding a tigress on the point of 
devouring her new-born whelp, he offered his own body, which saved 
the young tiger’s life.” 

Lli.— "The story of AiUmpimya ; to he found in the Avadaiia of 
that name. 

LIII.-~-The .story of SuhhdHlutayaveshl ; to bo found in the Ava- 
dana S'ataka, S. 38, p. 29. 
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.-—Sattvcm^hadha Amdana, Wlien the Lord conveidod Piis1i«> 
yild, a female ogre, a smile was seen on his lips. Indraj who was near^ 
enquired after the cause of his smile. The Lord said ho v/as thinking 
of some ancient events. In the days of yore, there was a king named 
Mahotidra Sena in the city of Mahendravati. He had a son Sattva- 
uBisaclIia by name. Diseased people from different quarters of the globe 
used to come to him. They were invariably cured by his touch., After 
his death, wise people in the neighbourhood kept his corpse exposed near 
the border of a forest, where it was miraculously preserved from rotting. 
People still recovered their health hy touching his corpse. 

The Lord said to Indra, ‘‘ a future king As'oka will erect a chaitya 
at the spot vi^here Sattvausha.dlia’s body was preserved. I am that 
Sattvausbadha.” 

LY. — The story of Banandada ; to he found in the As'oka Avadaiia. 

LYI. — Fh/idm-sarpa Amdana. The Lord was living at Hingu- 
mardana, the king of whieh pfface had a great veneration for him. One 
day the ministers of the king complained of a terrible snake, whieh lived 
on mount Pashana, and destroyed a large number of people every day. 
The Lord undertook to quiet the serpent. He was perfectly success- 
ful. The serpent became a rigid Buddhist from that time. 

» LYII . — Bdlokslii Amdana. There were four stupas at Paslntna. 
The Lord erected a fifth one himself. At Balokshi he induced a rich 
banker to erect a stupa, celebrated afterwards as Baloksbiya stiipa. 
The Lord converted Dambara, a Taksha of the village Dambara, and 
Midlikti, a Chandali of Bhandalagrama. At Patala he made Potala, a 
follower of liis creed, to erect a splendid stiipa on his hair and nails. 
The Lord said to Indra a king Millinda will erect a stupa at Piltala. 

JjYllL--FuiPjabaIa Avaddna. The Lord was seen smiling at 
Pushkalavatf. Indra asked, the reason of his smiling. The Lord said 
there was a king, Punyabala by name, at Puuyavat. One day when 
going to his villa ho found by the road-side a miserable diseased old man, 
suffering greatly. Touched with pity the king established a hos])ital in 
his city. He used to inspect the cures effected by tlie physicians in 
his serviee- One day, on coming to superintend the hospital lie found 
a blind old man complaining the loss of his sight. On being apprised 
of tlio King’s presence, tbo old man approached him and said, () king, 
if you could grant me your right eye I would recover my sight.” 
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Iiistantlj tlie king plucked out Ins eye. This old man TV'as Iiidra. Ho 
threw off his disguise, replaced the king’s eye, and granted him several 
boons. 

LIX . — Kimala Avadana. King As'oka of Pataliputra had many 
wives. His son Kiinala, by Padmavati, had peculiarly graceful eyes. 
His eyes attracted the attention of Tishyaraksha, one of his numerous 
step-mothers : she became enamoured of him. Put Kunfila was true 
to his wife Kanehanamahl Pie rejected with scorn the offers of a 
vioious step-mother’s love. Tishyaraksha determined to destroy his 
eves, the causes of her shame. Kunala proceeded by order of his 
father to Takshas'ihi to v/ar against its rebellions governor. Anxiety 
on account of the absence of a dear son produced serious illness in the 
king. He suffered greatly, and it was only Tishyaraksha’s care that 
cured him. As a reward she was allowed to reign supreme for seven 
days. During these seven days, she wrote to the Governor of Taksha- 
s'ilii to pull out the eyes of Kiiinila. That letter was intercepted. It 
fell into the hands of Kunala, who, honoring the command of the reign- 
ing empress, caused his own eyes to be destroyed. Kdiichanaraala, his 
wife, brought him back to the capital. As'oka, wko knew nothing of 
what had transpired, was all in tears at the piteous condition of his son. 
People asked Kunala if he bore any grudge against her who was the 
cause of his misfortune. He said “ No. I am quite satisfied with my 
step-mother’s conduct.” His professions were all true, and because 
they were true, he got his eyes hack, and they were even more charming 
than before.* 

LX. — The story of Ndgahumdra ; see Avadana S'ataka, S. ffO, 
p. 34. 

LXI. — The story of Karshaka, vide As'oka Avadana. 

LXII. — The story of Yadodhardy see Bhadrakalpa Avadana, S. 1, 
p. 42. 

LXIII. — ‘Pliypaldijana Avadana, In the town of Magadha there 
lived a Brahman named Nyagrodhakalpa. His wife Surupa gave birth to 
a beautiful son under a pippala tree. This son was named Pippalayana, 
or the sou of a pippala tree. Averse to the pleasures of the world, 
the son refused to marry. But on the urgent solicitations of his fatlicr, 

* Tills voreiem of tlio story is, in several respects, different from wliai lias Ijeen givou 
iu tiio As'oka Avadana (vide ante, p. 11), 
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Iio prodneed a golden image, saying, if any one eoul J proouro him a girl 
as fair as the image, he would marry, well knowing no terrestrial hoing 
could equal the image in beauty. After a long search, a friend of his 
father found Bhadr^i, the daughter of Kapila, possessed of the necessary 
qualification. Her colour was as bright as that of gold ; but she too 
w'as much against marriage, a circumstance which led Pippalayana to 
accept her as his bride, because he knew full well that the duties of 
married life will never have to be endured by him. Pippalayana 
obtained Bodhi knowledge from the instructions of ICas'yapa, then dwell- 
ing under the shade of a sacred tree, Baluipatra by name. Pippalayana 
%vas afterwards celebrated under his patronymic as Maha Kas'yapa. 
Bhadra too obtained the highest bliss b}?- renouncing the world. 

On being asked the reasons of their rapid advaiioeinont, the lord 
said, Pippahlyana, in one of his former existences, was a poor man ; he 
nevertheless feasted Sfiklii, a Buddha, when he was almost dying from 
want of food. In another exi<:' . "..,he endowed a splendid stiipa, 
erected by bis father King of } parasol. 

LXIV . — Kinnari Amddnf' ''''rpent-cateher, at- 
tempted to capture the king ^ ' ut from his abode 

, ^ . J 1 r • jpantatioks. The king, 

by means of drugs and mystic , A , . i greatly terrified, 

t u 'a I / rlPadmto. Tins n i-n i -Yr- . 
took shelter with a tiunter, namec\^ . killed Yidya- 

dhara with poisoned arrows, and ] \llec ^ charmed 

noose of wonderful power. On his de£^; Vi noose to his 

son TJtpala, who dwelt at Hastin%ira i? Yulkahtyana’s 

hermitage. Once upou a time TJtpala arming song resound- 

ing in the air. Learning it was being sung'^^n exceedingly beautiful 
Kinnari * he captured her by means of his noose. The Kinnari, to regain 
her liberty, offered to givo him her crowii-jowel, which could lend the 
power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When the two were 
settling their bargain, in came Siidhana, a young prince of Hastiini, on a 
bunting excursion, ITtpala gave him the crown-jtnvcd, and the Kinnari 
married him, and the married couple proceeded to the palace. 

At this time, there lived in the royal household two Bralimanas, 
Kapila and Pushkara, the former serving as priest to the king, ami tho 

* Tiie Kiiinarus are a fabled vaeo of dcrai-gocla with, Iminan budiof; and ocpiine 
boads. They were noted for tUeii* musical accompli sbinents, and bold tbu nuib of 
beaveiily eboristere and followers of ICavera, the god of wealth, 
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latter, in tlie same capacity to the prince. They wore Yaiii of their 
learning, and always quarrelled with each other. One of the fuclitories 
of the king rehelling, the king directed his son to lead an army against 
the rehellioiis vassal. Suclhana left his wife with her crown-jewel under 
the care of Ms mother. Tho king, after his son’s departure,!* dreamt an 
inauspicious dream, and Kapila his priest advised him to offer a Kiii» 
nai’i as a burnt-offering to propitiate the enraged divinity who had 
caused the dream. Kapila was a shrewd man who took this oppor-* 
tunity of humbling his rival, for he knew full well that the prince was 
sure to die if the Ivinnaii were killed in a sacriilce. But he was dis- 
appointed. The queen privately warned her daughter-in-laiv, and sent 
her away with the crowm-jewel, to Kinnarapura. 

The lunnari left a ring and some charmed butter with Valbalit- 
yana, requesting him to hand the two things over to Siidhana. 

Sudhana returned victorious from, tho war. But his joy was 
damped by the loss of his wife. He determined to proceed to Kinuara- 
pura, and immediately set forth in a northerly direction. On his way 
he obtained the ring and the butter from Valkalayana which helped 
him immensely in overcoming the fatigues of his journey. He crossed 
the mountains Himalaya, Kuladu, Ajapatha, Kamariipa, Ekadhara, Yaj- 
raka, and Khadira, one after another, and encountered many adventures. 
Beyond mount Khadira he found two great mountains turning on 
a wheel which made that road impassable. He destroyed the axle of 
the wheel, and fixed the mountains in their proper places. After this 
adventure, he had to ford the Guha, Patanga, liiodiui, Hasiui and 
several other furious mountain streams before he reaehod Kinnarapiira. 
There he met his wife, and the two wept tears of joy. 

The Lord said “ I am that Kinnari and I urn that Sudhana.” 

LXV , — Nalint Amduna. Asked by his audience to give an 
account of the preceding existence of his parents, the Lord said : 
King Kas'yapa had a daughter named Nalinl 'When she was of a 
marriageable age, she w^as placed by her father near the hermitage of 
a sage named Kas'yapa, who had a youthful son of great beauty, begot 
by a deer. The youth was named Ekas'rifigi, because he had a short 
horn on his head. Nalinz met the youth, brought him to her fathor’.s 
house, and was married to him. Ekas'rihgi afterwards took other wives, 
and had by them a thousand sons. The sage Kiis'yapu afterwards 
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becarao Siuldhodana ; the deer, G-autami ; King Kas'yapa, Da.n(lapani j 
Ekasriiigi, myself; Naliiii, Yasodhara; and the thousand sons, my 
lS''i'avakns and followers. 

LXYI. — The story of Kmihimara ; vide Avadiiua of that name. 

LX'VI ^. — SangharnlcHhita Avaddna. Sangharakshita, the sou of 
Buddha-rakshita, w^as intended, from Ids’ couception, by liis father 
to be a disciple of S^ariputra. Acting according to the instructions 
of that great teacher, Sangliarakshita renounced the wmrld. A few 
of his friends invited him to accompany them on a voyage. IIo 
accepted their invitation. When their ship was far aw'ay from laud, 
it was overtaken by a sudden storm. Every one feared that his 
end was come. But a voice from lieaven quieted their mind. It 
said, ‘‘ Cast Sangharakshita overboard and save yourselves.” Tiiej?- 
threw him overboard, and he was carried to the Nagaloka. The 
Nagas, unable to bear the ]sure refulgence of his person, managed to 
throw him into the ship again. But the unfortunate Bhikshu, while 
sleeping, was again east overboard, and left alone on a desert shore by 
his inhuman companions. Unmoved by sufferings, Sangharakshita 
resolved to travel through the whole length and breadth of the earth. 
He passed through many viharas, witnessing various extraordinary scenes, 
each testifying to the truth of the great principle that the merits of a 
work are never destroyed. Once he lodged at a vihara wEere he 
found the Bhikshus to be very simple and well-behaved people. They 
collected their vegetables, dressed their curries, and prepared their 
food. But as soon as the viands were placed on the plates, each grain 
of rice became transformed into a large wooden club. The BJiikslius took 
the clubs up, and began to strike at one another. They continued fight- 
ing in this way till the ground was all covered over with blood. At 
tJio end of the fight, they quietly sat down, talking as old friends. On 
enquiry, Sangharakshita came to learn that in a previous existenco they 
liad fought at a viliara where the Bhikshus were eating, and this was a 
daily punishment for that great miseoiiduet. 

♦At another vihara Sangharakshita obtained, with much difficulty, an 
empty room on condition that he was to keep strict silence. But there, 
the presiding divinity of the place appeared before liim, complained of 
the criminal and unnatured conduct of the Bhikshus, and requested him 
to reform them. He instantly began to preach, and was in a short time 
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iiiaster of the place. The five hundred Bhikshuswho dwelt there wore all 
GorrectecI, and converted. With these he proceeded through the skj 
to the place where tlie Lord Buddha was then residing. Buddha preached 
to the now converts, and they returned home well pleased. .Finding the 
Lord, alone Sangliarakshita said, “ 0 Lord, on my v/ay buck I iiave 
seen animals of the shape of pillars, wails &e. What are they ? In 
consequence of what sin have they got such unnatural shapes P’’ d.'he 
.Lord said, “ they were all S'ritvakas to the Lord Kas'yapa. They ]ia<l 
spat on the v/alls of the monastery or Sanghagriha, and therefore they 
BOW suffer.’’ 

Sangliarakshita easily obtained Arhatship. The Lord said the 
reason of his high, and rapid advaiicemont was that in one of his previous 
existences, he liad made a samadhi under the instruction of Lord 
Kas'yapa. 

LXVIII. — Fadm&vati Avaduiia. The Bhikslius asked the Lord 
why and for what sin, on the part of Yas'odhara was slie, on lier first deli- 
very, ordered by Suddhodaua to be put to death. The Lord said, there 
was a king Brahmadatta by name, at Kampilla. He picked up in tlie 
forest a destitute girl, Padmavati, who scattered lotuses at every step she 
moved, and made her his favorite queen. This girl was born of a hind, 
who had drunk of a portion of Skiudilya’s seed. She was very simple- 
minded. Other queens, envious of her position, used to play tricks upon 
her, and at the time of her first deliveiy cheated her most shamefully. 
These wicked ladies, on the occasion, told her, “ Dear Padmii, you are 
a rustic girl, you do not know liow to give birth to a royal child. Let 
us lielp you,” She yielded. Tliey covered her eyes, tlirew into the 
river the twin boys slie brought forth, and decked her face with goro. 
They deceived her by telling that it was only a lump of fiesli that elio 
had given birth to, and it had been thrown into the river. At the same 
time they informed lier husband that Padnul, had oaten up her two 
new-born sons. Tlie king, enraged at her inbiinuin conduct, ordered 
her to instant execution. But there were slirewd men in the oourt, who 
privately saved lior life. 

The divinity presiding over S'andilya’s hermitage appeared to the 
king in a dream, and revealed the whole trutli to him. The king made 
a strict investigation in the harem, and found that Padmavati had 
been poi-feotly iunoeent He became disconsolate, and gave vent to 
loud iamentaiions. 
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Soon after some fisftennen appeared at tlie court, and prcsontod tbo 
king with two infants who betrayed their royal Jineage by tiie 3’esem« 
bhmce of their features with those of the king. They were re}iorted to 
have boon found in a vessel floating on the river. The courtier who 
saved Padma s life now wished to produce her before the king. But she 
refused to return, and proceeded to her father’s hermitage. After the 
death of her father, she travellod through various places in the 'habit of a 
Parivrajika. In the course of her peregrinations slie stopped at BonsiroSo 
Brahmadatta conducted her with great honour to his capital iroin that 
place. 

“ In a previous existence Padniavati, wliile yet a girl, had given a 
lotus with which she was playing to a Pratyeka Buddha, but wantonly 
had taken it back. Because she had given a lotus, therefore at every 
step she produced a lotus ; because she had taken it back, therefore site 
was ordered to oseention. This Padmavati is Yas'odhara.” 

LXIX. — Bucldha’prasddint Amdana, Xing As'oka lived at Patali- 
putra. He erected chaityas and raised stupas over Sugata’s relics col- 
lected from various quarters,, even from Nagaloka, and always feasted the 
Buddhist Saugha. The stuj)as raised by him numbered eighty-four 
thousand. He used to feast the Saugha every day. One diiy a vain 
Bhikshu, told an illiterate old man : “ Bo you, old man, know wdiy the 
king feeds you ? He will ask you some questions on the mysteries of 
our religion.” The old man felt very much distressed, for he was per- 
fectly innocent of all learning, and greatly disliked being exposed. 
But the goddess Buddha-prasadhini appeared before liim, encouraged 
him, and instructed him by saying “ Toll the king in reply, ‘ Iiear 0 
King, the sum and substance of all religion. The de}>osits in u treasury 
are but fuels to the firo of greed. The meritorious worlis perforin od 
with wealth, spread all over the earth. Eating and sleeping are for 
the satisfaction of those only that are blinded by ignorance.’ ” 

As'oka presented tlio old man a common piece of cloth in ter wo von 
with golden threads. This old man chtained zlrluitship after perionu- 
ing a samaelhi, nnder tlie iiistruotiou of tlie gods. On auoihnr occasion 
king As'oka, finding the vestment of a Bhikshu highly poriinuod, asked 
him the reason. The Bliikshu said, “ I lived a inonth in heaven under 
a Purijata tree; and thence the odour.” From the time of this oonversa® 
tion AB'oka undertook to dedicate holy gardens to tho three ilutnus. 
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LXX.— Araddm. Mtidhyantika, a Bhilwliii, was soiifj 
to Easliruir as a niissionary hy Ms spiritual guide A'naiifla. Kdslimir 
was at that time peopled solely hy the Nagas. The Nagas poured a 
sliower of arrows upon him. But these weapons formed a splendid 
parasol over his head. The Nagas, wmuderiug at this miraoulous result, 
graiited him an uninhabited site, and he very soon converted that place 
into a Yiliiira. 

JjXXl.—S'onmM Avaddna, S'miavasi was a propagator of tlio 
Baddhist faith at Matliiira. He was asked by two athletes the meaning 
of the term S^Goavusi. ilo said : “ Finding an old man not willing to 
exohaiigG his s'oua or oehre-colored vestment even far a royal robe, I 
panted for a similar ochre-colored clotli, honce I am called Sohavasi.” 

At TJnimunda a hill in Mathura he converted Nata and Bhnta, two 
Nagas, and erected two Yiharas of the same name in commemoration of 
their conversion. 

LXXII. — UpagiqHa Avaddna. TJpagupta was intended by his 
father, Gupta of Mathura, to he a disciple of S'onavasi. IJpagupta had 
deep reverence for S'onavasi. Yasavadatta, a prostitute, finding XJpa- 
gupta very handsome, desired him to call it hers. TJpagupta said, “ This 
is not the proper time for going to a prostitute ; I shall call at the 
proper time.” Some time after this, Yasavadatta poisoned one of her 
paramours at the instigation of another. She was sentenced to be killed 
with torture. The executioner cut her nose, her ears, her hair, and 
took away her clothes. TJpagupta, thinking that to be a proper time 
for seeing a prostitute, appeared before Yasavadatta, and iiistruetcd 
her in his faith, which gave her gi’eat consolation. IJpagupta became 
an Arhat; he conquered Kama and commanded him to exliibit Sugata’s 
beauty. Kiima trausfornaed himself into Sugata, assuming a brilliunl 
form, with large eyes sliut in meditation, and still oye-hrows. TJpagupta 
converted eighteen lacs of the people of Mathura. 

LXXni. — Ndijndofiha Avaddna, See As'ok;lvadaua, 

LXXIY. — 8am2Kidt Avaddna, As'oka was a Kalpavriksha to all 
beggars. He gave away ninety-six lacs of gold pieces in thirty»six years. 

At the time of his death his grand-nephew Sampadi prevented his treasur- 
ers from obeying the orders of the old king. As'oka, liaving nothing 
else at hand, gave away one-half of the pill he was desired to use, und .s 
at last, by the advice of E^idhagupta his minister, granted the wUeio 
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kingdom to the Sanglia. 8aiiii>adi bought it back at the cost of four 
croros ot goldeu dinars. 

LXX.7 . — Smsiimm Aodddua. Srastiniaa, a Jina, v/ho iivud at 
S'ravasti, told the Bhikshiis, that iguorauce is at the root of all the vices 
of the world. 

LXXYI, — Vidura Avaddna. Jina found a large animal suffering 
eseruciating torture from the bite of innumerable worms subsisting on its 
Tilecrs. Jiua said, “ This animal was in the course of the transmigration of 
his sorJ, fi king, named Vidura ; aud he heat a Pratyeka Buddha who ha,i,I 
eiktered his seraglio, thougli the person had entered it only to teach his 
wives tlio ^:ruo religion. Ho will have to suffer the tortures of hell-ffre, to 
he born in the Ohandula caste, to kill a holy man, and again to suffer 
heal. Born a man ho will have to tirke ordination as a monk from the 
teacher Uttara, and to he imnished by Kaslraja for being honored by his 
wives.” 

ISAXNlA.'-^Alpasvdsa-Mithdsvdm Acaddna. Pour serpents, Dhri- 
tani-shtra, Yirurha,Virupaksha,Dhanadhipa,andtwo men, Kainakeya aud 
his nephew S'aila, all obtained the highest bliss from Jiiia’s instructions. 
They all lived in or about the forest Adumaya. The Lord Jina said, they 
all had been attentive to the lectures of Kas'yapa Buddha in their pre- 
vious existences, under the names of Alpasvasa and Mahusvasa. 

LXXYIII . — Sakra chjcmma Amidna. See As'oka Avadaaa, ante^ 

p. 15. 

LXXIX . — Jivadarind Avaddna. Jivas arma was a learned Brdh- 
mana of S'ravasti ; he married at an advanced age at the request of his 
friends. BLis young wife thought the old man intolerable. To satisfy 
her wicked cravings, she wanted to have him away from Iiome, and 
induced him to travel from court to court in quest of aims. The Brah- 
maiia collected a large amount of money ; but he was robbed of all be 
had got by a gang* of thieves on his way home. He was lamenting 
over his loss when Lord Bhutabhiivana gave him a treasure with which 
he returned to his wife. Finding her not satisfied still, he ronoiineed 
(lie world, aud soon obtained the rank of an Arhut. The Lord relatf 3 d 
the story of Maheudra Sena to explain the merits of Jivusarmli. 

LXXX . — SnpHya and Suh/iadm. Lord Buddha, w'hilo lying on his 
deatli-hed at Kiis'i, reinombered two persons who wore greatly puffed up 
with vanity. He resolved on humbling them- Ono was Suiiriya, a king 
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of tlio Q-andliarvas, 'wlio, beiiig requested by Indra to aoonmpany liira on 
a philaiitliropic journey, told him, “ I cannot go because I have to play on 
my flute.” To iiunible Aim Eudciha employed a master .musician eroated 
by bimsolf. Unable to surpass this man, Supriya humbly .prayed the 
Lord, and obtained the highest bliss troin the Lord’s instruction. 

The Lord said, “ this Supriya was a. worsliipper of Kus'yapa who 
performed a Saiaadlii with a view to be the king' of the Gfaudl-iarvas. 
The other supremely vain man was Subliadra, a Ycdi^ who, seeing a 
fig tree covered with blossoms, tlmuglit the blossoms proceeded from the 
merits of his good works. When the blossoms withered, lie thonglit it was 
from his own sinfulness. But the nymph who dwelt on the flg tree said, 

‘ ft is neither from your merit nor from your sin that the blossoms have 
grown and withered, but for the birth and death of a Buddha in tho 
vicinity.’ ” Subhadra, humbled in his pride, proceeded to the dying 
Buddha, became his disciple, and died before him. 

The Lord said, Subliadra had been in his previous existence As'oka, 
a disciple of Kas'yapa, who prayed for dying before tho eyes of his 
spiritual guide. 

The Lord said, “ We never feel any pain in doing things liked by 
others. There was in days of yore a king named Vijayanta in the city 
of Ajitodaya. His subjects were all virtuous men. They filled the 
heaven by proceeding tiiither in crowds after death. Indra, to test the 
virtue of the king sent a cruel beggar to him. This relentless man 
asked bits of flesh from the king’s body. The king granting, he went 
on asking continually till the king was literally reduced to a skeloton,” 

LXXXI. — Jletiipcma Amddna. See As'oka Avadiiiia, ante, p. 14. 

LXXXII. — Bhavamrmd Avaddna. See As'oka Avadana, anie^ 
p. 14-. 

LXXXIII. — Chandra Siirija Avaddna, Snddhodana once asked 
Buddha why was it, that Ealiula remained for six years in tho womb ; and 
why was Tas'odhani so long oppressed with the heavy load F The Lord 
replied, “ a king of Mithilu had two sons, Chandra and Surya, Surya, th.e 
eldest, renounced tlio world. One day he drank water from u rishi’s 
water-pot without his permission. But immediately after lie repented of 
his using the property of another person without his eousent, and wont di- 
rectly to king Chandra to obtain instruction as to the jiroper course of ex- 
piation. Chandra made him tarry at his capital for six days and then 
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gavo tlie proper instructions, after consulting with, the Erahinans of lii!-:; 
court. I was that Siirya, and my son Eahiila was the king Giiaiulra. A 
luiikmaid went to sell butter-milk in company with her }'ouiig daugliter. 
Tile daughter gave the heavier vessel to her own motiicr, and to(.)k tlie 
light one herself. The daughter is now Yas'odliara who feels tlio conse^- 
quenee of her selfishness.”® 

LXSXIY. — Madliurasmrd Avaddm. See As'oka Avacldna, mife^ 
p. 15. 

LXXXY. — Upemanda and. KvJiana. The Bliikshus aslced the 
Lord why was the Lord so fond of the dise.ased. The Lord siiid, there 
wore no pains more unbearable than those that affect the body. 

Sivi, king of S'ikhi-ghosha, had a cliaritable dispensary. A patient 
sought relief thereat. The physicians in the king’s employ advised him 
to use the blood of one who had never been angry since liis birtii. The 
king, considering himself to be sueh a one, gave his own blood, and the 
patient recovered in six months. Once on a time, the king’s son felt 
unwell. The physicians prescribed for him a butter named sarvasara, 
the ingredients of which should be the extracts from every drug known, 
and especially from the nerves of a bird called Jivanjiva. It had to be 
prepared in twelve years, and by boiling the ingredients four thousand 
times. The drug was prepared, but no sooner had the king’s son 
raised the cup of butter to bis mouth, than a Pratyeka Buddha, who 
had been suliering from the same disease, demanded it of him. The 
king’s son immediately relinquished the cup ; but he was cured by the 
healing power of the holy man. 

The Lord said, “ That king’s son was myself” The Bikshus asked, 
why did those two suffer from the same disease ? The Lord replied, 
** Upananda the younger son of Brahmadatta of Benares conspired with 
Xuliana, the younger brother of the royal priest, to deprive the hoir- 
apparent Xaiida of a limb. He succeeded, but afterwards rcqjonting 
restored the kingdom to his brother. Upananda and ICuliana raised 
several Viluiras before tlieir death. Upananda was Sivi’s son, and 
Kuhana was the Pratyeka Buddha.” 

LXXXVI. — KaMnja-s'adaM Avaddna. Some Bliikshus asked tho 
Lord what claims an eider person had to tho vouerutiou of a younger. 

* The story lias been given at; length iu tlio Itov'. S. UoaFs truiisilatuni oldest 

Chiuese m-tiion of tho Legend of S^akya JJiuldhrts pp. llGl S seif. 


The Lord said diiriag the reign of Brahmadatta there lived at B(?iuires 
four animals ; a fraiieoliue x^artridge, a hare, a oaonkej and an oleiiliaiit, 
who all honoured an elderly banyan tree. On account of the merits of 
tins good work there was always abundance of. rain and plenty of every 
thing. “I am, oh Bhikslius, that j)artridge, Sariputra is the hare, 
Maiiclg'alayana is that nionkejr, and Ananda is the elepliant.” 

LXXXYII.-Prtf/^wffL-i! Avadana. See As'oka Avadana, {antCj 
p. 15), . 

LXXXYIII.-— Avadma. Chitra, tlie son of Bimbisara, 
king of Eajagiilia, became a Bliikshu at an early age. But liis wife 
managed to bring him back to his house. Wheu Lord Buddha came to 
hoar of this, ho appeared helbro Ohitra and disx)elled the darkness from 
his mind. In a short time Ohitra became an Arhat. The Lord said, 
“ Ohitra in one of his previous existences was similarly deceived by hig 
wife ; he was in that existence Haris'ikha, the son of a priest to the king 
Bralimaclatta. Haris'ikha entered a monast 0 .ryin company with his elder 
brother Harihayana. He subsecpiently fell in love with Lfivanyavati, 
the daughter of a king. The lady spared no X3aius to ingratiate herself 
in Haris'ikha5s favor, and was successful. Harihayana, deeply mortified 
at this sudden change in his brother, came to Jiim and led him back 
to the monastery. I am that Harihaj^ana, and Ohitra is Harisfikha.” 

LXXXIX. — IViiarmarucld or Timingila Avadana. Some merchants 
of S'ravasti were returning from a xmosperous voyage, Avheu they fell 
within the tremendous jaws of a whale (timingila) of huge bulk. In 
utter helplessness they cried, “salutation to Buddha, salutation to Buddha, 
salutation to Buddha,” and they were saved. They obtained Arhutship 
by worshipping Lord Buddha who then resided at S'ravastT. Beholding 
the miraculous deliverance of the merchants’ shix>, tJie whale ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died from want of proper food. The 
Ndgas, unable to boar the juitrid smell of the whale’s carcass, tlirew it 
upon the sea-shore, where the bones formed a hill of uo siuuii height. 

After the death of tlie whale its soul was born in the family of a 
Bruhmc.ii, and was named Dharmaruchi, Tbe new-born babe was so 
voracious that his hunger could not be appeased with the milk of a 
hundred women. Wheu grosvn up, ho became a Bhikshu with tiro sole 
object of getting plenty of food. But his appetite was nowhere satisfied 
One day he ate up alone a. feast X)repared for a whole Buddhist congrega- 
tion (sungha). The host, alarmed at his voraciousness, lied 'with his 
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ftaiiilj to where lord Buddha dwelt. The Lord said, '“foar not; lie 
is neither a Yaksha, nor a Eaksliasa; he is Dharinauchi, a Illnikshu 
destined one day to obtain Arhatship.” Tlie Lord then took .DjianDa- 
ruahi to the abo?e-mentioned bone dull, and remitided liiui of liiis 
doings in his previous existence, wliioh excited in his ni'md a feeling of 
reeignation. lie obtained Arhatship from the Lord Buddlia, 

The Lliikshus asked, the Lord what were the merits that raised 
Dliiirmaruclii to such an eminence. The Lord said, “ in a previous 
kalpa, there was a patriarch, Dhamas ila by name. He raised a stupa in 
honor of Khemahkara, a Buddha, in spite of strong opposition from an 
anti'huddhist party. He had for his ally only one man, named, Balias- 
royodhi. I am that patriarch Bharinasila, and Sahasrayodlii is Dliarma- 
ruchi. In another kalpa two Brahmana brothers, Mati and Sumati, 
appeared at the saoiilice of Vasava, king’ of Benares. They obtained 
whatever they sought from the king. The king’s daughter, named 
Sundari beeaine enamoured of Suraati ; but her suit was rejected by the 
stern Brahmaiia. Thus deeply mortified, she resigned the world, and 
became a Bhikshniil. Suuiati dreamt a strange dream, for the explana- 
tion of which he repaired, by the advice of rishi Purnada, to Lord 
Bvipankara, who lived at Hvipavatn There he met Simduri, and asked 
flowers from her. When offering him the flowers Sundari prayed that 
he be her husband in the next existence. Buniati fell prostrate before 
the lord with his clotted hair scattered all over tlie ground. Lord 
Bvipankara trod them down, exclaiming, ‘you shall become a great 
Buddha, S'ukyainuui hy name.’ Mati, who was standing by, felt his 
Brahmanic pride scandalized by the unhrahma.nly conduct of his bro- 
ther ; but Sumati induced him to revere the Lord. I am that Sumati, 
YWodhara is Sundari, and Mati is Dharmaruehi.” 

In anotlnir kalpa, during the advent of Kr;(,kuchchtni(Ia,, a, great 
Buddlia, there lived, at IJjjayiui, a merchanPs wife, named Kam.-ibalu. 
During her husbaud’.s absence she accepted her son. A.s'vadatta iVir her 
paramour, and poisoiiod her husband on his return liome. To evade 
punishment she lied with her son to some foreign country, whore 
As'vadatta finding her in the enibraeo of another, put a period to her 
guilty existence. As'vadatta afterwards became a Buddhist, and was 
fond of repeating the formula ‘uamo buddhaya, namo buddhaya.' 
AaVaxlatta is the same person as Bharmaruehi, 

SXj.-^Dhmdka Avail ana. The Biaivmaiig of Vais'ali passed a 
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doLi'cej bauisliing from the town every one who invited Buddha to Iii^i 
Jio Liso . The lionseholdor. Dlianika, unmindful of the decree, invited Bud » 
dlia who had been dwelling at Kiitagara by the side of lake Markata. 
Dhanika, his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law were all staunch 
Buddhists, They feasted him for four days. When the Brahmans 
tried to enforce their decree, Dhanika succeeded in appeasing them. 

The Lord said- — “ During a terrible famine, Dhanika, in his previous 
existence, had granted the only piece of cloth his family Iiad to a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and hence his prosperity and influence.’’ 

XOI . — Suhhdshitd Avad/ma. The great city of Kit&i was cele- 
brated for its Grymnasium. The athletes of the place had all been con- 
verted and raised to the rank of Arhata by Lord Buddha. They were 
very fond of religious talk. The Lord was one day greatly delighted by 
their conversation. He said, he was, in all his previous existences fond 
of religious discourse. In course of one of these, he gave his own flesh 
to a Rukshasa for a moral saying. The monster at last proved to bo 
Indra in disguise, come to test his eliaraoter. The purport of the 
saying was, that all the impressions of the human mind are momentary 
like the flash of lightning. 

XOII . — Maitmkawjaka Avaddm, mde Avadana S^ata-ka. 

XCIII . — Sumdgadhd Avaddm* Sumagadiia, daughter of Ana- 
thapindada, was married to a person at Pauiidravardhana. Her father- 
in-law, on one occasion, invited some Jinas to bis lioust7. They were 
all naked, and without the least sense of propriety. Shocked at their 
complete nudity and their want of good breeding, Sumagadiia oxolaiinod, 
“ Oh how inflnitely superior is our Lord to these boorish wretches.” 
On her mothcr-in-iaw expressing a desire to see the Lord. Sumagadiia^ 
ascending tho highest roof of the house, worshipped Buddha with 
flowers and incense. The flowers fell at tlio Lord’s feet at the J otavana 
grove. Through his onimsoionee the Lord knew from what diroctioD 
tho flowers had come. Instantly lie presented liiniselfat Paundra- 
vardhana, where ho was received with tho highest honor. 

“Sumagadha once was,” said the Lord, “ IGsinchanamrihi, tlu’. 
daughter of Xriki; she had acoeptod the ascetic condition with flvu 
liimdred handmaids under the instructions of Kusyapa.” 

In auofchor oxistcuco she honored a j^tiipa with a gaiiand ol 
orang(’ iloivera. 
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■ XCiY. — Yas'omUra or Simdara AmdiUKL l"as'omitra, son o£ 
JAinyamitra, had a fountain of puro limpid water at the root of each 
of his incisor teeth, so he was perfectly ignorant of what thirst 
■was. , 

The Jjhikshns enquiring after the origin of this strange pheno» 
nienon, the Lord replied : “ Simdara, son of a hanker of Bouares, acting 
under the iustruetion of Lord Kas'yapa, became a hermit. Suiforing 
intensely from thirst he could not anywhere hud water ; wells, tanks 
and even rivers dried up at his sight. When he was on the point of 
death, for want of water, Lord KiVyapa compassionately iiiled his 
vessel up, and made its contents inexhaustible. The .Lord took a 
palmM of W’-ater from the waterpot, which couferred so great a 
merit on Siiudara that he never lost his supply of water. 

XCV. — 8anhii-Santlhi(laUa Avaddm. Sankii and Sandhidatta, two 
brothers, lost their father Arthadatta, a merchant of Ihijagriiia, when 
they were very young. Their mother brought them up with great 
difficulty, and, when they grew up, employed them, in pilfering. The 
thieves were detected by the vigilant police of Ajatasatru, and sentenced 
capitally. At the place of their execution Buddha interposed in their 
favor, rescued them from the gallows, and carried them to his hermit- 
age, where they soon rose to the exalted rank of Arhats. 

The Lord said, “In one of their former existences, they were 
the cubs of a hungry tigress from whose jaws I preserved their lives 
by offering my own.’’ 

XGVI . — Kunjara Avadma. King XJdayana of Avanti w^'as taking 
a walk in one of his gardens with five hundred of his wives, when five 
hundred holy men entered the garden to gather fiowers. Some of them 
cast sidelong glances at the royal wives. The king took umbrage at 
their conduct, and ordered their hands and legs to be cut off. TIk] 
order was instantly executed. The holy men screamed loudly from 
excruciating pain. Buddha, who was near, heard thoir groans with 
compassion, and looked at them with an eye of grace. They got their 
legs and hands back by a miracle. 

The Lord said “ Five hundred ministers of Brahmadatia, king 
of Benares, afraid of the olfoots of the king’s anger at their neglect 
of duty, fled through the desert. They were entertained with water and 
fruits by an elephant whieh lived there. They settled in the neighbour- 


liood of the olephaih/s dwelling, and, when it died, gave it a grand 
fimeral. I am that elephant.” 

XGYII. — KatiJichhapa Amdhna, When the Lord livod at the Venu- 
vaiia grove at Eajagrilia, the envious Devadatta sent five hundred well- 
armed hermits to put an end to Buddha^s existence. They all made the 
Lord their aim at one and the same time. Thousands of weapons were 
simultaneously poured on him from all quarters. But in passing through 
space these w^ere transformed into so many garlands of sweet- 
scented fiov/ers. TJie hermits on their knees begged his pardon, wliiuh 
was instantly granted. The3)^ gradually rose to the rank of Arhats. 

The Lord said, “ These hermits had been, in one of their previous 
existences, merchants at Benares. On a soa voyage their ships had 
all wrecked. But the}?" were all saved by myself in the shape of a 
tortoise. But when I was fast asleep they wanted to eat my flesh . 
I awaked, and, having found them extremely hungry, offered them 
my oT/n body and obtained the highest merit.” 

XOVIII. — Km'alctdild Avaddna. The Lord entertained a large 
number of famine-stricken hungry athletes, converted them to his own 
faith, and raised them to the rank of Arhats. 

He said “ The athletes of Kota obtained the highest knowledge 
from the preaching of Xus^alaslla, a hermiu I am that holy hermit.” 

XCIX, — PadmaM Avaddna. To be found in the As'oka Avadana, 
anteyi^. 15. ' 

0. — Pmhiidsa Avaddna. Prasennjit, king of Kos'ala, asked tho 
Lord, saying, “ 0 Lord, tell mo truly in wliat existence did the desire 
for Sambodhi first arise in your mind ?” 

Tho Lord replied, ‘‘ When I was Prabhusa, king of Prabhavati, 
I had an elephant who went to the forest out of his love to a female 
consort, and returned to my stable again. My elephant -driver, who 
was very proud of his skill in training elephants, boasted before me, 
saying, ‘ Siro, you see my skill, the elephant eonios to tho stable again.’ 
I asked him, ‘Was there any man who was superior to all tempta- 
tions ?’ He said, ‘ Yes, there are Tathagatas. It is by their gimy that 
the earth is ciiligh toned.’ From that day I felt a craving for Bod hi 
knowledge.” 

01. — Bydnidha Avaddna, 

Oih-‘~-‘--BinfmAiHnJara Avaddna, One evening the Lord was eon- 


-/viMihy laujiiiJd’]}? 'vviili Jill liis Bhiksims nf: the J'etavn,iin. gioYO. Tjie 
^jonvorsatioii turned on an inquiry albout the origin of philanthropy. It-; 
it a natural propensity, the result of accumulated deeds of merit, or of 
constant practice ? The Lord said, “ even ferocious animals, like lions, 
;i.re susceptible to that feeling. For instance, a company of mer- 
chants were on the point of being devoured by a large venomous 
serpent, on the seashore. They screamed aloud at the prospect of 
instant death ; their screams were heard by a lion and an clephnni;. 
They fell from a high hill on the serpent and crushed him to don tin, 
Blit tliey thomselves lost their lives from the poisonous brenth of llio 
dying reptile. I am that lion, Sariputra is the elephant, and Dovadatta 
is the reptile.” 

cm . — Friyapinda Avadrvna, Friyapinda, son of Yajrapinda, king 
of Vajravati, by llobini, daughter of Meru, king of Grangiidhipatya, 
was born with a grand jewelled parasol over his head. On his coming 
to the throne he gave away his whole property for the good of the 
animal creation. Durmati, his minister, to get the throne for himself, 
instigated Meru, maternal grandfather to the king, to war. Always 
averse to bloodshed, Friyapinda proceeded to his grandfather’s capital 
to appease him. There by his own fiat he created a rich banquet 
for all his men. At this the grandfather thought him to be a god, and 
honored him. as such. 

The Lord said “ Friyapinda had been in a former life, Mulika, a 
physician practising at Benares ; he had cured a Fratyeka Buddha 
of a mortal disease, and given him a painted umbrella. I am, that 
Friyapinda, and Devadatta is that wicked Durmati.” 

CIV. — S'as'aJsa Avaddna. See p. 50. 

GV. — Ilaimtaka Amddna. Eaivataka, a bliikshu of S'aila Vihsira 
at KiVmixa, \vas boiling water in order to dye his cloth at a retired spot, 
when there came in a Brahma.na who had lost his cow. He asked tho 
Bhikshu what was he about. On receiving the Bhiksliu’s reply the 
Brahmana came to the boiling vessel, and to the utter ruin of the 
Bhikshu found it full of blood and beef. The Brahmana brought a 
criminal suit against tho Bhikshu, who was sentenced to 12 years’ 
imprisonment for theft. On his release, at the expiration of the torm, he 
gave the following explanation of his suifering. Ho was, in a previous 
existence, a cattle-lifter; onco on a time having stolen and killed a cow. 




iio iiad poiiiiiGil to a Pratyeka Buddha as the real culprit ho suiTercd 
iuiprisoum{3nt for that sin. 

CYI. — Eanakmmrnd AvaiUm. Kanaka was king of the city of Ksi- 
nakavati. A ministor’s son was found guilty of carrying on an intiiguo 
with the king’s daughter, Kanakavarna. They were both ordered by the 
king to the place of execution. But the king’s sou, Kaiiakavarma, who 
was very fond of his sister, exerted in their favour, and succeeded in sen- 
fling tliem. au'^ay from Kanakavati. The king enraged at the disobedience 
of his son, banished him from the city. The banished prince travelled 
through various cities, and arrived at last at the deserted city where his 
sister dwelt. Being apprised that the city was depopulated by the de- 
structive ravages of 60,000 Yakshas, he destroyed them all single-handed 
(except one that sought his protection), toolc the administration of the 
city in his own hands, and appointed the ministor’s banished son as his 
prime-minister. The Lord said, “ I am that Prince.” 

OVII . — Suddhodam Avaddna. Suddhodana, a merchant of Be- 
nares, received the benefit of hearing a good saying at the sacrifice of all 
his wealth which he bestowed on Balasarasvati, the daughter of Brah- 
madatta. The Lord was that Suddhodana, who was the speaker of it. 

OYIII . — Jbnutavdhana Avaddna, Jimfitaketu, the king of Kan- 
ohanapiira, according to the custom of ancient Hindu Eajas, abdicated 
the throne in favor of his son Jimdtavahana, and proceeded to the 
mount Malaya to seek salvation. His son used to go there to pay 
his respect to his old father. One day he found on the mount a 
beautiful girl, whom he married. She was the daughter of Yis'vavasu, 
king of the Siddhas. The married conplo took a long walk in the hills, 
when they suddenly met a female Naga sobbing aloud, Acoording 
to an agreement with Garuda, her son was that day to offer himself 
up as food to that bird-king. Jimutavaiiana offered to go in his 
stead, and soothed the weeping mother’s mind. Ho sat at the place 
agreed upon, when Garuda in a long swoop struck his monstrous bill on 
the crown of the prince’s head. His wife, supposing him dead, kindled 
a funeral pyre, and exclaimed when on the point of ascending it, 
0 llaravallabha, (the favorite of Hara) yon promised me a bride- 
groom who was to have empire over the Yidyadharas. But you see my 
widowhood commences before a week is past, after our happy union. 
How can the words of a chaste ono like thoe bo Mso ?” Instantly 
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J.i’ur-avallfiUia seat a neetareoiis shower a, ad resnsoltatod J i'mdtaTahuaa, 
Tills story has been draaiatised. in the Nagiliianda of S'nliarshao 
Begianiiig. I ^ 

End. ^ 

■65=^ -^JTEfW 

^S^-Sjg- ^3fWt ^Sfv^^TiTTSlferiJt II 

Colophon. ^^iTiTT i ®ra’fr4 i 

BUDDHA-CHAEITEA, 

Substance, paper, 10 % G-i- inolies. Folia, 81. Linos on a page, 23, 
Extent in slokas, 21-15. Character, Newari. Samvat 1S7S. Prose and verse. 
Incorrect. 

An episode in the story of the wars between the gods and the de- 
mons, in which a girl named Ananda, deputed by the Lord Buddha, over- 
came many she-demoas. By Nathamala a/m Niitliurama Brahma- 
chan. In the portion of the earth called Ilavrata-khanda there reigned 
a powerful king of the demons, Buddha by name. He had eleven great 
marshals. The gods trembled at his name. Once on a time, tlio gods 
and the demons ha,d an encounter in the way leading to the southern 
country. After the slaughter of many thousand demons, Brahnui 
ordered Yis'vakarmil to prepare a battle-field at the foot of the Hinui- 
laya, and requested Siirasena, king of Udyota, to come to his aid. 
Suraseua eam.e with a well-appointed army led by his sons J'ayaseiia and 
Kulasena. There were several battles fought, in many of which tho 
female demons took part. Lord Buddha sent a girl, named Ananda, 
who vanquished the heroines on the side of tho Diiityas. TIio book 
ends with the description of the heroic aeliicvoments of 6r|ingd on the 
Buddhist, and Eaktabhaksha on the oaoiuy’s side. 
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Tiiis coflcx contains a tlietionary of the Miitrikas, or siioli. rayp.tic 
iemis as Om, An, &c. 

Beginning. -4^* i 

^rf =53' ’W i 5r3!^3I^^=qK^ X|-^rs!T^J' 

^TWRT^! 

^w wrsTT¥cm5S'fT^=w 


End* ^T3IHT meSiW mT 

RKwrTjrr ^ f§??rT ^ 

■^^m qi-qi Ti^ ii'^Tf^sq 'srqi^qi 

^(T’i^f^rrTf^rrr ^ qfqRf qi^ wrf^^ 'tq 
q5q]% ^ q'^i^«qr?i ^c^rslr 

mv^ qf^^ tit qifqwT t wqj ^ qrtqi'qw^ 
+WT 'WT'fTqjTT Wq;TS^?r I 

Colophon. q'tqqiTiqiq'^’qTr^fq^fq'^ I 


CHHANDOMRITALATA. 
l?5^<S53rf^c!T \ 

Substance, paper, 10| X 4 inches. Folia, 47. Lines on a p.ago, 8. 
Extent in sdokas, 758, Character, Nagara. 'Prose and verse. Old, Ineorreet. 

This work is divided into six Maiijaris, and lays down rules regard- 
ing Sanskrit metres. The metres noticed are what are used in ordinary 
Sanskrit .compositions. None of the Vedic metres has heon noticed. 
Jjj Amritiinanda. 

Beginning, xf ’ q^T ’c^wqTq t qw «ETqt=^ | 

qt’aqrq^*irqqTs^?rTqf%5q^rf^??t ti 
qjf fq fq'^qr ^pff ^^ifq { 
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^fai^fcf !l 

^i'fT Sff 71W WTTgf^WR’^r^W i 
^TJTW«rT5!^TW^'gff^W(?) S!Tcelf%T^ ’^»?r i: 

Slid ^T% I 

sf'^Kr h w^^fm w w 

Ooioplion, %^Fr i 


BHARANf-MANTBA-SANGBxiHA. 

I 

SJiibstancG, paper, lOi X 3f inches. Folia, 171. Linos on a page, G, 
Extent in slokas, 2180. Character, Newari. Ih’oso and verso. Incorrect. 
Old. 

.This ■work treats of the A'ryaharahara, Aryabhayakari and other 
Bliarani mantras, and gives the rules for the meditation of those mantras. 
Beginning. y§> i \f» ^7% 3JT% ) i 

i 

% ^f=fr ^TT 

^ ^T^nT^Tf*?f n 

^Tg:£ffr??r ft[^Jia?-45riJiT; 

^TfjrxRT; i 

iq^iT 

x^mf^ simfifjnfvixm w ii 

tear^sw ^■4'«»H3?Ei3rY^i 'S!i?iS‘4i?r€ ! 
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End. ’cr^r ^^35? 

^-m 'WTO^cTTErr ©«-?r Tr'^iT 

533if%gr|^^r?^-RT^gt I ^i^rf^T^iT s'-a- 

■^mzti-n -^w w’sif^wT ’giw i%^f^ i 

Oolop'lion. •^fW ^13TfjT I 

No. B, 43. 

D AS'ABHU'MPS'YAEA. 

I 

Substance, paper 10-> X 3-^. Folia, 221. Lines on a page, 6. S::teut 
in slokas, 3,397. Prose and verse. Old. Ineorreei}, 

A treatise on the ten different stages which a person must pass 
through, before he can attain Buddhahood. These stages are tech- 
nically called BMmiSf and thence the codex derives its speeiiic 
name. It forms one of the nine Bharmas or sacred scriptures of the 
Nepalese Buddhists, and is held in high esteem. It must also be of 
considerable antiquity as it was carried to China at an early .age. It 
was translated into Chinese under the name of Sld-chu-Ung, by 
Kum4rajiva and another. 

Like most of the Mahayana Sutras, it is narrative in form, and 
professes to have been related by Buddha himself. The scene is laid 
in the heaven of Indra, where the Lord was residing amidst the 
gods, who were very obedient to him in the expectation of obtaining the 
highest bliss through his favour. During the second week of his 
residence in the celestial palace, in company of the recently converted 
Devariija and a large company of Bodhisattvas, one of the latter, 
Vajragavbha by name, performed, by his permission, the modiiation 
named Mahaydnaprahhdm^ or ‘ the glory of the great Translation/ 
Ten Buddhas, resplendent in brilliant beams of light, manifested their 
divine presence on all sides of Vajragarhha by their superhuman power. 
They touched Yajragarbha with their hands without stirring from 
their seats. This touch interrupited the meditations of the Bodliisattva. 
On awaking he enumerated the names of the ten. JBldmia or progressive 
conditions of Bodhisattvas. F/JS., Bramudita, Yimala, Prahliukarl, Arch- 
ishmati, Sudurjaya, Abhimukhi, Ddraiigamii, Achala, Sadhumati aud 
Dharmamedhya. lie then addressedtho Buddhas, saying, “0 sons of Jinas, 
11 


you know all the stages of knowledge of the Buddhas, past, present and 
future.” At the mention of the ten hhhmk the curiosity of tlie other 
Bodhisattvas was awakened, and they solicited, through Muktichandra 
as their mouthpiece, an account of what those JBhkmis were. Vajragar* 
hha replied, “ a person of honest resolution should expel from his mind 
all doubts and disbelief by his unswerving devotion to hundreds 
thousands and millions of Buddhas.’^ lie was proceeding further, 
when rays of light issued forth from the pores of Buddha’s body, brightly 
illuminating the persons and seats of the Bevas, Buddhas and others. 
Yajragarbha then continued ; “ the condition in which a person meditates 
upon the Lord of religion, the immeasurable Buddha pervading all space, 
formed of the essence of Bharma, introducer of all knowledge and wis- 
dom, is called Pramuditd. He who enters this stage rises superior to all 
the rules that hind the BodJiirnttvas^ and elevates himself far above ordi- 
nary men. He is taken in the family of Tathagatas, and is not conta- 
' miaated by his intercourse with people of any low caste.” The mental 
tendencies which are oharacteristio of this Bhumi are — disinterested mercy, 
disinterested love for created beings, charity, resignation, knowledge of 
the S'astras, knowledge of the world, suppression of fear, patience, wor- 
ship of Buddha and devotion to him. These are the ten Bharmas or 
qualities attainable in this stage. 

He who has acquired all these qualities becomes desirous of rising up 
to the stage called Vimald, The characteristics of this stage are, —desire 
for simplicity, for tender-heartedness, for activity, for consulting others) 
for equality, for doing good, for purity, for impartiality, for large-liearted- 
ness and for magnanimity. These are generioally called the ten Asaym 
or ‘ desires,’ and they tend to show him the way to good works. 

When these desires are well established and purified, men rise to tlie 
third stage called Frahhihari. The mental condition of the person who 
has attained this stage is characterised by ten tendencies or 
Mrdh. These are — 1, purity of mind ; 2, tranquillity of mind ; y, faith ; 
4, immovableness of mind ; 5, firmness ; 6, ardency of mind ; 7, reten- 
tiveiiess of mind ; 8, frankness of mind ; 9, magnanimity of mind 
(the tenth is omitted). In this stage men have their essence purified and 
their heart freed from grief. 

In the next, the 4th stage, or that of Arcimhmit, the aspirant to per- 
fection is enlightened by ten different sorts of religious lights, (1), the 
light that shows the movements or workings of existence; (2), that which 
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shows the movements of regions ; (3), that which shows the movements 
or workings of qualities ; (4), that which shows the working of Akas'a or 
spnce ; (o), that which shows the movements of cognition ; (6), that which 
shows the movements of desire ; (7), that which shows the movements of 
form ; (8) , that which shows the movements of formlessness; (9) , that which 
shows the movements which lead to separation from all ambition ; (10) , 
that which shows the movements that load to separation from magnani" 
mity. When he has acquired these lights, he acquires ten different 
powers which are calculated to fit him for the reception of true know- 
ledge. These are: (1), the desii’e of remaining undistinguishahie; (2), 
the vision of the three jewels and their equal favor ; (3) , the thought of 
the rise and cessation of the impressions ; (4), the thought of the non- 
creation of nature ; (5) , the thought of men’s inclinations; (6) , tlie thought 
of the performance of work; (7), the thought of the annihilation of the 
world ; (8) , the thought of works under all circumstances ; (9) , the thought 
of the beginning and the end ; (10), the thought of non-existence. 

From this stage the devotee passes to the fifth or Dufjaya, stage. 
In this he acquires the ten-fold purifications of his mind. {Chittmaya- 
msuddhirmtd.) These are : (1), the purity of the past of Buddhadharma ; 
(2), that of the future of the same ; (3), that of the present of the same ; 
(4), that of the discipline ; (5), that of the mind ; (6), tliat of sight ; (7), 
that of means proper and improper ; (8), that of imagination ; (9), that 
of reflection of the future of true knowledge ; (10), that of capacity for 
assimilating the truth. In this stage a Bodhisattva obtains a variety of 
transcendental powers, and his memory, his judgment, his modesty and 
his patience all become strengthened. 

T he sixth stage is called AbhbmikhL In this stage the devotee 
acquires the idea of ten religious equalities, namely : (1), equality in 

the causes of all Bharmas ; (2), equality in the definition of all 
Dharmas ; (3) , equality of the non-origin of all Dharmas ; (4) , equality 
in all Bharmas; (5), equality in tlxe diversion of all Bharmas; 
(6), equality in the purity of all Bharmas ; (7), equality in the absolute- 
ness of all Bharmas ; (8) , that of Niryuha ; (9) , equality in the reflection 
of these Bharmas in one another, like the reflection of the moon in trans- 
parent water ; (10), equality in the lustre of two different Bharmas. In 
this stage man acquires the power of discrimination, or the power of 
judging things aright, understands the world to be mere delusiois, and 
alleviates the mimdano pains of himsolf and others. 
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JJftrau(ja-mci is the seventh stage. In this stage the man acquires the 
power of chalking out a way for acquiring Bodhi knowledge by wisdom 
a;)d oih.er means. Under no cireumstanee does his mind go astray 
freni the right path. He devotes his whole soul to Tathagata. 

The eighth stage is Achald. One well established in this stages 
understands all truth about physical organization. 

In the ninth or Bddhmaii stage a man can look through the minds 
of oidiors. He fdways lias goodness in a bodily form by hinij and Lord 
.Euduha presents himself before the vision of his mental eye. 

A Eodliisattva, having' received the full development attainable 
in the ninth stage, invades the tenth or Dharmamedhya bliumi. 
When he has performed, to his complete satisfaction, all the duties 
of this stage, he becomes endowed with manifold attributes of wonderful 
power. 'Sdiese ten stages of perfection are similar to the four stages of 
the Yaishiiavas and the Sufis. 

Beginning. ^ vru; i ^ i 

^ ^TTJT 3rfw^’«4T3?T 

w?r 11 

Oolophon. "STm I 

No. B. 30. 

BUEGATI-PAEIS'ODHANA. 

SiibstencG, paper, 14 x 4 inches,- Folia, 22. Lines on aparm, 10. 
Bstont in s'lokas, 1,190, Bate, Sumvat 734, CJiaracter, Ahuvari. Appear- 
ance, old. Prose and verse. Ineorrcct. 

Descrlj^tions of certain forms of meditations inculcated by the Lord 
Tajrapdai during his sojourn in the Nandana grove of Indra, the audi- 
ence being composed of Dovas, The yogas taught were Burgati-parislio- 
dhana-iilja, Adiyoga, Earma-rajashi, Akulamrityuharana, a,nd so on. 
The work extends to eleven chapters. 
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Beginning. 1 w OT ^ar^i'sr 

fi[^rr?r ^ i 

^rsTT^l'Tv^fW 5TT"STiqf^3iqf^f^W ^'4“ 
TK^5T11Tf^%^T^^Tw4mTfq"qTf^: ififet 
?g^7^;iifT-r4^=5^Tfelfis^ ’54^^^HTr^rq^T'SiK-^qT^T:xri%T1%fi7>]er“ 

l?l?r^^^7:^^^757;TTq^T^gK3l^Tfq5‘gK??%r7:3lsrT3ITK^qfl4T^Tfq^tf^T4 

^T'^^Tf^f4?Tl,^TqTTI^ »T3I^r^T I 

Colophon, ?r^T3{7rv?f]4?T; qi^^rr* 


No. B. 41. 

DVAVifJS'A AVADANA. 

^fTfisiT^^ i 

Suhsfcaiicej paper, 15 X 4'-^=- inches. Folia, 94. Lines on a page, 6, 
Extent in s'lokas, 2,500. Date, ? Character, IjiTewaii. Appearance, 
new. Verse. Incorrect, 

A collection of twenty-two stories illustrating the merits of devo- 
tion to Buddhism and to tho duties enjoined by it. The author’s 
name is not given ; but from the form of salutation at the beginning of 
the work, it is evident that the work is accepted by the Buddhists to bo 
due to a private person. The codex professes to be complete ; but 
owing to errors in numbering the stories, or some other cause, only 
nineteen stories have been found in it- The scene is laid at the Kukkuta. 
Vihura near Bajagriha, where As'oka expressed a wish to hear the 
stories, and his spiritual instructor, XTpa Gupta, narrated them, alleging 
them to have been originally related at that place by Buddha himself 
to his disciples. 

I . — UatnmyuJia Auadana. The first story is intended to illustrate 
the merit of devoting money for the repairs of Buddhist monuments. 
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While the Lo^d was lecturing his disciples on the merits of alms- 
giving, in came a prince named Ratnavyuha, dazzling tlie eyes of the 
beholders by the splendour of his jewels. After paying his respects to 
the Lord, he departed. The Bhikshus enquired what were the high merits 
which had raised the visitor to such a dizzy eminence ? 

The Lord said in one of his previous existences the Eaja was a 
boatman. But he repaired a broken dilapidated stupa situated at the 
village of Kiis'i in the country of Malla, and from the merit thereof had 
been born a prince and owner of profuse wealth. 

Tl.~S'mtamaii Avadana, The second story (numbered IV in the 
codex) illustrates the merits of charity. 

To show a miracle, Buddha produced a heavenly light from his 
woollen garment. The light delighted a banker so much that he 
immediately gathered some flowers, and threw them over the Lord’s 
bead. These formed a splendid parasol. The S'reBhthi, dying in a short 
time, was born in the heaven of Indra. There he remembered what had 
made him a Devaputra ; he descended on earth, worshipped Buddha, 
beardhis discourses, acquired the Bodhi knowledge, and obtained nirvana. 
The Bhikshus asked what was the cause of this banker’s speedy elevation. 
The Lord said, “ Santamati, a poor hanker of Kusi, always attended the 
lectures of the Buddhist preachers. One clay he gave his own food 
(having nothing else to spare) to a Bhikshu. The Bhikshu’s benediction 
was, that he should be a rich man and a sincere Buddhist. In a month, 
while pouring water on a neighbouring stilpa, he found that he 
was pouring hot water and rubies and diamonds ; he went to the ghat 
whence he had drawn the water, and found there a heap of jewels. He 
took them up, hut instead of enjoying them, devoted tliem to charity, 
and always prayed for nirvana. This Santamati,” added tlie Lord, 
was the present banker who obtained the mninmm hommi of Buddhist 
faith.” 

III. — JltUrm Amdana, A merchant, named Uttirna died in a ship- 
wreck. He went to heaven, and there became a Devaputra. His young 
wife prayed the Lord to show her in a dream where her husband tlien was. 
In a dream her husband appeared before her, and informed her what had 
hax^pened. She kept a fast for eight days in a “love-circle” 
and, after death, was transformed into a Devakanya. She lived in 
peace with her husband. 

The Bhikshus enquired what had raised the couple go high ? 


The Lord gave tlio following history of their previous existenoo : 
“ King Pradeslka-mandalina was taught in the doctrine of Aliifis'a, 
or non-injury to created beings, by Dharmaruohi, a Rishi, but, forgot- 
ting his precepts, Prades'ika killed a hind. The animal cursed him say- 
ing that he should die in a shipwreck. TJttirua is that cursed king.” 

lY. — KsJiatriijaraja Amddna. One day while Buddha was preach- 
ing, Indra came down to worship him. The Bhikshus asked why should 
the king of the Devas honor a mortal ? Buddha replied, “ In one of 
my transmigrations I was a Kshatriya king ; I honored Kshemafikara 
in every way, and erected a large stupa to his honor, and hence my 
greatness.” 

V. — BMtmtejd Amddna. DhatustejM, son of Bharmakalpa, a king 
of Dakshinapatha, came to visit the Lord, and was immediately sanc- 
tified. The Bhikshus enquired what the youth had done to deserve 
such honor. The Lord said : “In the 91st kalpa, Lord Yipas'yi lived 
in the metropolis of king Baudhnmati. When the lord departed from 
this world, the king caused to be erected on his remains a stupa, a mile 
high, and a merchant’s son decorated it with jewels. That king is now 
Bharmakalpa, and the merchant’s son is the prince. 

YI. — Ghandraprahha Amddna. Cliandraprabha, coming by the aerial 
way, asked the Lord how the series of transmigrations can he put a stop 
to. Receiving the proper answer from Buddha, he returned home. 
The resplendent brightness of Ohandraprabha’s person struck tho be- 
holders with wonder ; they became inquisitive about the cause of his 
good fortune. His merit consisted in bestowing a golden circle in the 
Great Yihara of YipasYi, who flourished in the 91st kalpa in the 
metropolis of king Baudhnmati. That grantor of the golden circle was 
subsequently born in the Kuru family and named Cliandraprabha. 

YII. — Divijananda Avaddna. While Buddha was residing at Biya- 
griha, a householder invited him, feasted him, honored him, and desired 
Buddhahood from him. Buddha complied with his request. “ I was 
that householder.” 

VIII. — Piiraa Avaddna. The Bhikshus asked “ 0 Lord, in what 
way did you get this power of working miracles P” Lord said, “ as a 
Kshatriya king I feasted Buddha Purna for three months. That piece 
of good -work has made me great.” 

IX. — DvdnTcd Avaddna, While Kas'yapa preached at Benares, a 
girl, heivig asked for pure water, gave to eight Bhikshus a quantity of 


delioious slieroet. She was borne to heaven, where she never feels 
- thirsty.. ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

X. — S'ukla Avaddna. 

XL — S'reshthilmmjd Amddna. 

XII. — Mdtmnjayukta Avaddna. A troop of Brahmans, having 
made their obeisance to Buddha, expressed their desire to enter Pra- 
vi'fij ja or itineranoy. Instantly all were, by a miracle, shaved, and their 
clothes transformed into rags, except one who remained as lie was. The 
Lord said, the cause of this exception was, that the person wa,s full of 
Brahmnnic pride. On his solicitations, the Lord changed his clothes 
into rags, but these rags were all dirty. Being asked tlie cause of 
this, the Lord said, “that Brahman, in one of his former existences, did 
not make his obeisance to Buddha Padmottara, disdaining to how to a 
Sramana,” 

XIII. — ViJidra Avaddna. During Buddha’s lifetime, the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Yiliara were noted for their profligacy. Buddha 
sent some of his Bhikshus to chant a gatha there. This simple expe- 
dient cured the citizens of their shameful immorality. 

XIV. — Kmhthi Avaddna. A leper, without hands and without feet, 
oirouinambulated the famous stiipa of Vipas'yi several times. He was 
restored to his former health and vigour. A voice from heaven then 
recited the following : — 

“ He sat before the stupa of Vipas'yi, covered his body with, a heap 
of 'white cloth, plastered his body with all sorts of perfumes, and then 
sot the whole on fire ; the merit of his great deed raised him to the rank 
of a Pratyeka Buddha in one existence; in another he obtained nirvana.” 

XV. — Siircndnalamana Avaddna. 

XVI. — Suvarndhha Avaddna. 

XVII. " — Vaptimaiak Avaddna. 

XVlII.-~6%a«i?a«a 

XIX. — Buriipa Avaddna. 

Beginning. •«#> i 

^?rTT 
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•■ .Ov, ■-» 'i 

Ti'^w^ l[Tf^^HlW^T5r^ 11 Ti^TSllV 

^T5J33% i??%-§rt 32*^^ 1 
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End. -fHiTf^^ I 
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3Sro. 816 A. 

GANAPATI^HEIDAYA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 7} 3. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. 

Extent in si okas, 10, Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

Mantras for an amulet in praise of Ganapati. The mantras are al- 
leged to have been disclosed to Ananda by Buddha himself when sojourn- 
ing at Eajagriha, Whoever wears or recites tliem, or hears them recited, 
attains whatever he wishes. The mantras are of the usual mystic charac- 
ter common in Tantrie works. They include such phrases as Om nammtu 
te Gmiapataye svdJidh^ Om Qanapataye mdhdh S^g. The most remarkable 
fact in connexion with this little work is the proof it affords of the Bud- 
dhists having adopted the adoration of Ganes'a, a purely Hindu deity. 
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No. A. 9. ■ 

. GAKDA-VYimA. 

1 

SubstaneCj paper, 17 X Gj. .Folia, 232, • .Lines on a page, i2. Extent 
in s'lolcas, 13,929. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. 
Incorrect. 

The history of Sudhana in search of the perfect knowledge. The 
work is reckoned as one of tlienine principal scriptures of the Buddhists, 
and held in high esteem. It was taken to Cliina in tire 7th century, and 
was translated into tlie Chinese language by Amoghavajra during the 
reign of the Tang dynasty. Its Chinese name is Ta-shing-mi-yen- 
king. 

Once upon a time, while residing with Samantahhadra, Manjus'ri 
and others, lord Buddha showed them the marvellous workings of a 
certain mystic position called Siuha-vijrimbhita. As soon as the lord 
assumed that meditative position, the interior of the room expanded to 
an indofiuito extent, the floor became thickly studded with sapphires 
and otlier prooious stones, and gigantic pillars of solid emeralds sup- 
ported the roof. A Bodliisattva, named Bas'miprabha, decorated the 
sky witli clouds of various kinds, some showing heavenly flora, some 
raining nectaruus perfumes. 

Then Sariputra, approaching Manjushu, made him acquainted with 
the presence of a liost of lioly Bhikshus. With them Alau jus'ri .started on a 
journey to the soutliern regions, and settled himself in a grove -where stood 
the Vihara of Maladhvajavyulia, where he had formerly held his medita- 
tions. On this the people of the neighbouring town of Danyakara came 
in crowds to receive his instruction and his benediction. The lord taught 
them, and singled outoneyoung man to be the object of his special favour. 


End. 

Colophon. 
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Tiiis young man was named Sudhana from tlie fact tliafc immediately after 
his birth his father had suddenly become very rich. Manjiis'ri naiTated 
to him the marvellous deeds of Lord Buddha. Sudliana chanted tlie 
praise of Maujus'ri in sweet and melodious verses, and declared himself a 
candidate for Bodhi knowledge. 

Manjus'ri advised him to have the benefit of instruction from Mc- 
ghas'ri, who resided at Mount Sugriva in the country called Eumavarta. 
Moghas ri shifted the burden of instructing Sudhana to Bagaraineglia of 
Sagaramukha, who on his turn advised Sudhana to repair to Supratistl dta 
of Sugara on the way to Lanka. Sudhana was again disappointed. Ho 
was directed to proceed to Vajapura, a city of Dravida, to receive instruc- 
tions from a Druvidian named Megha. Megha professed his ignorance 
of Bodhi knowledge. 

By his advice Sudhana repaired to Saradhvaja at Milanapuraiia, 
the land’s end of Jambudvipa ; tlience to the Bhikshuni As'ii, the wife of 
Suprabha of Samudravelati to the east of Mahaprabhu; thence to 
Bhishmottarasanghesha of Nalapura ; thence to Jayasluiuiyataiia in the 
country of Is'asha ; thence to Maitrayani, the daughter of Siuhaketu, at 
the city of Sinhavijrimbhita ; thence to Sudars'ana of Trinanjaiia ; thence 
to a boy named Indriyas'vara of the city of Sumukha in the country 
called S'ramana Mapiclala; thence to the XJpasika Prahhiita of Sainu* 
draprasth^na : thence to the patriarch Vidvan of Mahiisaaibhava * 
thence to the banker Ratnaohiicla of Siilhapoti ; thence to Samantanetra, 
a manufacturer of perfumery, at the city of Samantamukha in Mulaka ; 
thence to Hula of Naiadhvaja ; tlience to the king Mahfiprablia of Suprn- 
bha; thence to the TJpas'ika Achalasthira ; thence to Sarvagrama of 
Toshala in Mitatoshala ; thenee to XJfcpalabhuti in Prithunishtra ; thoiieo 
to the slave Paisa of Kulagara ; thence to the banker Jayotfcama of 
Nanuhara ; thenee to the Bhikshuni Siilhavyasambhita of Kalingavana 
in S'ronapasanta ; thence to Bhagavati Sumitrfi of Ratuabhijjiha iu 
Durga; thence to the patriarch Vesthila of Subliaparangama; thonoo 
to the Bodhisattva Avalokitcs'vara of Potalaka ; thenee to Ananyaganit 
of Pashatmantlala, and finally to Mahadova of Dvaravatf. All the 
places mentioned above belong to the region called Daksluruipatha or 
southern India. 

Leaving Bekkan in the south, Sudhana directed his steps by tho 
advice of Muluideva towards Magadha, In that country ho paid his 
devotion to eight Itatridovatiis, or goddesses of night. Those had 
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dil^erent namos, and dwelt in different localities, t^vo of whicb. Kapil a- 
Tastu and Bidhimaiida are well known in the history of the Buddhist 
religion. 

But none could afford full satisfaction to Sudhana, and he re- 
mained unpossessed of perfect knowledge. He then entreated Gropa, the 
wife, and MUyd the mother, of the great Buddha for instruction, and 
here he was partially successful. They recommended him to Suren- 
drubhft at the house of Indra, and she, to a young teacher Vis'vamitra 
of Kapilavastu. At every change of teacher, the amount of his know- 
ledge increased, and with redoubled zeal he applied himself to the 
acquisition and perfection of knowledge. He received several valuable 
lectures from the patriarch Siirendra and the goldsmith Muktasara of 
Varukuteha,from a Brahman Siviratra of Dharmagrama in Dekkan, from 
a boy S'risambhava, and a girl S'rimati of Sumukha. Kroni Sumukha 
he travelled to Samudrakatiha where Maitreya told him plainly that 
none but Manjus'ri himself would be able to make his knowledge perfect. 
Thus after passing through a hundred austerities he went back to Man- 
jus'ri, who was living in the vicinity of Sumana. Sudhana, by the favor 
of Manjus'ri at last obtained full and perfect knowledge from the holy 
Samantabhadra.* 
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GEAHAMATIUKA DHA'EANr. 




Substance, Nepalese paper, G|- X 2-J-. Folia, 17. Lines on a page, 5. 
Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, old. Prose. Incorr(3ct. 

Mystic mantras for the adoration of the nine planets. The man- 
tras were disclosed to a congregation of gods by Buddha himself when 
residing in the Alakavati mansion of India. The mantras are of the 
Tantrio type, full of mystic particles. It is enjoined that, after wor- 
shipping the planets in certain mystic diagrams drawn on the floor of a 
room, the mantras should be recited seven times daily, from the 7th to 
the 14th of the waxing moon in ICartika, and the rite should be oonoludoci 
on the 15th at midnight. The rite insures longevity to ninety-nino 
years, prevents ail evils resulting from adverse planets, and makes the 
adorer capable of remembering the histoi’y of his former existences. 
This Hindu ritual must be of a comparatively modern date. 
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No. B. 27. 

GUNAKARANDA-YrU^HA. 

Substance, paper, 17i- X 5^. Folia, 120. Lines on a page, 8. Extent 
in s'lokasj 4j74!0. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Incorrect, 

An account of the character, religious teachings, and miracles of Arya 
Avalokites'vara, a Eodhisattva. Avalokites'vara refused to enter Bud« 
dhahood until all living creatures would be in possession of the Bodhi 
Icnowledge. He had a long life. He had seen three or four Buddhas 
pass through their mundane career during his lifetime. He had been a 
friend to Yipas^jd', to S'ikhi, to Jina, and to Sakja Alimi who had 
held him in high esteem. His principal occupation was to provide sal- 
vation to sufferers iu hell ; but he felt equally for all. In one of his 
pdul anthropic tours he passed through Ceylon or Sifiliala, Benares, and 
Magadha, granting salvation, and preaching the gospel of Buddha’s reli- 
gion even to worms and insects. Even the gods of heaven were not be- 
yond the range of his benevolence. He granted one Sukundala, a poor 
god, immense wealth, and above all showed him the way to nirvsina by 
sending bim to the Jetavana grove. Reclaiming the wicked, relieving 
sufferers, providing food for tlie famine-stricken, curing the diseased, 
w^ere the daily routine of his duties. He attained to such high distinc- 
tion by his noble deeds that he was called the Samjha-mtna or the 
“ jewel of the Buddhist Church.” 

The work opens with a request from Jinas'ri to Jayas'ri, the great 
preacher of Bodhimanda at Buddha Gaya, to give an account of 
the origin of the three jewels.” This most secret and most myste- 
rious subject was first divulged by Upa Gupta to As'oka at the Kukku« 
tuiama Yihura in According to H.pa Gupta, Lord Jina, 
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llie destroyer of Mara’s pride, is the Buddha-ratua or Buddha jewel,” 
Others who will hereafter rise to Buddhahood by Bodhi knowledge will 
likewise be Biiddlia-ratnas. The all-powerful intoliigeuoe that impels 
mm towards Bodhi knowledge is JDJiarma-ratna or “ the jewel of reli- 
gion.” Arya Avaloldtes'vara, the son of Jina, resplendent in his know- 
ledge of Buddhism, and firm in his faith, is the Sanglia-ratna or “jewel 
of the Church.” Other Bodhisattvas, and Arhats who revel in the four 
Brahmas, and have a thorough command over their ownselves, are, also 
Jewels of the Church. 

Having thus explained the mystic trinity of Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha, Upa Gupta, at the request of As'oka, instructed him iu the 
practice of Poshadhavrata, and gave an account of the Sangha-ratua in 
the following manner : — 

Once on a time Lord Buddha performed an ecstatic meditation 
named sarvasaiis'odhana or “ the purifier of every thing.” No sooner ho 
sat in that posture, than golden rays illuminating the whole province 
■were seen proceeding from some unknown region to that place. 8u- 
varndvarana Vishkamhhi a saint, struck with wonder at this miracle, 
asked the Lord whence did the rays proceed ? The Lord said “ from 
Arya Avalokites'vara who, by the command of Jina, is now preaching 
the doctrine of Nirvana at Avicln, the stygian lake of fire. These rays, 
after having purified the wretched people of that hell, are come here to 
enlighten the ignorant and the sinful.” At the request of Yishkambhi, 
the Lord gave several stories illustrating the power and the goodness 
of Avalokites'vara. 

The Lord said, once on a time when Vipas'yi was preaching on 
earth, Avalokites'vara shot forth his holy light for the spiritual benefit 
of the residents of hell, Tipas'yi gave an account of the importance of 
Buddha-ratna. Before the ereatioii of the world, the first Buddha, 
who was pure effalgeuce of light without a specie, held a samadhi named 
^ZoTcmarjanana or “creation.” Forthwith Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, >Surya, 
.Chandra &c. were generated. The first Buddha allotted distinct works 
of creation to these. 

Vishkambhi solicited the Lord to tell him by what sa,mudhi 
Avalokites'vara had acquired the power of saving the souls of the sinful. 
The Lord said “ by thousands of samadhis.” He said, even he himself 
was once benefitted by Avalokites'vara’s power of saving men. 

The Lord said, “ in one of my previous existences, I was Sihhaia, 
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son of Sinhaj a mGrcliaiit of the capital of Sihhakalpa. Sihhala led a 
nautical expedition. His vessels were overtaken hy a storm, and wrecked 
off the island called Tamradvipa or copper island ; but fortunately no 
life was lost. By the grace of the Lord to whom Sihhala was very much 
devoted, the passengers safely reached the shores of Tamradvipa. 
That island was inhabited by Eakshasis, who could assume any form 
they wished. On seeing the ship-wrecked people, they assumed the 
charming forms of celestial nymphs, expressed their concern at their 
distress, accepted them as husbands, and led them home. One night 
when all were asleep, Sihhala saw the lamp in his room laugh. Sifiliala 
asked the lamp the reason for its laughter. The lamp said, “ the 
nymphs with whom you live here are Bakshasis in disguise. You are 
in imminent danger for your lives. If you want to save yourselves, 
there stands a horse named Balaha on the sea-shore ready at your 
service. Mount on his back, but do not open your eyes until you 
laud safely on the other side of the ocean.” Sihhala assembled all his 
companions, and induced them to follow the lamp’s advice. They all 
mounted the horse. The horse rose to the sky. The Bakshasis, seeing 
their prey, which they had thought was most secure in their grasp, 
flying away, raised loud lamentations. Their husbands were touched 
with pity, opened their eyes contrary to their promise, and dropped 
down into the ocean, where they were devoured by their wives. 
Sihhala alone escaped safe. The Eakshasi who had fallen to his lot, 
came to Sihhala’s father in all her bewitching beauty, and complained 
that she had been forsaken by Sihhala who had married her. But Sih- 
hala was successful in making his father understand what she really 
was. The female ogre then proceeded to the king of the country to 
proffer a complaint against Sihhala. The king was convinced by her 
that her story was true, and, on Sihhala’s refusal to take her back, 
accepted her as his own queen. In a short time, however, he with all his 
family was devoured by her. Sihhala was, by the unanimous consent of 
the citizens, raised to the throne. He expelled the Eakshasis from 
Tamradvipa, and named it Sihhala after himself, 

“I am, OYishkamblh, that Sihhala; Avalokites Vara is the horse 
Balaha, Mahallaka the Bodhisattva is the king, and Anupahsfi is that 
Eakshasi. The merits of AvalokitesVara may bo counted by myriads. 
In one of the pores of his body there are thousands of heavenly ehoris- 
tors, in another millions of Rishis.” 

13 
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Yislikambhi then heard from the Lord the benefits of repeating 
the formula of sis letters or Shadakshari Mantra, and obtained that 
mantra at Benares. 

The work was translated into Chinese, according to the Bev, 
JS, BeaBs Tripithaka, (p. 35) under the name of Maii-chu-pa’o-ts’ang- 
to-Io-ni-ldng, its Sanskrit equivalent being Eatna-karandaka-vydha- 
siitra. It is reckoned among the Mahay ana Sutras. 
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No. B. 86. 

EALYA'NA-PANOHAVINS ATIKA. 

^Ji^PSnrif^'^SRT I 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, l^i. Lines on, each page, 6. Extent in. 
slokas, 250. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Buddha in twenty-five sragdhara verses. 
Each verse ensures a particular blessing, and so the twenty-five are 
called ‘ twenty-five blessings.’ By Amritananda, 
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No. 

KA.PIS'A iVVADANAM. 

Substance, paper, 10-J X 3. Folia, 35. Lines on each page, 6. Extent 
an slokas, 590. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Incorrect. Prose 
and verse. 

A story in illustration of Beneficence. Lord Buddha held a, large 
assembly of his followers. S'aripatra requested the Lord to pronounce 
an eulogium on charity. The Lord gave them the following story, 
said to have been first told by Vipas'yi long before the lord’s advent. 

Once on a time Tatavisuta was born a monkey, Jnanaka,ra by name. 
In consequence of bis sinful character the whole forest was beset with 
darkness at the time of his birth, and famine raged on all sides. Some 
time after, Dipankara’s presence in the forest restored it to light, and 
there was plenty of everything. Jnitnakara, wondering at this sudden 
change, gave a jack -fruit to the worker of the miracle. Dipankara gave 
him instruction in the philosophy of Buddhism, and promised him 
transformation into a man. He learned the character of man from a 
friend, and, dying, was born a merchant’s son at Kamarthi. He was 
named Dharmas'ri. When Dharmas'ri was very young, Dipankara, 
who was passing by, asked him to give the applicant anything that he 
could afford with good will. Dharmas'ri gave a handful of dust, which 
vras instantly changed into gold. He gave another handful of dust, 
which was changed into dainties for the Sangha. Dipankara granted 
him a boon, saying, “ for this good conduct, you are to become Sarva- 
nanda, the king of Dipavati. * Sarvananda always used to please 
Di2xnnkara with food, and raiment.” 

Then the Lord gave the assembled multitude a lecture on morals, 
diversifying it with a description of the Satya Yuga and the duties which 
appertained to that Yuga. 
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No. 815. 

KARANDAYYirHA. 
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Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x 3. Folia, 82. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in slokas, IGOO. Character, Newtiri. Date, ? Prose. 
Ineorreet. 

A highly amplied version of the work noticed under the name of ’ 
G-unalcMandavyuha. The work is in prose, but it has obviously been 
amplified from the poetical version abovenamed. The names and in- 
cidents have been in some oases modified or changed, and many new 
incidents and stories have been worked in. But the purport remains the 
same — the glorification of the great Bodhisattva A rya AvulolcitesVara. 
The difforcncos are not of such a character as to need dotuiJed spooifica- 
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tion. The work belongs to the class Mahayana Sntra, and, as usual in 
that class of writings, does not bear the name of its author. Its name 
does not occur in the Eev. S. Beal’s Tripithaka. 
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No. 816 0. 

KAYIKUMARA KATHA. 



Substance, yellow paper, 10 % 4. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, 8- 
Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A story of one of Buddha’s former existences. It was related by 
Upa Gupta to As'oka as a narrative which had been originally told by 
Buddha himself to his followers at Gridhrakuta to account for an in- 
curable sore on his toe. The occasion for the recital was offered by a 
S'akya youth having at early dawn pelted a large stone at Buddha to kill 
him, and the stone falling on his toe caused a deep wound. The follow- 
ers enquired why such .an accident had happened, and Buddha in reply 
gave the story. Formerly there lived in the city of Kampilya a king 
named Satyarata. His chief queen Lakshmana was for a time childless, 
but on the king’s taking a second wife named Sudharma, the former bore 
a son, who was named Lolamantra. On the death of the king, Lolanian- 
tra succeeded to the kingdom, but soon after Sudharma bore a posthu- 
mous child who, at the time of birth, had a Jewelled coronet on his head. 
The boy was named Kavikum^ira, When the nows of his hirth was 
brought to the king, astrologers informed him that the boy would for 



certain set him aside. The king thereupon deputed a person to kill the 
ohildj but the news of this had already been oommimicated to Siidharma 
by Govishana, a favourite of the king, and so she deposited her child 
with a fisherman (Kaivarta), and, taking his new-born daughter, sent 
her to the king as the child she had borne. A few years after, the 
king’s astrologer, seeing the hoy playing at king in a field, knew that 
it was the son of Sudharma, and informed the king of the imposition 
that had been practised on him. The king was greatly incensed, and de- 
puted a large army to kill the hoy ; but the boy had timely information, 
and, taking the jewelled coronet from his mother, ran away, and, hiding 
first in the house of a potter, then in that of a hatter, then in a forest, 
at last fell into a river. The king’s messenger, thinking that would put 
an end to the life of the boy, came back, and reported the circumstance 
to the king. The hoy, however, was saved from death by a Yaksha. 
From the Yaksha he repaired to a forest where he was attacked by a 
hunter, but a Yidyadhara interposed, and cut off the head of the assail- 
ant, and taught the youth the science of magic. By the power of this 
magic the youth assumed the form of a beautiful damsel, and returned 
to the dominion of his brother. The king Lolamantra was enchanted 
by the beauty and the musical accomplishments of the damsel, and 
invited her to his bed-chamber, but, when he attempted to embrace her, 
Kavikumara assumed his masculine form, and killed him. Buddha 
said, “ I am that Kavikumdra, and because I had killed my brother, I 
was doomed to hell for many thousand years, and now a small remnant 
of my sin has given me this sore.” 

The work professes to form a part of a large work named Vrcitapa- 
(idna-mdld. 
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No. B. 23. 

KRIYASANaRAHA-PANJIKA". 


SubsiancGj palm-leaf, 12i >C 2. Folia, 166. Lines on a page, 7. Ex- 
lient in s'lokas, 4,283. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and 
verse. Incorrect, 

No. B 10. Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12 % 3. Folia, 220. Lines 
on a page, 7. Extent in s'lokas, 4,285. Character, Nevvari. Appearance, 
fresh. Date, Samvat 1859. Incorrect. 

A oollection of rituals. By Kuladatta. In its general character 
the work bears a close relation to the Hindu Tautrio digests. The co- 
dex begins with the definitions of a spiritual guide and his disciple. Then 
comes the ceremony for erecting and consecrating a Vihara. One de- 
sirous of erecting a Yihara should proceed to his spiritual guide on aa 
auspicious day and under an auspicious asterism, and, after paying some- 
thing in the shape of Dakshina, thrice ask his permission to erect a 
Yihkra. The request should be made in the following terms ; “ I am, 
Sir, an Upasaka. I am desirous of building a Vihara ; I solicit your 
permission.’’ Prom the time of serving this notice, the spiritual guide 
should employ himself in such ceremouies as are required previous to 
the erection, particularly relating to those for producing materials and 
for removing obstructions, and he should count his heads one hundred 
thousand times, repeating the mystic formula of Ghakres'a, or of the 
divinity he usually worships. When the number of repetitions is 
complete, he should proceed to the examination of a site for the 
building. A piece of land covered by inauspicious trees is unsuitabio 
for a Yihara. Laud with pippala trees on the east, panUiptet'ci Arjuna on 
the south-east, Butoa fronclom on the soutli, fig trees on the south-west, 
silk-cotton trees on the west, Yakula (MimoHopa eletigi) on the north- 
west, glomorous fig trees on the north, and thorny trees on the north- 
east, is pronounced inauspicious. A triangular piece of ground, or one 
with uneven surface and full of pits is to be avoided. Land situated 
on the south-east, the south, the south?wost, the west, and the north- 
west sides of a town or corner is unsuitable. ’Soil mixed with broken pots, 
grease, oil or milk, and sacrificial grounds, -- and cremation ghauts, 
are impure. But hills, and places where there are Ohaityas, As’ramas, 
penance groves and temples are pure. 'Yiharas should be ereoted 


on these. A square plot of ground stretching towards the east, or the 
north, is the most auspicious. The site for a Yihara should have 
tanks full of white, red or blue lotuses on. the north ; mango, j dma 
and kadamba groves interspersed with large flowering trees on the 
east; punnaga, parijata, and other. trees v/ith sweet-scented flowers, 
and with the underground covered with jasmines &o. on tlie south ; 
and shady trees like pippala, jack &c, and juicy plants, on the west. 
The sound of Bina, flute, tom-tom &c. are auspicious. For Brali- 
munas earth of a white colour, and having .the smell of curdled milk, 
ghi &o, and a sweet taste is auspicious ; for Kshatriyas, that of a red 
colour, having the scent of lotus, ehampaka &o., and astringent taste ; 
for Vais'yas, that of yellow colour, and having the flavour of wine 
and of the exudation from tlie temples of elephants, and sour taste; 
for S'lidras, that of a black colour, no smell and bitter and pungent 
taste is preferable. 

There are several different modes for finding out what land is suit- 
able for what caste, and also what land is suitable for a Vihara. Dig a 
pit one or two cubits square, place white flowers on the east, red on the 
west, yellow on the north, and blue on the south sides of the pit. The 
colour of the flower that withers the latest will indicate the caste for 
which the land is fitted for a Vihara. Again, pour a quantity o-f water 
into the selfsame pit, light a lamp on an earthen pot. If it produces 
a white flame on the east, it is fit for Brahmaiias, if a red flame on the 
west, it is for the warrior caste, and so forth. There are other modes 
for finding the same thing out. Some say the city in whieh a Vib&a 
is to be erected sliould be situated on the northern, some say on the 
southern bank of a river. 

■When the Vihlira is to be consecrated by sacrifice, the Acharya, 
thoroughly versed in tho three mmadhis, should sit in the evening 
on a square diagram well cleansed with cow-dung ; he should first worship 
the three jewels and praise the ten Dikpalas by chanting gutb as, and 
then, with the left knee touching the ground, and the hands folded, ask 
them, for land by uttering certain gathas. 

Then turning towards the south and placing before him an earthen 
pot shaped like a crescent, he should scatter over it eliarcoal dust from' 
a cremation ground, and also blue flowers. The next ceremony is that 
of lighting the Eiopagnx— '-a fire taken from the hearth of the Chandra 
■who guards the cremation ground. In this fire, burning with full 
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blaze, tlie Acliaiya should pour forth libations with the sound of hum 
bursting from his throat and with the chant of the awful formula “ Nila» 
varnam Nilambharana bhushitam” &c. Then he should employ himself 
in removing ‘ salyas’ or suoh evil working bones as may be underground. 
Then follow the ceremonies of Yastu worship, worship of Yiharadevata, 
measurement of the ground with a string, obsorva.tion of omens, exami- 
nation of the Yastu serpent, laying of the foundation stone, division of 
the Yihara into rooms, felling of trees for the Vihara, different measures 
of these trees according to the difference of caste, &c. 

The work then lays down rules for building a dwelling-house. 
The table of measurement is as follows ; — 


7 atoms 
7 an das 

7 sukshmarajas 
7 s’as'arajas 
7 ekadharajas 
7 sdrajas 
7 yukas 

6 yavas 

7 yavas 

8 yavas 
11 angulis 

1 vitasti 


make 1 aiida (egg). 

„ 1 sukshmaraia or 

minute powder. 

1 s'as'araja. 

1 ekadharaja. 

1 sfiraja. 

1 yuka. 

1 yava or barley. 

1 kaniyas’anguli. 

1 madhyam^ttguU. 

1 jyesbthanguli. 

1 vitasti. 

1 cubit. 


The room of a Yihara in which the Lord’s image is to be placed 
should he painted with the representations of Tatlnigatas, Bodhisattvas, 
the goddess of knowledge and Yidyadharas. A pair of eyes and a 
pair of water-pots are to be painted on every door, on the outer face of 
the door the ten figures of a water-pot, an ear &o. ; at the top of the win- 
dows Tathagatas, chosen Bodhisattvas, and various decorations. In the 
interior of the room, just against the image, should the Bodhi tree be 
painted, with Yaruna and Lokadhipas on the right and left of the 
image. Yaruna should be painted white, with two bands holding a 
terrible noose. On the right side of the door, should be painted the 
two fierce images of Mah^bala, and Mahakala, — ‘Mahabala black with 
two hands, one face, and three eyes at once red and circular, his hairs 
brown and raised upwards, his face fierce with protuberant teeth, with 
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tiger skin for clothes and eight serpents for ornaments, tonohiiig the right 
shoulders with the four fingers of the left, and the left shoulder with 
those of the right hand. 

The figure of Mahakala is nearly the same but made fiercer ])y a- 
garland of skulls. 

On the left side of the door should he painted the king and the 
queen of Hareta birds facing each other, the queen seated on an erne™ 
raid throne, white, exceedingly beautiful, with jewelled staff in hand, and 
e-ver engaged in one of her five hundred frolics. The king' should be 
re]presented as sitting on a throne of rubies. The painted figures are 
to be consecrated by ceremonies peculiar to each. 

The work then enters upon the subject of ordination. A disciple 
desirous of renouncing the world should take a solemn vow, with folded 
hands, before his spiritual guide, in the following words : 

“ I such and such a person, take shelter with Dharma, take shelter 
with Buddha, take shelter with the Sangha for ever.” The spiritual 
guide should then communicate to him the five S 'ikshapadas or Primary 
Lessons. The disciple should promise to take nothing not given to 
him, to renounce double-dealing, falsehood, and the use of wine, during 
the course of his whole life, and solicit his spiritual guide to grant him 
the light of the Five Lessons in the following words: — ‘‘ Grant me, 0 
Lord, the protection of the three, grant all that an Upasaka wants, such 
as the Five Lessons &c. ; my name is such and such, I solicit the favour 
of my AchfLrya in investing me as a Bhiksliu.” After this, his head 
should he shaved, leaving only the coronal hair. Then the Guru should 
try the firmness of his disciple’s determination by questions, and, hav- 
ing satisfied himself of his sincerity, should anoint him with waters 
brought from the four oceans, and make him put on a piece of oohro- 
colored cloth. The Neophite should announce his entrance into the 
order by repeating the following word three times : “ I, of such and such a 
name, throw away the signs of a householder’s state for ever, and receive 
those of a hermit.” Then he should place himself entirely under the 
protection of the ‘ three jewels’ by reciting the formula — “ I take re- 
fuge with Dharma, I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with 
Sangha.” After having received the ten commandments from the 
Guru, he should have recourse to the following formula — “As my 
Lord never neglects the duties of life, so I too promise never to deviate 
from the path of duty in my life.” Then he should request his guru 
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to favour him with an alms-bowl and a piece of oclu’e- colored cloth. 
He should call the whole congregation around hiru^ place his right knee 
on the ground, and with folded hands, say, I am named such and such, 
bring that piece of cloth to me, let it remain here that the congregation 
may have confidence in me, and delight to see me. Bring that 
piece of cloth, TJpudhyaya, I request you, let it remain here for the 
satisfaction of the congregation. Bring that piece of cloth, 0 Lord, 
that I may inspire confidence.” On the Acharya’s handing him over 
the consecrated cloth, he should wear it, and thenceforth he one of the 
Bhikshus. 

The text is full of technical terms, and not always intelligible. 
Beginning. ww-- l 

^■?jt ii 

wtr II 

i 

^(?) i 

I qf: q^TJ qqrrawTirqTqTvr 

arqqd'^qf^^qfq'^ i 

End. f^<hg?rqi(?) ^Tq?Tcr fq^^T I 
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qtf I 

fqfwrq^^ qK^T^=i;qf ii 
qi'tfqqiqfqfq'd wqr I 

q^WTs^ w ??lq5^(?) ii 

Colophon. i^'^Tqi%q%^^T’q[wTii^«^Trfq^f'qwf^?rre^’i?Twqf^qtTOT- 
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No. B. 32. 

KIJS'A JATAKA. 

I 

Substance, papev, 164 X 44. Folia, 73. Linos on a png'o, 8. Extent 
in slokas, 2,153. Cliaracter, Newari. Bate, ? Appearance, old. Yerse. 
IncoiTect. 

An account of a fast c<alled Posbadhavrata, illmstrafecl hj a tale 
regarding tlie origin of the Ikshaku raco, and the miraculous trans- 
formation of one of the deseeiulants of Iksluiku, This descendant, 
named Kus'a, was no otlmr than Buddha himself in a former life. The 
■work professes to he a part of a largo colleotion of tales, which hears 
the title of ‘ Mahavasvavadana-Katlni.’ The story in question is said to 
have been first related to Baja As'oka by Upa Gupta who had heard 
it from Buddha himself. The ooeasiori for it was given hy the story of 
Bodhisattva’s destroying tlie wicked Mara hy the sound of a hiccough. 
The Bhikshus all expressed their wonder at the tale of so great a 
miracle, and S akya Muni related to them a story of which the following 
is an abstract ; 

Subandhu of Benares was the lord of sixty thousand cities. In the 
bed-chamber of the royal palace, there sprang up, all of a sudden, a 
large number of sugarcane trees- From one of these, a boy was pro- 
duced, who was named Ikshvaku after his birth-place. On the demise 
of Subandhu, Iks'hvaku ascended the throne. He had five hundred 
wives of whom Aviida was the chief. Avuda obtained from Indra a 
pill which promoted pregnancy. This she dissolved in water, and took 
a small quantity of the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals. 
Every one of them gave birth to a son of whom. Avuda’s child was tlie 
most ugly ; hut it had on its person all the signs of a royal personage. 
All the children had the cognomen of Kus'a, such as, Indrakus'a, 
Eevakus'a &e,, after the kus'a grass at the extremity of which tlieir 
mothers had partaken of the medicinal water. Kus'a, the son of Avuda, 
•was, as the eldest and horn of the chief queen, raised to tlie throno, and 
he married Sudars'ana, the daughter of the king of K&jyakuhja in 
Srirasena. Sudars'ana, finding her hirsband very ugly, left his house, 
and ■went over to her father’s. Kus'a too proceeded to Kanyakubja, 


Ill 



and there displayed his skill in various arts to win the heart of his 
consort. By the advice of his father-in-law, he placed a valuable jewel 
(Jyotirasa) on his head. Instantly his ugliness was changed into the 
most charming beauty, and his wife had no more objection in accepting 
him. 
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No. B. 14. 

LOKES'VAEA. S’ATAKA. 

%%’g^aff?^: I 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 30. Lines on a page, 5. Extent in 
s’lohiis, 250. Character, Newdri. Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Lokes'vara in a hundred stanzas. By Vajra- 
datta. 

Beginning. ^I’qrsri'^T^ l 
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No. 785. 

LALITA YISTAEA, 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 246. Lines on a page, 7 to 0. 
; Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Correct. 

The early life of Buddha. See Introduction to my edition of the 
Lalita Yistara, ‘ Asiatic Eesearehes’, XX, and Foucaus’s ‘ Egya*eher- 
: rol“pa.’ 


No. B. 12. 

LANKAYATAEA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 14^ X 4. Folia, 198. Lines on a page, 7. Extent in 
g'lokas, 3,000. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose and verse. Appear- 
ance old. Very incorrect. 

An account of a visit paid by S akya to the king of Lanka 
(Ceylon), and of his preachings in that island. It is reckoned 
as one of the nine principal texts of Nepalese Buddhism, and held in 
high esteem. In common with the other eight works, it is called a 
‘‘Mahdcaijml^a Mahdijdm 8&tra” Three different translations of it 
exist in the Chinese, one under the name of Tarshing-jih-Ung-lcia-Jcing^ 
another xmd,Qx Lnng-lcia-o-po-ta-Io-^Jao-hing , and the third under Jih-leng- 
kia-lcingi the last by Bodhiruchi of the Wei Dynasty (circa 108 — 190.) 

Ahdract, Buddha had been on a visit to the capital of the serpents 
(Niigaloka) in the ocean, but returned thence in a week, and settled on 
the mount Malaya in Lauka. E^vana came to pay his respects to the 
great personage, and prayed him to give the definitions of virtue 
and vice. When Havana was satisfied, a Bodhisattva, Malnimati by 
name, asked Buddha several questions, and received satisfactory an- 
swers. The questions were let, From- what principle of human 
nature ratiocination has its origin ? 2ad, How an argument can be 
made pure, fi., how to detect fallacies ? What is the nature of falla- 
cies ? From what principle in human nature do fallacies proceed ? Where 
do the emanoipatod go? How could one in bondage be emancipated ? 

5 
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What object do holy men meditate upon ? What effect is produced 
by belief ? What is a cause ? What an effect ? What are the hundred 
and eight padas or select sentences ? What are the different waj^^s in 
which Yij lianas or ideas are generated ? In how many ways are they 
retained, and how are they lost ? What are the grounds of a belief in 
the fact of universal causation ? What is ambiguity in speech ? How 
and from, what source is it produced ? What is Hirvaiia ? How do 
Arhats and Tathagatas hold the meditation of Bocihisattvas ? What 
are the different definitions of obtaiiiiug attention and of moviug 
it ? What are fised as the five in succession ? Wliat are the deilui- 
tions of entity and non-entity? What are the definitions of teach- 
ing, doctrine, and regulation or rule ? What are the eight different 
sorts of transitoriness ? What are Bodhisattvas, S'ruvakas, Bratyeka 
Buddhas, Nirodhakramas and Amesandhis ? Whether Tathagata is 
eternal ? When all these questions were answered, the Lord delivered 
a lecture on the Saugata philosophy, and explained the nature of 
a mystic formula which wards Eakshasas off. 

Beginning. ^ i 
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No A. 11, 

MAHAVASTU-AVADANA. 

Sul^stance, paper ISf X 51-. Folia, 334. Lines on a page, 11. Extent 
in s'lokus, IS, 370, Character, Newari. Date, Newari Sainvat 822. Appear- 
aiiee, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A cyclopasdia of Buddhist legends and doctrines. It gives an ela- 
borate history of Buddha’s life and preachings, explaining every incident 
of his life hy references to his past existences. It also gives a simple 
and popular exposition of many abstruse doctrines of the Buddhist 
faith. 

When Lord Buddha was at the Jetavana grove, Maudgalayana visi- 
ted eight principal places of torture in hell. They were — (1) Saujiva, (2) 
Kalasutra, (3) !3aughata, (4) let Eaurava, (5) 2ud Eaurava, (6) Maha- 
vichi, (7) Tapana, (8) Pratapaua. On his return from the infernal re- 
gions, he delivered four different speeches before four different assemblies, 
painting in glowing colours, the tortures, the convulsions, the insuffer- 
able pain of the nether world. After the conclusion of each lecture, he 
enjoined, in forcible language, the necessity of Brahmacharya and of 
abstinence. 

When the Lord lived at Gridhrakuta in Eajagriha, Maudgala- 
yana chanced to meet a Suddhiivasa Devajiutra. From him he 
learned of the great merits of one Uttiya, a banker, the disciple of 
Sarvavibhu. Maudgahtyana immediately changed his destination, and 
directed his steps towards Yasumati, where Uttiya lived. On his way 
he happened to meet Abhaya and Nanda, two Bhikshus. He cultivated 
Abhaya’s friendship, but tried to annoy Nanda by calling him a Brah- 
maehari, but in vain. They all proceeded to Sarvavibhu before whom 
Maudgalayana made a confession of his wicked design of annoying 
Nanda. Ho feasted the Lord with rich viands obtained from Uttiya 
and some perfumers. The Lord said to Abhaya, who had betaken him- 
self to meditation, “ You are to become a Buddha in future, in the 
hundred thousandth Kalpa — your name will be S'akya Muni, and these 
perfumers with Maudgalayana will be your first S'ravakas.” Lord 
Sarviivibhu then taught them tho four Chary^s or practices. The first 
refers to the conduct of those who love their parents, live in their families;. 
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revere Bruhniaiias, beg in tbeir own quarters, never neglect the ten 
duties, instruct others, relieve the poor, perform good works, worship the 
lord, and train the mind for the reception of the highest Samhodhi know- 
ledge : this Oharya is called Prakriti. 2nd, The condact of those who 
hope for Buddhahood in one of the innumerable Kalpas to come, who 
want to he perfect in knowledge and in good conduct, to be the lord and 
governor of gods and men : it is called Pranidhana Charya. 3rd, Those 
who hopefor Bodhi knowledge by gradation, are said to be in Aniiloma 
Oharya. 4th, The endeavours of men to put a period to future trans- 
migration are included in the last or Vivarttana Oharya. 

At the request of Maudgalayaria, Kas'yapa gave him a description 
of the ten Bhdmis or stages, they are : (1) Duraroha, (2) Barddliamana, 
(8) Pushpamandita, (4) Buehira, (5) Ghittavichitru, (6) Eupavati, (7) 
Durjaya, (8) Janmanndesa, (9) Jauvara, (10) Abhisheka. A Bhiimi 
means the ground-work of Bodhisattva knowledge. The names, 
however, here given do not correspond with what occur in the Das'a- 
bliumis'vara, ante, p. 86. The characteristics of the first Bhumi are 
alms-giving, mercy, indefatigahleness, want of arrogance, knowledge 
of the S'as'tras, progress, the power of pleasing men, and patience. 

The characteristics of the 2nd stage are twenty Adhyas'ayas or 
intentions. They are, (1) intention for doing good, called Kalyan^- 
dhyds'aya ; (2) Snigdhadhyas'aya, or that state of mind in which the man 
is never moved by anger j (3) Madhuradhyas'aya, or that state of the 
mind in which people are disposed to please women by service ; (4) Tiksli- 
naclhyas'aya, or the knowledge of this world and the world to come ; (5) 
Vipuladhyas'aya, or the desire resulting in the active exertion for doing 
good to all oreatiU’Gs ; (6) Vichitradhyasaya, or charity without pride ; 
(7) Aparyyadauadhyas'aya, open-handedness ; (8) Amipahatadhyas'aya, 
or the power of resisting the temptations of the wicked ; (9) Asadiia- 
rai^adhyas'aya, or uncommon diligence for the happiness of tlio whole 
animal creation; (10) Unnahtdhyas'aya, or contempt for the doctrines of 
Tirthifcas ; (11) Ahripamidhyas'aya, or pursuit of virtue for other than 
enjoyment ; (12) Anivartyadhyus'aya, or firmness in the belief in Buddha 
in spite of strong temptations ; (13) Akritrimadhyas'aya, or aversion to 
the state of merchants, Pratyeka Buddhas, and others; (14) ^'uddhas'aya, 
or desire for supreme good and contempt for all gains; (15) Bridhadhy^- 
or determination in spite of opposition ; (16) SvabhnvMhjm'ya, or 
contempt for gifts not given with a good will ; (17)' Triptfidhyas'uya,. 
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contentmont or aversion to earthly enjoyment ; (IS) Pungaladhyas^aya, 
ambition for omniscience ; (19) Anantadhyas'aya, or charity without the 
expectation of celestial enjoyments in return. The 20th is not given. 

The principal characteristic of the third stage is the ])assion for 
alms-giving. The following is a list of the duties to be performed in 
gradually passing from tlie fourth to the eighth stage. Eeverence to 
parents ; firm belief in the identity of the Stupa with the Sangha or Bud- 
dhist congregation ; aversion to all hostile criticism against Tathagata’s 
character ; aversion to sin ; accumulation of meritorious deeds ; exertion 
for virtue ; aversion to slaughter ; disliko of grievous hurts in a burst of 
passion; close adherence to the ten ways to virtue; unwillingness to 
mix in counsels for murder ; performance of good work without vulgar 
curiosity ; cheerfulness in times of danger ; absence of a sense of exalta- 
tion in times of prosperity ; purity of heart; holiness of desires, and pious 
works. In the eighth stage the mind becomes all-mercy. The Bodhi- 
sattvas, who passing the ninth enter the tenth stage, become the means 
of doing an immense amount of good to others. On receiving the full 
development of the tenth stage the Bodhisattva, who pants for human 
abode and longs to receive an earthly form, is a^lambuddha. He enters 
the womb, remains in the womb, obtains his caste, renounces the 
world : heroism and knowledge become his characteristic virtues. 

The last is explained by references to the history of S'akya 
Muni. He entered Maya’s womb, that is, his Garbliakrdnti. His 
son remained for years in Yas'odhara’s womb. He renounced the 
world and so forth. The Sanuibaddha, who dwells at the root of the 
Bodhi tree and obtains omniscience, gets five eyes, uz., the animal eye, 
the celestial eye, the eye of knowledge, tliat of religion, and that of Bud- 
dha. The animal eye sees by the help of light. It sees real objects and 
minute objects. The celestial eye is superior to the eyes of Devas and 
Takshas— larger, brighter and more powerful. The eye of Dharma pro- 
duces ton different powers ; 1st the power of appreciating ; 2nd, that of 
appreciating the merits of men of different kinds ; Srd, that of knowing 
the different essences which lead to mukti ; 4th, that of knowing tho 
characters of other people ; Stli, that of knowing the consequences of good 
or bad actions ; 6th, that of evading mundane pains ; 7th, the Icnow- 
ledge of the importance of meditation 8th, the power of recalling to 
mind the events of former existences ; 9th, the purity of the celestial eye ; 
10th, the destruction of all mundane pains. 
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The Jluddlia’s eye sees eighteen things : It gives unrestricted viev/ 
of the present ; (2) the rememhraneo of the past ; (3) proscionce of 
the future j (4) perfect knowledge following delusions %. c., false know- 
ledge, false work &c. (5) of all previous perfect knowledge following the 
delusions of mind, karma &c. ; (6) of all perfect knowledge consecpient 
on delusions produced hy words ; (7) the belief that ideas or opinions 
cannot he destroyed ; (8) strength ; (9) memory ; (10) deep medita- 
tion ; (11) perfect knowledge ; (12) the knowledge that emancipation 
can be injured; (13) there is no falling off; (14) no creation; (15) 
permanence of devotion to memory ; (IG) pormauenco of the faculties 
of the mind ; (17) fearlessness ; (18) unity of determination. 

Lord Buddha delivered a long discourse on the greatness of the JInas, 
and on their duties and excellences. They give instruction to the 
congregation ; and, though possessing superhuman powers and abilities, 
still conform to the ways of man. They wuash their faces, though these 
smell sweetly. They take baths, though ever so pure. They take meal, 
though they never feel hungry. The voice of a Sugata sounds like 
music, and is as delightful as the distant I’olling of clouds. 

Dipaftkara. — Kus'yapa gave the following account of Dipahkara to 
Maudgalilyana. In one of the innumerable past kalpas there was a king 
named Arehchishta in the royal city of Dipavati. Dipavati was a large 
city, extending over an area of 84 square Yojanas. Bodhisattva Dipaii- 
kara, while descending from the Tushita heaven, thought Arehchishta to 
be a suitable father for him, and accordingly entered the womb of his 
queen, the virtuous Suslht. This was done on tho occasion wlien the full- 
moon was in conjunction with the auspicious asterism Pushya. Tho 
mother was in a state of sound health, neither affected hy bilious nor hj 
phlegmatic humour. She saw the Bodhisattva in her womb, and the 
Bodhisattva saw her from it. When in tho throes of chlldhirth, slio re- 
quested tho king to send her to a tank where lotus grows. When she 
arrived at the side of tho tank, lo ! an island sprang up in the midst of 
it. The Bodhisattva was born on that island. At the luomeut of his 
birth there was a miraculous manifestation of a large n umber of bright 
lamps, hence his name Dipahkara. On the second day of his birth 
Dipahkara commenced bis philanthropic tour round the earth, equally 
useful to gods and men. For tho benefit of bis relations he returned to 
Dipavati with eighty thousand Bhikshus in his company. The king, his 
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father, acoordecl him a magnificent reception. He employed five hundred 
Brahmans to recite Vedio hymns. Megha, one of these, offered five 
lotus flowers to Dipankara, and asked a boon to tlio effect that he might 
become in one of his future existences equal to Dipankara in power, 
in knowledge, and in every good quality. His request was granted. 
It was foretold on the occasion that Megha would hecome Buddha 
S'itkya Muni of ICapilavastu. 

Mcingala Vasin . — The Lord said toMaiidgahiyana that he ohtaiiied a 
similar boon from Mai"] gala the next Buddha after Dipaflkara. Mangala 
had three several congregations consisting of a hundred thousand, ninety 
thousand and eighty thousand S'ravakas resj^ectively. His two favourite 
disciples were Sudeva and Dharmadova and two principal Bhikshuuis, 
S'iva and Rochana, Sudeva and S'iva were celebrated for their know- 
ledge, and the other two for their power of working miracles (riddhi). 
Mangala’s father was Simdara, and his mother 8'ri. The future S'akya 
Muni was then an elephant, Atiila by name, a resident of the city of 
TJttara. He gave Mangala a hearty welcome and got his bene- 
diction. 

Chliaiifa Vastii . — In the Suh-Himalayan regions there lived a 
female Yahsha, named Kandala, who had one thousand sons, some 
being twins. They proceeded to Vais'ali and stole the vital power of 
the inhabitants. Labouring under various diseases, people forgot to pro- 
pagate their species. The Liehchhavas, the royal Kshatriyas of Yais'ali, 
were then the most influential men. To remedy this evil Tomala, their 
headman, undertook a journey to Bajagriha where Lord Buddha had 
been dwelling for some time. 

On the solicitation of Tomala, Buddlia consented to grace the 
city wntli his presence. Yimhisara the king of llajagriha begged 
permission to follow liim, and it was easily granted. The Liehchhavas 
came a long way to receive the Lord. 

When they reached the hanks of the Granges, a parrot, a messen* 
gcr from Gosr'inga came, humbly bowed to the Lord, iuvitod him in 
human voice to Gfosv'inga, and went away. Every one wondered at 
the human voice of the bird ; but the Lord said, that was nothing new ; 
Brahmadatta king of Benares had three sons, the first an owl, the second 
a starling, the third a parrot. Tip to an advanced age he had no sons. 
Ho went to the Himalayas to receive the blessings of the Rishis, They 
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advised Iiim to pick up three eggs which he had seen on the way, and to 
nurse the youug ones as his sons. He placed those eggs in vessels filled 
with honey and clarified hutter. The eggs produced young ones in duo 
time. The young chicks were equally intelligent, each had a strong re- 
tentive memory, and each spoke just as men do. They were all trained 
in state-craft. When asked by the king, they gave very intelligent 
answers with regard to the first principles in politics. The owl 
said, “ Strong passions are unworthy of a king, for when he restrains 
his passions, his wealth increases, his virtues and his intelligouce have 
free scope for development.’’ The starling (sfitlika) said, “ There are 
three cardinal points in political economy, acquisition of wealth, acou- 
inulatiou of wealth, and proper investment of the accumulated hoards.” 
The parrot said, “ There are five sources of a king’s strength, 1st 
prowess, (2) children, (3) relatives, (4) army consisting of elephants, 
horse, foot and chariots, (5) prudence, the most important of all.” 

As soon as the Lord touched the boundary of the city all the inha- 
bitants regained their health. Every one was astonished at this mira- 
cle. The Lord said, “ Do not wonder, this is not the first time that 
epidemic diseases have been cured by my presence. In one of my former 
existences, I was Eakshita, the son of Brahinadatta’s priest ; this Brah- 
madatta was the king of Kampillya in Panchala. Eakshita, deeply 
sensible of the miseries of the worldly life, betook himself to tlie forest 
at the foot of the Himalayas, and there practised austerities. In a short 
time he acquired considerable power of working miracles. He could 
touch the sun and the moon with his hands. At this time tho people 
of Hampillya contraoted a contagious disease which, defied the skill of 
experienced physicians. But as soon as Eakshita entered tho outskirts 
of the city at the request of the king, all the suiferers wore reported to 
be convalescent, . 

“ Similarly, when I had been born a,s Mahes'a, tho renowned 
elephant of tho king of Benares, I was invited by the people of Mithilu 
to cure them of an epidemic (Amanusha-vyadhi) : my presenco was 
enougli for the attainment of their end. 

In the same manner, I saved tho citizens of Eajitgriha by my 
presence, when I had boon Eishava, a bull, in tho kingdom of Anga.” 

Thus saying, and taking a meal, the Lord directed his steps towards 
the lake Harkata, 
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Fiiory of jld/ini . — A Pratyeta Buddha entered the city of Yardnasl 
for alijis, but got nothiug. A girl, finding his alms-bowl empty, brought 
him Iiome, and gave him a hearty meal. When he died a stupa was erec- 
ted on his remains, and the girl decorated the stupa every day with 
flowers and aromatics. She desired that she may be born with a garland 
of flowers in every one of her future existences ; her desire was fulfilled. 
In her next existence she was born a Devakanya with a garland of flowers 
round her neck. From heaven she descended on earth, and was born in 
the same way asMalirii, the daughter of Kriki, king of Vmaiiasi. llaliui 
invited lord Kus'yapa and his retinue, and entertained them with a 
sumptuous meal. The Brahmans, numerous and influential at the court 
of her father, taking umbrage at her conduct, induced the king to order 
her banishment. Malim humbly begged for a week’s respite, which was 
granted. During those seven days, five hundred of her brothers, the 
ministers and officers of the Bhatta array, and tho citizens were all con- 
verted to the Arya Dharma, The converts regarded Malim as the saviour, 
of their souls. Angry at the wicked machinations of the Brahmans, they 
proceeded in a body to remonstrate with them. The Brahmans took 
refuge with the king. They revoked the sentence of Malini’s banish- 
ment ; but induced the king to send tea armed men to kill Kas'yapa, 
the root of all their woes. These armed men were easily converted by 
the great Bage. They next deputed a larger number of men, but with 
the same result. They saw that by sending armed men they only added 
to the already overwhelming number of the perverts. They, therefore, 
determined to despatch the business themselves. Armed with clubs, 
maces and other weapons they marched in martial array to the hermitage 
of Ivus'yapa. Kas'yapa invoked the goddess Prithvi, and desired her 
to show hoi powers against these Brahmans. She rooted up a stout 
palm tree, hurled it at tlie Brahmans, and crushed them to death. 

Story of JyoUpdla . — Marakaranda was a place in the kingdom of 
.Kos'ala, Buddlia dwelt there for some time with all his congregation. 
One day, just on tho breaking up of his meditation, his eyes fell on a 
piece of grassy plain of wide extent. He smiled. A'nanda, who stood 
near, asked “ 0 Lord, why do you smile The Lord said, This plain 
had been the dwelling place of Kas'yapa. He had his hut here. Kra- 
kaehchhanda, Kanaka and Kas'yapa all sat at this spot.” He added, 
** This Mfirakiiranda had been at one time Veru^inga, a village princi- 
16 
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pally inhabited by Brahmans. Kas'yapa had here only one disciple, 
named G-liatik^h'a? ^ maker of earthenwares. Jyotipala was one of the 
young- sons of Grhatikara. The disciple heard one day that his Lord wag 
dwelling in a forest close to Yeruclifjga. With great difficulty he 
dragged his unwilling son, fond of idle play, to the presence of 
the sage, who gave the youth “ the five lessons.” In a short time 
dyotip-dla entered a hermitage. When Xas'yapa, in the course of 
his perambulations, returned to Gliatikara from Y-aranasi, for to him 
Ghatikara was dearer than the king of that place, Jyotipala asked 
him for a boon, praying to be raised to the list of Buddhas in a future 
existence. This boon was granted, and it was also foretold that Jyotipala 
would practise Brahmacharya in the Bhadrakalpa at Ilapilavastu, 
and, then rising to the Tushita heaven, should become a Devaputra 
named Svetaketu, and afterwards S'akya Sifiha. 

Origin of the Kautiya tribe . — Ealyaiia was the son of the king Mahd- 
sammata. Kalyana begat Itava. Euva begat IJposhadha. Uposhadha 
begat Mandhata. The descendants of M^^ndhata were all kings for se- 
veral generations. One of them, Snjata, became king of the Ikshaku in 
the great city of Saketa. He had sis children. The five legitimate 
children were, Upura, Nipura, Ealakandaka, Ulk-amukha, and Hasti- 
kas'irsha. The illegitimate son was Jeta, the son of a concubine named 
Jeti. The king was so very fond of her that, in compliance with her 
wishes, he disinherited his legitimate sons, and nominated Jeta to the 
throne. The disinherited sons proceeded towards the north, followed by 
a large retinue of loyal citizens and soldiers. They were at first hos- 
pitably entertained by the king of Kos'ala. But their popularity with 
his own subjects displeased the king. He dismissed thorn from his pre- 
sence, and ordered them to quit his city. They entered a forest at 
the foot of the Himalaya, where Ilishi Kapila had his dwelling- 
place. They built a city there, the city was named Kapiiavastu from 
the vicinity of the Rishi. Xfpura, the eldest of the brothers, was 
elected king. He was succeeded by Nipura. Karakaiidca succeeded 
Nipura, and was himself succeeded by TJlkamukha. Ulkamukha had 
Hastinikas'irsha for his son, and Sinbatanu for his grandson. Siilha- 
tanu had four sous and one daughter. The sons were S^uddhodana^ 
Hhautodana, S'nklodana, Amritodana, and the daughter was Amitl 
Amita was a leper. All skill of the royal physicians was 
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employed in vain to cure her. The loathsome disease made her 
an object of general hatred. Her brothers carried her to a hill 
named Utsahga-parvata, where they placed her in a suhterranean 
room stored with provisions which would last for years. The entrance 
to the room was closed for ever. The only door by which the interior 
could be approached was covered with planks ; and a heap of earth, 
placed on those planks, concealed everything. The new mode of living 
had its effects on Amita’s constitution. She, in a short time, recovered 
from the dreadful disease. A tiger caught the scent of a human being, 
and scratching the earth away laid the planks bare. Kola, a Eishi, who 
lived close by, happened to come near the planks. He removed them, 
and discovered Amita blooming with all the freshness of youth. 
The charming maid made an impression on his mind. He married her. 
The marriage was blessed with an issue of 32 children. These were sent 
to Kapilavastu, where they were received with open arms, because Kola 
was no unworthy relation to the S^akyas, having himself reigned for a 
long time as the king of Varanasi. Amita’s sons were known either by 
their patronymic Kauliya, or by the name of Vy%hrapadya, from the 
circumstance of their mother having been discovered by a tiger. The 
S'akyas and Kauliyas were afterwards connected by innumerable matri- 
monial ties. 

Birth and Marriage of Mmjd Bevz . — There was in the country of 
Devaiiha a great S'akya named Subhuti. He married in the family 
of the Kauliyas, and had seven daughters, viz,^ (1) Maya ; (2) Maha- 
maya ; (3) Atimay£i ; (4) Auantamaya (5) Chillimaya, (6) KolisabS, 
and (7) Maluiprajavati. Maya was the most lovely, the most beautiful 
and the most accomplished of them all. When Sinliahanu died, and 
was succeeded by his sou S'uddhodana, the first measure of the new king 
was the celebration of his own marriage with Mayii and Mahaprajavati, 
and that of his brothers with the, other daughters of Subhuti. All 
the Pratyeka Buddhas were delighted in giving their respective fore- 
casts (Yyakarnmani) to the effect that the Bodhisattva would descend 
from the Tushita heaven in the twelfth year after this marriage. 

Story of the Beer Kings . — There were five hundred Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas at Eishipattana in Vardnasi. They too gave their own Vyakaran- 
anis. At that time there were two lords of the deer at Varanasi ; they 
were named Kyagrodha and Vis'akha, sons of Bahaka. Each of them 
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liad a flock of 500 deor under him. Brahmadatta, king of Yanlnasi, was 
in the habit of hunting and killing the deer. The deer kings, uuablo 
to stop this slaughter of their subjects, made a treaty with the king 
on the condition of seudiug one deer every day to the royal kitclieu. 
Years rolled on. No party had any reason for complaint. The 
king, secure in the enjoyment of the tribute of veuison, disooutiruied 
his hunting excursions. The deer, too, after having spared ono of 
themselves for the king every day, jumped, frisked and ran about just 
fis tliey liked. At last an event occurred which, put a stop to the tribute 
altogetlior. It was on the occasion when a doe was in her turn 
to be sent to the king. She was enceinte. She applied to the deer- 
king YisTikha under whom she lived, for a change of lier turn on the 
score of her being big with two fawus. Her deadli, so pleaded she, 
wduld cause the death of three animals. But none of the flock volun- 
teered to go in her stead. "When the deer kings found their ejfforts to 
be of no avail, Nyagrodha, one of them, nobly resolv^ed to saoriflee 
himself at the altar of charity. He proceeded fortliwith to the royal 
presence, and explained to him the cireiimstanoes under which he had 
taken the resolution. The king was struck with wonder at the genero- 
sity of the poor animal, and immediately issued a proclamation freeing 
the deer-kiiigs from their contract. 

Exactly at the time of this proclamation Bodhisattva was de* 
eoeudiug iroin the Tiishita heaven. He was thinking of a family which 
he could grace with his birth. Yimbisara and XJdayaua requested the 
Lord to honor Eaj agriha or Kaus'amhi by making it his birth-place. 
33ut he preferred S'uddhodana, because Miiya, liis would-be mother, was 
virtuous, kiud-liearted, and honorable, and she hud only seven days to 
live after the birth of her son. 

Birth of BiiddluL — Actuated by a divine impulse Mtiya requested 
her husband to send her alone to tho Dhritarashtra palace. There she 
mtendod to practise tho eleven virtues of Aliins'd, Brahmacharyya &o. 
tihiddliodana complied with her request. On tlie night of tko full 
moon, •when the moon was in tho Pushyii const611ation, the BodJiisattva 
entered tho left sido of his mother while she was reclining after 
sunset on a milk-white sofa. When in labours Maya romainod ieaniug 
on the branch of a tree in the Lumhinl garden. In that posture 
she gave birth to Sarvarfcbas'iddba. On that day tho B'akyas had 
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l)orn unio tliein five nundrod sons, including Suudarananda and others, 
five hundred daughters inolutling Yas'odhara &e., five hundred horses, the 
sanio number of slaves and elephants ; they also obtained the same num- 
ber of diamonds and hoards, S'uddhodana sent a palankin made by the 
hands of Yis'vakarma to bring the mother and the son to the 
palace. 

When Buddha was horn, all creatures obtained what they wanted, 
from which circumstance he was called Sarvarthas'iddha “ the gratifier 
of every wish.” No sooner was the prince brought to the palace, than 
tlie king sent for learned astrologers to cast his nativity. They 
nuanimously declared the child would be a ‘ great man,’ a Maliapurusha. 
lie, they declared, had all the thirty-two signs of greatness, such as 
Sama or symmetry, Hrishta or stoutness, Dirgha, tallness, A'yata or 
hroad-ehestedness, Upasakha &c. The astrologers assured the king 
that at the time of the prince’s birth the diadems of the gods had 
fallen from their heads, 

Asita, a Brahman of Ujjayini in Dakshiiiapatha, who was well 
versed in the mysteries of the Yedas, who had renounced the world, 
who had lived long on the Yindhya mountain, practising austerities as a 
hermit, came from the Himalaya, Ms recent lodge, to see the Bodhi- 
sattva. He descended before the boy from the aerial regions, and began 
to weep, “ 0, what a wretch am I,” cried the old man, I shall not 
he able to avail myself of the sublime teaching of this boy ! So old am 
I, that I am sure to perish before he eommeuces preaching the doctrine 
of Nirvana. I am sure he will become a great Buddha. The signs 
are clear and distinct ; the marks deep and indubitable. There are 
eighty characteristics which indicate a future Buddha, and I discern 
them all on this little boy. Unfortunate that I am, I shall not see 
the miracles wrought, the austerities practised, and the difficulties 
surmounted by him on his way to Nirvana I 

Fird Mnliiiiiion 'of SarrAMiddha.—Ome on a time king Sffiddho- 
dana went to one of his parks with his family. The prince took a walk 
beyond the park, and entered a village inhabited by husbandmen. He 
saw a serpent and a frog. He startled the serpent, and it devoured the 
frog. This cuuviuced the prince of the evanescent character of every- 
thing mundane. Under the shadow of a rose-apple tree he fell into a 
deep*" meditation. Hive ilishis, who were passing through the air, wero 
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siiddenlj stopped in their course as soon as they came over his head. 
TJiey could not proceed further in spite of all their endeavours. 
They were quite at a. loss as to the reason of this strange phenomenon. 
But they soon came to learn that a Bodhisattva was in meditation 
below. They chanted a gatha, turned round, and went another way. 

The king at his meal enquired after Sarvarthas'iddha. He was no 
where to be found. The chamberlain searched after him from grove to 
grove, but to no purpose. At last he was discovered holding a meditation 
under the rose -apple tree, and the most strange sight was, that the sha- 
dow of the tree had not forsaken him though the sun had gone from the 
east to the west. The king, when this was reported to him, ran to the 
spot, fell on his knees, and praised his son in hymns. 

Mushing . — But he entertained an apprehension that 
his son would take the first opportunity to renounce the world. The 
best means to provide against that contingency would be, he thought, 
to marry him as soon as possible. From this motive, he invited all 
the S'akya girls to his park. Among the rest came Yas'odhara, the 
accomplished daughter of Mahauama alias Subhuti. The king ap- 
pointed his son to receive these girls, and to offer them presents of 
rich dresses. Yas'odhara, when the prince came to him, blushed. 
Her blushing was explained in the following way ; 

There lived in former times Nilrada, a Bruhmaiia of the family of 
Kaus'ika, at Varanasi. Having found by bitter experience that the thirst 
for temporal enjoyment would never come to an end, he entered the 
monastic life, and practised Yogas at the foot of the Himalaya. He 
succeeded so far as to work miracles, and to learn the “ five experiences.” 
But he was still found deficient in “ the art of apportioning” (Sailvi- 
bhaja). To teach him this, Indra came from heaven, witli the st.m, the 
moon and Matuli in his company. They demanded victuals from Kau- 
s'ika Niirada, telling at the same time that heaven is gained by 
alms, and hell by withholding the same. Kaus'ika promised to set 
every day, without fail, a portion of his food for the needy, liiri, the 
daughter of Indra, fell in love with JSfarada, and her cherdcs reddened 
at the sight of the Kishi. Iliri was Yas'odhani and Narad a, Buddha. 

Yas'odhard's Revenge . — At the grand party aforesaid, prinee 
Sarvarfchas'iddha presented rich clothes to all the assembled girls. He 
gave a ring and many valuables to Yas'odhara, but still she was not 
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satisfied. Why ? Because in one of their former existences, he and 
she were the banished prince and princess of Kas^’i. The prince caiig-ht 
a guana, and asked his wife to cook it. She declined. The prince was 
obliged to dress it for himself. But when it was ready, the princess 
expressed her desire to partake of the dish, and her husband managed 
to deprive her of her share by swallowing it while she had been away 
to fetch some water. The princess, in her subsequent existence, as 
Yas'odhara, avenged her wrong. 

Yas'odhara^s Choice . — Though she was certain that the prince would 
renounce the world, yet Yas'odhara rejected the hands of Sundara- 
nancla and Devadatta. The reason is, that once on a time tlie beasts, 
in a large assembly at the foot of the snowy range, wanted to elect 
a king to govern them. It was settled that, whoever should reach 
the mountain in seven days should be their king. All ran towards 
the mountain. But a tigress won the prize. A female on the 
throne was an idea repugnant to the beasts, and so they requested 
her to choose a husbaud who should rule them. A bull wooed her in 
vain ; an elephant courted her with no better success ; but a lion 
married her. The tigress was Yas'odhara, the bull Sundarananda, 
the elephant Devadatta, and the lion Buddha. 

Trial of Strength . — When the girls had been dismissed, S'ud- 
dhodana learned from his ministers that Yas'odhara had made a deep 
impression on the prince’s mind. A negotiation for marriage was 
immediately set on foot with Yas'odhara’s father. But MahunSma 
declined their offer on the score of Sarvarthasiddha’s ignorance of the 
science of war, and also on the score of his want of artistic skill. S'uddho- 
daua was greatly mortified at this repulse. The prince, being apprised 
of the reason of the king’s distress, caused a proclamation to he made 
throughout the city inviting youths to show their excellence in feats of 
strength. There was a large gathering on the day appointed. A furious 
elephant entered that day one of the gates of Kapiiavastu. Devadatta 
killed it by a slap with his open hand j but, unable to remove the 
carcass, he had to double it. Sundarananda could only drag it a few 
paces to clear the way. But Sarvarthas'iddha threw it beyond the seven 
walls of Kapilavastu, In another trial Devadatta’s arrow pierced two 
palm trees, and reached the third. Sundarananda’s arrow pierced three 
trees and reached the fourth, while thfe prince’s arrow not only pierced 
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tlu-ou-li seven trauta, bat passed oa to the nether world. Horoovor he 
made USB of a certain Siflhadhaaa’s bow, which none of his ooutcta- 

Doraries could string. , a it r 

‘ Sfonj of i)/«™mpcWa.-Ocrtain Bhifahus requestea the Lord to 
kindly explain to them how he came to recognize the long lost 
desoendants of the S'akyas, or S'dkiyamushrfs The Lord s.aid there 
was nothiinr new in it to wonder at. Brahmayuh was a priest to the 
kin.v of Varanasi, and Bharmapala was his sou. He placed his son 
under the tuition of an AchSrya on the Himalaya. At a short distance 
from the school there was a large tank inhabited by a dragon. 
When DharmapSIa plunged into the tank for bathing, the monster 
dragged him in. Dharmapiila cultivated the friendship of a serpent 
prince who dwelt at the bottom of the tank, and lastruoted his subjects 
in the ten Karmapathas. The monster, when dragging in Dhar- 
maptta, had killed another boy whose remains lay floating upon the 
■water. The tutor, supposing the remains to be those of Dliarmapala, 
carefully oolleoted them, and fortliwith proceeded to Tirmiasi to inform 
Dhottnap^la’s father of the sad accident. Brahmdyuh assured the 
tutor that Dharmapiila was alive, and that the remains -were those of 
another. He feasted the tutor with every care, and sent him back to 
the HimSlaya, where, to his great surprise, the tutm- saw Dharmapaa 
sitting in his hermitage. “ I am that priest, and Liinula was Dnarma- 
pitla,” said tlie Lord. 

Proficiency in Archery ,— BUikslms enciuired how the lord could 
shoot his arrow to so great distance, as adverted to above. ^ The 
Lord said ‘ This is not the first time I have done so. I had been, in one 
of my previous existences, a king of Tdrfuiasl. My empire extended 
to Takslias'ila. Oiioo on a time I appointed my brother as ray lieute- 
nant at Vdrannsi, and marched to Takshas'ihi to suppress a rra^olt tliero. 
While absent from ray capital it was besieged by a noighbouriug 
prince. Instead of hastening to the relief of the capital, I aimed an 
arrow at my enemy who had his left foot pierced by it, I also con- 
trived to attach a letter to the arrow threatening his life unless he in- 
stantly quitted my territories. He did not stop a moment after the 
perusal of my letter, but immediately broke up his encampment. It 
is not, therefore, at all extraordinary that I should bo able to send an 
arrow to the nether region in my present existence.’' 
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Projlciawy in Art. Story of Maliamhadlm and Amard, — la 
rc-jily to the query why Yas'odharji was gaiaed by a display of 
skill in manual arts, the Lord remarked that he had done so be- 
fore, and illustrated the fact by the following story- Two miles 
from Mithila, there was a village named Javakacliohha, where 
Mahaushadha, a Brahman, had his residence. He wanted to 
obtain the hand of a blacksmith’s daughter, named Amara. But 
the blacksmith would not consent to marry his daughter to one 
not acquainted with any manual art. The Brahman, thereupon, tried 
hard to acquire an art, and subsequently exhibited so much dexterity in 
needle- work that the blacksmith was glad to give his daughter in 
marriage to him. That Brahman was Sarvarthas'iddha, and Amara, 
his wife Yas'odhara in a former life. 

Proficiency in Prowess, Story of a Vedic Student andS'iri. — To the 
question why Yas'odhara had to be gained by prowess, the following 
story was related to furnish a reply. A learned Brahman of Yaravari 
got an invitation from Samudrapattana. After the perusal of the letter he 
told his live hundred disciples that any one of them who could go to 
Samudrapattana would he rewarded with the hand of Slri, his daughter. 
One of the students, who was in love with S'iri, determined not to lose this 
golden opportunity. He volunteered to go, reached Samudrapattana, 
obtained valuable presents ; but on his voyage back to Yaravari, his 
travelling bag, containing the presents, fell into the ocean. Unable to 
bear the idea of losing such a magnificent prize as S'iri, he determined 
to recover his bag by draining the sea, and set with all his might and 
main to the w'ork. This induced the Devas, the Nagas, the Yakshas 
and the Rakshasas of the ocean to restore liim his bag. Buddha was 
that hold and persevering student, and S'iri Yas'odhara. 

Story of Suchandrima and a Kinnan. — In illustration of the fact that 
Sarvarthas'iddha had always to submit to great difficulty in obtaining the 
hands of Yas'odhara, he related the following story. Once on a time, Su- 
chandrima, a king of Sinhapura, undertook, by the advice of a Brahman, 
the celebration of a grand sacrifice, in which he intended to immolate one 
of every species of animal. Several hundreds of huntsmen were employed 
to catch wild beasts. When everything was ready, he invited learned 
Rishis, who travelled by the aerial way, to superintend the arrangement 
of the materials. They unauii.iously declared that a Kinuari was 
17 ■ » 
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wanting. Tlie hiniters were ordered to fetch a Kiuuai'i. Guo of thera 
went to the Himalaya in search, and lodged in the hermitage of the 
ilisiii Kas'yapa. 

All of a sudden he heard a tiny note of celestial music. He 
enquired of the Rishi whence it came. ' Being told that a Kinnara 
Princess, named Manohara, came every day to a lotus tanji close 
by, and being advised that she could be caught only by means of 
truth, the wdly hunter proceeded to the tank, and, bji^ telling a truth, man- 
aged to capture the maiden. Eujit Suchandrima, now furnished with 
the full complement of animals, invited his friend Subaim, the Lord of 
Hastina, to the sacrifice. Subahu deputed his youthful son Sudhauuslia 
to the sacrifice. The young prince, at the veiy first sight, fell in love 
with the Kiunari, and found to his great satisfaction that his feelings 
were reciprocated. Pie repaired to the king Suchandrima, and represen- 
ted to him the sin and impiety of slaughtering so many thousands of 
innocent animals. He discoursed long on the merits of Ahiils'a, and, at 
last, succeeded in inducing the king to set the animals at liberty, and to 
put an end to the sacrifice. The king dismissed the assembled Brah- 
mans with valuable presents. The prince returned in company of 
Manohara, the Kinnari, to Hastinapura, where he had long been associated 
by bis father in the government of the kingdom. But the prince, in the 
company of the beautiful lady, neglected his official duties. This being 
reported to the aged king, he quietly dismissed the Kiunari from the pa- 
lace. She directed her steps towards the Himalaya. On the hanks of the 
S'atadru she cultivated the friendship of XJtpalaka and Manavaka, two 
hunter hoys, put in their hands a precious ring and a garland with 
fragrant earth as tokens, and requested them, if the prince ever came 
after her, to tell him the way she had taken. 

In the absence of his beloved one, the prince languished, and pined 
away. The palace, the city, the harem, pleased him not. The king tried 
to afford consolation, but failed. One night the prince stole away from 
the royal residence, and, attended only by one servant, directed his course 
to Kinnarapura. He met tho hunter hoys on the S'atadru ; and they 
handed over to him the Kinnan’s mementos. Unmindful of their 
remonstrance he proceeded through the hills and forests, his guide on> 
the way being the tokens which, had been left here and thereby 
Manohara for the purpose. After ixi/aoh difficulty he safely reached 
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Ivils'yapa’s As'rama. Kils'yapa ordered a huge monkey to convey 
liiin to Nirati, the capital of Manoliara’s father. The monkey placed 
him on its shoulders, and, jumping from peak to peak, from mountain 
to mountain, carried him safe to the capital. There the prince contrived 
to put his ring into the water-pot of one of Manohara’a handmaids. 
The ring happened to fall before Monohara’s eyes. She instantly con- 
cluded the prince’s appearance in the city, and apprised her father of it. 
Tlie king gave a hearty welcome to the prince, his son-in-law. After 
some time, the prince expressed his desire of returning to his own coun- 
try. On awaking one morning ho found himself in Hastinapura with 
his wife. Yambhaka, one of his father-in-law’s messengers, had con- 
voyed them while asleep through the region of air. There' were no 
bounds to the joys of tbe people of Hastina, at the reappearance of their 
lost prince. Snbahu was Suddhodana, ; his wife, Miiya ; Utpala, the 
hunter boy ; Rahula, Milnavaka the other hunter ; Ananda, the mon- 
key As'varSja ; Druma, Manohara’s father Mahauama ; Manohara, 
Yasodharsi ; and Sudhanusha, Sarvarthasiddha himself.* 

S'd^ci/a’s Early Life * — During his residence in S'ravasti the Lord, one 
day, recalled to his mind what his mission on earth was, and addressed 
liis Bhikshus on the subject of his early life. 

When he was young his father erected for him three buildings, and 
supplied them with the richest furniture. They were suited to the 
three seasons of the year — places for wantonness, pastime and pleasure. 
But Sarvarthasiddha’s firm conviction was that the householder’s state 
was a state of sinfulness, without a break. He who would prepare himself 
fur hermitage or pravrajya should not stay in his family ; knowing this lie 
renounced the world, severing all ties of relationship, and leaving be- 
hind him the inheritance of a mighty empire. His parents wept, but 
could not make any impression on a miiid bent on religious excellence, 
or the attainment of Bodhi knowledge. Brora Kapilavastu he proceeded 
to Vais'ali. There lived a Jiiia, named Aradhakitiama, who had three 
hundred S'ruvakas. His doctrine was ‘‘ abandon whatever you see” [lit, 
“ see, sec, and abimdon, abandon”]. Sarvarthasiddha conceived a high 
opinion of the doctrine, and applied to the teacher for admission as a 
pupil But his pupilage was short. The Jina said ‘‘ my religion is such 

* Tliifc! version of tlie story tlitfers in many material points from the uuo given 
o:i p. 6'2. 
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that a faithful, noble-hearted man might praotioe Brahmaeharya, and at 
the same time learn to honor the holy ways to bliss.” This did not satisfy 
the inward cravings of the prince for a complete and absolute destruction 
of all mundane pains. He left Vais^ali for Itajagriha, wlioro Eudraka, 
son of Eama, dwelt. He had seven hundred S'ravakas under him. His 
doctrines too did not please the prince, who next went to tlie mount 
Grayas'irsha. There three ideas struck him, th., 1st, that a Braliman, or 
a S'ramana, who wants to attain the Bodlii knowledge by the exertion of 
his body and mind, both impure, is like ono who w^ants to produce lire 
by the rubbing of two bits of wood immersed in v/ater : both are oquidly 
doomed to experience the acute pangs of disappointment. 2nd, As a 
man cannot produce fire by rubbing a dry piece of wood against a wet 
piece, so a Brahman cannot attain the highest knowledge by purifying 
his body, when his heart remains impure. 3rd, Even as fire can be pro- 
duced by rubbing two dry pieces of wood, so is the Bodhi knowledge 
attainable by the union of the body and the mind, both equally stainless. 
Contemplating over these analogies he reached the village of IJruvilva. 
There in solitude flowed the pure and limpid stream of Nairanjami. 
The scenery delighted the hermit greatly. He determined to make 
that place his abode, and the scene of his salvation. 

Having taken this resolution he attempted to restrain his Mya^ 
or sensations, and also his chitta or mind, by means of meditation. Then 
he commenced the most difficult meditation called A^sphaaaka-dhyaiia,/. 0 ., 
meditation by restraining his breath from escaping through the nostrils 
and the mouth. Having no other outlet his breath passed through the 
ears, making a sound like that of bellows. When he restrained liis breath 
through those passages also, it rushed upwards, and, breaking open his 
scalp, escaped. Some advised him to live on one plum a day. It weak* 
ened him greatly. Some advised him to live on a single grain of rice a day, 
some on a grain of sesamum, some advised him absolute fast, and so on. 
Ho found that by these austerities he was getting emaciated ; that his 
strength was departing ; his beauty fading ; his complexion growing pale 
and haggard. He concluded, that was not the right way to gain the 
Bodhi knowledge. He had felt, he thought, far greater delight at home 
■when he fell into a deep meditation under the rose-apple tree. That, he 
believed, was the right method of obtaining the highest bliss. So he took 
a bath in the pure and cooling stream of the Nairanjana s regained his 
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health bj wholGsome diet ; obtained, by begging, a handful of hay from a 
dealer in corn ; scattered it round the Bodhi Tree ; turned thrice round 
the Tree from the right ; and sat below it, recalling to mind every thing 
in the world. 

On that very day, in the still awful moments of midnight, S'ud- 
dhodana saw% in a dream, his darling son in the form of an elephant, 
riding on a brilliant fig tree resplendent with jewels. Pearls, 
rubios and precious stones covered him from head to foot. He 
stood in the middle of a broad street of the city, where people flocked 
from ail quarters, oven at that dead of night, to anoint him. 

Yas'odhara dreamt of a bright piece of cloud, glowing like lightning 
with tremulous light, pouring a refreshing shower over the three 
regions, and delighting the whole animal creation with the music of its 
roar. She dreamt also that Brahma was explaining the dream to her. 

Bodhisattva himself saw five visions : in one of them he saw that the 
whole earth was his couch ; Sumeru, red like the Yimba fruit, his pillow j 
his right hand resting on the eastern, his left on the western, and his 
legs on the southern, ocean. In a second he saw S'thirikas, a kind of 
grass, shooting from his navel, covered the whole face of the heavens, 

Suddenly the events of his householder life recurred to his 
memory. He remembered his asking the permission of Ms father 
to enter the hermitage, and the affectionate tears of that aged 
father, imploring him to stay at home, at least, to the end of his 
own life. He remembered, also, that at the time of this conver- 
sation S'uddhodaua thought of placing him in a magnificent palace 
in the midst of bewitching beauties, fascinating girls, oliarming celes- 
tial damsels. S'uddhodhana actually performed what he thought. But 
nothing could tempt the virtuous soul, bent only upon the final and com- 
plete deliverenceof himself. The prince only longed for that sort of delight 
which he had experienced under the rose-apple tree. Neither music, nor 
dance, nor the beauty of youth could, in his estimation, produce such 
a thrilling delight as that deep meditation afforded. The deity presiding 
over the Lumbini forest, in an invisible shape, gave the first intima- 
tion to the king of the mental distress of his beloved son. The heart 
of the aged monarch melted away at the sight of the lifeless emaciated 
complexion of Sarvarthasiddha. With tears at the sight of the lack- 
lustre coimtenanco, the aged man asked him, if there was anything wrong 
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with him, if ho entertained any fear of the loss of his wealth, or of an 
invasion from an enemy. The prince replied, he saw evei-ything wrong 
with him; “beoause”, said he, “ I constantly find that disease creeps 
upon health, and death steals away life. Life passes away, and death 
comes nearer every year. There is loss of wealth, beoause all the 
religions of the world are false, foolish, contradictory. They are a 
stumbling-block to the accumulation of our wealth, mz., spiritual wealth. 
There is" fear of the enemy, for false reformation in religion produces 
misery, and that reformation is onr enemy. I can stay at home if you can 
guarantee that youthshonld not be followed by imbecility, health ruined 
by disease, life destroyed by death.” 

S'uddhodana again thought of quieting his son’s mind by agreeable 
female company. But the prince expressed his desire to proceed to a park. 
Immediately the streets were strewn with flowers, and the prince, in a 
gorgeous procession, proceeded to the park. Every care was taken to 
keep away the blind, the maimed, the lame, the old, and the dead, from 
his sight ; hut a potter, the son of Ohatikara, a Suddhabasa Devaputtra, 
placed in the way an extremely old man, weak, pale, and tottering^ 
leaning for support upon a crutch. 

At the sight of tliis miserable creature, Sarvarthasiddha fell into a 
melancholy vein of thought. Old age and misery, thought he, are in- 
separable from the state of man. The sufferings of the old man made 
so deep an impression on his mind that he could not proceed on his 
journey; he ordered his charioteer to drive homewards. On ano- 
ther occasion, the sight of a man labouring under various diseases made 
him stop his journey to another park, and return homo. Tlie sight of 
£i dead body was enough, on auother day, to send him hack from his 
way to a third park. On the fourth time, when lie attempted to go to a 
fourth park, he fell in with a Bhikshu. The prince asked him the reason 
of his renouncing the world. The reply was “ for the restraint, quietude, 
and annihilation of the soul.” The prince was greatly deliglded at the 
answer. Just at this moment a Chakravaka cried aloud— “ blessed is your 
father, blessed your mother, and blessed the girl whom you have mar- 
ried.” This Ohakravaka afterwards became Mrigi, the mother of Ananda. 

The king prepared for anointing his son as second king, under the 
auspicious star Tushy a; buttheprince thought that was the most auspicious 
moment for entering the hermitage. The gods and the Lovitputras en- 
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eouraged liim in Ins purposo. At the moment of midnight, when .Biilmla 
descended from his mother’s womb, the prince surveyed his seraglio, got 
disgusted at the indoceut picture it presented, and finally took leave of 
the world. At a retired place ( Anaseyasthana) , 9 6 miles from Kapila- 
vastu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the As rama of 
Yas'ishtha, the prince dismissed his servant Chandaka with Kantaka, 
his horse. He exchanged his sillcen robe for an oohre-colored vest- 
ment, and cut off his crown-lock (chudd). 

Sfoyyof Sydmd and Vajrascm . — The reason why Buddha abandoned 
his faithful wife Yas'odhara is given in the following story. 

There was in times of yore a horse-dealer at Taks'hasila, named 
A'ajrasena; on his way to the fair at Varanasi, his horses were stolen, 
and he was severely wounded. As he slept in a deserted house in the 
suburbs of Varanasi, he was caught by policemen as a thief. He was 
ordered to the place of execution. But his manly beauty attracted the 
attention of Syam^, the first public woman in Varanasi, -^be grew 
enamoured of the man, and requested one of her handmaids to rescue 
the criminal at any hazard. By pffering large sums of money, she 
succeeded in inducing the executioners to set Vajrasena free, and execute 
the orders of the king on another, a banker’s son, who was an admirer 
of Syiima. The latter, not knowing his fate, approached the place of ^ 
execution with victuals for the criminal, and was severed in two by the 
executioners. 

The woman was devotedly attached to Vajrasena. But her in- 
human conduct to the banker’s son made a deep impression on his mind. 
Ho could not reconcile himself to the idea of being in love with the perpe- 
tiator of such a crime. On an occasion when they both set on a pluvial 
excursion, Vajrasena plied her with wine, and, when she was almost 
senseless, smothered and drowned her. When he thought she was quite 
dead, he dragged her to th’4' steps of the ghat and fied, leaving her in 
that helpless condition. Her mother, who was at hand, came to her 
rescue, and by great assiduity resuscitated her. Syeimd’s first measure, 
after recovery, was to find out a Bhikshuni of Takshas'iM, and to send 
through her a message to Vajrasena, inviting him to her loving 
embrace. Buddha was that Va-jrasena, and Sydma, Yas'odhani 

Btorp of a 8p.rpent-catcJicr . — The Lord said he was at another time 
saved by Yas'odliarii. He was then a king of the serpents, living at 
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Varanasi. On the eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth day of the 
moon, he used to fast and remain motionless at a place where four roads 
met. On one of these occasions he was caught by a serpent-catcher. 
He had many wives, hut none succeeded in rescuing him. The chief of 
them proceeded holdly to the king of V araiiasi. Her pathetic appeals 
and eloquent description of her husband’s virtues moved tlie king, who 
immediately ordered the serpent-catcher, on pain of death, to sot 
the serpent-king free ; that chief queen was Yas'odhara. 

Beguol to the mfons.— After the vision Buddha went to beg his 
food in Uruvilvd, where Sujata, who was his mother in live hundred 
previous existences, feasted Mm with milk and honey. Baja S'uddho" 
dana, after the vision of the elephant, sent a man to the TJruvilva 
grove to enquire after his son’s health. The man saw him motionless in 
a trance, with his breath stopped, and concluded that he was dead. 
But theBdjadid not believe his report. The messenger, being sent 
again to the grove, found Buddha in perfect repose. 

Story of Sijdmalm.^li struck some of the audience as strange 
that the king should, from so great a distance, know better about 
his son’s health than those who were around him. But this was 
explained by a reference to his previous history. He was, once 
on a time, a Brahman, who entered the third stage with his wife in 
company. At his hermitage on the banks of the Suhlidujaui, in the neigh- 
bourhood of G-otama’s hermitage, he had a child bom unto him. The 
boy, named Syamaka, was always dutiful to his parents. In fact he was 
the principal support in their old age. His filial love was so great that 
he could never take rest until after his parents had been properly served. 
The king of Varanasi was very fond of huiitiiig in Gotama’s forest. In 
one of his hunting excursions he aimed an arrow at wliat appeared to 
him to ho a stag, drinking in a river, but when it vfas too late he found 
out his error. It was the Brahman’s son, who had come to fotoh wiitor for 
his blind parents, that fell pierced by his weapon. The king hastened to 
his rescue. But the young man was on the point of doatli. Ho liad time 
only to acquaint the king with the precarious position in which this 
unforeseen circumstance would reduce his beloved parents. In com- 
pliance with his dying request, the king carried his parents to his 
corpse, laid it before them, confessed his crime, and tried in various ways 
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to afford them consolation. They wept bitterly for their affectionate 
cliild. At last the old Brahman said he would revivify his son by 
tellins;' the truth. His action was as good as his word. In a short time 
SVamr.ha revived. S'uddhodana was formerly the father of Syamaka.* 

6Vcr// of S'irfrahha . — Buddha practised austerities at Uruviivu ; 
his ardour w'as so great that he lived eighteen months on one plum a 
days eighteen on one Ksessamum seed a day, eighteen on one grain of rice 
a day, and for oigliteen mouths he took no food at all. His eyes sunk in 
their sockets, the sound of his breath was like that of bellows, his head 
became bare and white like an autumnal bottlcgonrd. Every member of 
his ftnnily grew anxious for his life. Yas'odhara, though at home, 
made it a point to lead an ascetic life. Henceforth she lived on" 
simple food, and slept on the bare ground. Nor did she do this, said the 
Lord, in this life alone, hut also in a previous existence. Yas'odhara 
always followed in the wake of her husband. She was then the fond - 
hind to a loving stag who was named S'iriprabha. Her husband fell into 
the snare of one Lubdhaka, a hunter. The hind placed herself before the 
hunter, and requested him to kill her before killing her husband. Her 
fidelity saved her husband, for the hunter was too chivalrous to turn a 
deaf ear to the request of a chaste wife. 

Story of S'ahmtika^ the fowler . — Wlien holding deep meditation. 
with austere fervour for final emancipation, Buddha had to resist strong 
temptations thrown in his way by Mara to seduce him. But the 
resolute devotee did not swerve in the least from the path he had selected. 
The love of emancipation was almost a part of his existence. Nor was 
this remarkable, said the Lord to Ids audience, for in his previous exis- 
tences too he had hated bondage as he hated the devil. In one of these 
he was a fowl, and Mara a fowler. The fowler used carefully to rear his 
fowls, and, as soon as they grew fat, to kill thorn, and sell their flesh. 
Bnddlia, as the fowl, having observed this, earefnlly avoided eating any- 
thing, so he waxed weaker and weaker every day, so much so, that 
he could well slip down through the interstices of the cage in which he 
was confined. The fowler did not notice this incidence. In a short time, 
the fowl gained his master’s contidenee by appearing very tame and attach- 
ed to him, and, when wholesome food restored him to strength, fied away. 

* This story forms a part of the Bas'aratha Jataka of Ceylon, and is thoi'c called 
Syama J&taka. Tho names and details are slightly different. The story is also told of 
the Hindu king Bas'anitha in the Raraayana. AntigitUies of Orissa, I. p. 90, 
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Story of a T'or2fo2S<?.«~In another existence Buddha was a tortoise 
and Mara a florist. When gathering flowers, Mara espied tlio tortoise, 
and succeeded in catching it. The tortoise, with unusual presence uf 
mind, turned the florist’s flower-basket upside down, and as soon as the 
florist liasteaed to collect his flowers, junipod into the water and escaped. 

Story of a Poriooiso. — Mara, in a third existence, was a porpoise 
in the sea, and Buddha a lord of monkeys living in a forest close to 
the sea-shore. 'Whenever the porpoise came on the shore the monkey- 
king kindly supplied him with fresh fruits from a giomorous fig 
tree. Thus close intimacy was formed between them. But their 
intimacy was an eyesore to the wife of the j)oi'Poise. She, on 
one occasion, feigned illness, and demanded from her husband, the 
heart of a monkey, alleging that a monkey’s heart alone could cure 
her of her illness. The porpoise urged, how could an aquatic animal get 
the heart of a beast ? 8 he then pointed to his friend the monkey- 
king. The porpoise induced his friend, by telling stories of rich gard- 
ens on the other side of the sea, to cross it on his back. But in 
the midway he plunged into the water, dragging the monkey with him. 
The monkey, in alarm, asked his friend “ what are you about The 
porpoise replied ‘‘ my wife demands a monkey’s heart.” “ Tou are mis- 
taken, friend,” said the monkey with the presence of mind oharacteristie 
of his species, “ I have left my heart hanging on the figtree on the 
sea-shore.” The foolish porpoise believed what he said, and carried 
the monkey back to the forest, where he easily escaped from the murder- 
ous hand of his friend. 

Story tf a f Older and Ms prey. — Mm’a watched Buddha very closely 
for years, . but could not discover a single flaw in his conduct. At 
last, to his great mortification, the wicked one had to desist from his 
attempts of tempting the staunch ascetic. In a former existence too 
Buddha, as a learned king of the fowls, frustrated, by his prudence, all 
the attempts to catch the birds living under his authority, which the 
fowler Mara made by scattering grains and by spreading his net. 

Story qfSuru2)a, the deer king . — The Bhikshus asked tlie Lord why 
did he offer his flesh and blood for a Subhashita, or good saying ? 
The liord replied, once on a time he lived, under the name of ISursipa, 
in a forest beyond the Himalaya, as the leader of a herd of wild 
deer, Indra, to try him, approached him in the guise of a hunter, and 
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offered to recite a good saying if he could offer his life for it. He ooa- ; 

gen ted. The Siihlidshita was — ; 

ST q-s|?r: i t 

“ Tho dust of a good man’s feet is preferable to a mountain of gold.” j 

The former destroys while the latter increases our grief. Buddha kept I 

his promise, and gave his body to the disguised hunter. 

Gharaoter of Avololcita Yyu-hurana, — The Lord, while sojourning on 
the Gridharakuta hill near E-ujagriha, was requested by Nanda, a Deva- 
putra, to recount what becomes manifest at the time when is attained 
true knowledge, technically the Avalokita Vyakarana. ISTanda was se- 
conded by Sunauda, Sumata, Is'vara, Mahes'vara and other Devaputras 
of pure inclinations and holy abode. 

The purport of what Buddha said on this occasion is this : — 

When a. Bodhisattva sees the finite from the shore of infinity, 
the Devaputras of pure abode acquire eighteen pleasing qualities, 
such as association of the past, reproduction of^ the past, j)ro- 
duction of the Yuga, production of the auspicious, production 
of the excellent, production of the ancient, production of the com- 
mendable, &o. The piece of ground whereon sitting a Bodhisattva 
kills great Yakshas, defeats large armies, saves the souls of multi- 
tudes of men, governs the hearts of men as a charioteer does his horses,, 
should possess sixteen qualities. It should be purified by burning, 
provided with a seat at the centre. It should be situated far away 
from the haunts of men, in a country not governed by Mleohchas, and 
within the limits of Aryavartta. It should be level, dry, full of flower- 
ing plants, well known, well protected, unoonquered, no birth-place for 
an avatara, unfrequented by l\Iara, like a throne in the earth, hard as 
adamant four fingers deep, a place whore soft grass, green as a pigeon’s 
neck, grows in circles, 

Si’cry of Jyoi!MjAf--Jyotishp}ila of Jyotishpa was Ananga, son 
of Baudhuma, who reigned at Baudhumati in the 91st Kalpa. Baudhu- 
ma, son of V’^ipas'yh became a great Buddha, Once on a time the king 
invited his enlightened son to his capital to receive Buddha. But 
Ananga advanced several miles in a different direction to wel- 

* Thlfs story seems io ha out of place, for it hreaks the mrrutive of the Araloiica 
kaowioclge, 
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come tlie Lord, fell prostrate at his feet, and rcqner4.(?d lilm 
to dine at his house for three months. The Lord signified Ids 
consent by his silence. The king was greatly annoyed by Ananga's 
taking advantage of him. He remonstrated with him, but in vain. At 
last it was settled that they should feed the Lord with his whole congre- 
gation on alternate days for three montlis. V/hen only two days of the 
fixed period remained, the king proliibited his subjects to sell anything to 
Auanga, on pain of death. Auanga had still one day to feed the Lord. 
He grew very anxious. But his anxiety was soon removed by Indra, wlio 
came in person to him, and offered to supply him with everything. 
Then .lie miraculously brought into existence wells of ghi and curds, he 
created a golden palm tree with silver leaves by the aid of Visvakarma. 
The boon Ananga obtained for thus entertaining the Lord was pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of Buddha. 

Amlokita Vydlmram^ continued. — Bodliis.attva made use of thirty- 
two different standards of morality, and manifested five different smiles. 
He looked like a lion in five sorts of frowns. He gaped in five 
different w^ays ; coughed in five different styles. Then he held the 
first meditation, greatly delightful on account of the dispassion it 
produced. In this meditation he had doubts. In the second, he had no 
doubt. It was delightful to him through aamadhi^ or beu.'mse it made 
his mind intent on his own emancipation. The third meditation 
afforded him great delight by recalling to his mind the contempt with 
which he had renounced the world Tlie fourth destroyed both pleasure 
and pain. It gave him equanimity of mind by doing away with 
mirth and molaueholy consequent on pleasure and paiu. 

Ill the first lira or watch of the night he concentrated his mind 
for tJio conception of kuowlodgo with the aid of the celestial oyo. Ho 
saw all, liigli ca.stoor low evrste people, the rich and the poor, in .short Iio 
saw men of all denominations. In the second watch, ho clircciod his 
tlioughts to recal to mind his ancient abodes j and in the last watch 
he reached his goal. He obtained perfect mmbodhi^ to whieh there is 
nothing superior in the world. It showed him what is misery, how it 
is produced, and in what way we can get rid of it. It pointed out to 
him what are the mundane pains, how xirodueed, and how healed. It 
produced in his mind the impression that those who blindly believe 
that existence is only an evolution of the existent, suffer from misery and 
mundane pains. It held Ottfc before his mind’s eye, as it were in a 


mirror, tbe process Iiow tliese are produced and repressed. Tiie delusion 
that Gsistence is an evolution of tlie existent produces false intuitions? 
or tliose which give the conceptions of hunger, sleep &q. False intui- 
tions are the causes of perceptions. From perceptions vpe arrive at tho 
ideas of name and form, whence the sins of the senses have their rise. 
From tlieso ■we have the sensation of touch (all other sensations being 
subordinate to touch). From sensation are produced the feelings of pain, 
and from these desire and will. From will proceeds materials. From 
these results the connection of the soul with body, birth, imbecility, 
death, grief, lamentation, misery and melancholy. Thus the long cate- 
gory of pains has its rise.* Bathe, who has faith in the doctrine of 
non-existence, i. e., existence is evolved from non-existence, from what 
the Naiyayikas call Abhaba, has no delusion, and consequently no false 
intuition. The extensive fabric of misery, thus having its foundation 
imdermined, falls to the ground. Bodhisattva remained for a week under 
the Bodhi tree during which millions of gods came to honor him. 

Star?/ of Bodhisattva’ s descent as a JSfd/ja . — The Lord lived for 
a long time with a large congregation at the park Amrapali in 
Tais'alu There Yis'uddhamati, a Bhikshu, requested him to explain 
the Nagavalokita. The Lord said a Jina, named Himas'asi, descended 
from the Tushita heaven in the form of a Naga, and was born heir to 
the king Shadvashana. In the 29th year of his age, ho renounced the 
world. After 12 years of asceticism he entered the kingdom of Magadh<a 
where the daughter of a general honored him. He soon after became 
Buddha. After obtaining the Bodhi knowledge, he went to the banks 
of the Nairanjana. The whole earth trembled under his steps. Then 
ho returned to the Bodhi tree. The gods, who came to pay their 
respects to the Lord, saw the Bodhi tree. Some conceived it was 16 
miles high, some thought it was thousands of miles high. Some thought 
it was decorated with pearls, some with rubies. Some saw a sinliasaria 
upon it, others saw tho sinhilsana two hundred yojanas high. 

After this follows a panegyric on virtuous conduct and then the 
story is ooiitinuod thus : 

When the serpent Hula visited Buddha on tho banks of the 
NairanjarA, the lord exhibited his skill in working marvels for the deity 
Amrita8''ana, When he assumed the form of a lion rampant, five 

* The arguments aro given at length in the Lalita Vistara, see mj Buddha Gaya, 
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hiindred lions turned round him in revereiioe. In this way he suo^ 
cessively assumed the forms of a serpent, an ox, and a ouckoo. The ser» 
pent praised the Lord in loud hymns. The Lord coughed. The 
sound killed Mara with all his attendants. He penetrated into the 
depth of Bodhi knowledge, and set the august wheel of virtue in 

motion. _ 

Btory When he appeared at Rajagiiha, the Lhikshas 

asked him wliy the wicked Mtira was destroyed by the coughing of tlie 
Lord. The following story of Kiis'a was related in reply.- 

Once on a time, there reigned at T^aranasi, a king named Suban- 
dhu. All of a sudden his bed- chamher miraculously turned into a 
sugarcane plantation. One cane among the rest was so refresliing to 
the eye that the king called some astrologer iu, to ascertain what 
was in it. They predicted that a son was to be born to the king from 
the cane. In time the cane swelled to the size of a bamboo. One morn- 
ing a boy issued forth from the sugarcane tree, and he was named 
Ikshitku, or the sugarcane-born. The boy was nourished by the chief 
lady of the royal seraglio. On the death of S'ubaudu, Ikshtiku became 

Idrm-. He bad many queens, of whom Alinda was the chief. Even to an 

adviuced n.ge the king was childless. He consulted holy men for getting 
a child. Their advice was to open the seraglio thrice every fortnight 
to the public use. All, except Alinda, took advantage of this liberty, 
and, leaving the palace at night, went wherever they liked. ^ One ol 
Subandhii’s near relations held the post of Indra iu the thirty-third 
heaven. Indignant at the unworthy and shameful conduct of Ikshiiku, 
ho transformed himself into an old decrepit dirty Brahman suffering 
from a loathsome cough. He managed to throw himself at tho royal 
presence, and begged to have a queen for dalliance. Tho king gave him 
the choice of his seraglio, and ho selected Alindit. The Brdhman dragged 
the chief Queen of the palace, in spite of her stubborn op[>o,sitiou, to an 
old dilapidated building in the suburb. Alinda had to wash liis ieotjaud 
to stand before him in complete nudity. But slio would never consent 
to prostitute her body. In the morning Indra threw off his disguise, 
expressed his satisfaction at her conduct, and rewarded lier firmness 
by placing some drugs iu her hands. “ This will,'’ said ho, remove your 
barrenners. X grant this boon in accordance with your own desire, 
* The substance of the story is tbe siimc as givou iu the dalaba, (ante, p. 100). 
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Dissolve this powder into water, and take the solution. Your son ; 

will be active and energetic, but since you did not respond to my i 

loving call, he will be like ugliness personified.’^ Alinda gave a full ' 

account of this incident to her husband, and he made the whole S 

seraglio use the medicine. The quantity of solution was so small and J 

tho number of ladies so great that they liad to take it iu homcoopathic :i 

doses by using the sharp end of a kus-'a blade for their measure-glass. '• 

Five hundred children were born to the king. He named them ; 

alter the kus a grass Indrakus'a, Devakus'a &c. The ugly child of Alinda | 

was named simply Kus'a or, as some say, Shiddhakus'a. He was 
no favourite with the king, who made several attempts to disinherit him. 

All the king’s endeavours were defeated by the activity and energy of 
Kus'a. On one occasion, the king concealed a small ball of sweetmeat 
under a big heap of large ones, and declared that any one of his sons who 
eonid discover the small ball would be made king. Kus'a was given 
the last chano^^-hut that only served to make the work easier to him. 

On another opcasion the king promised to nominate him his successor 
who oould eat the fiistest. Ail waited for dishes to be brought to them, 
hut Kus'a took his meal on the bare ground, and was, in spite of the 
king’s reluctance, nominated Bis successor. Finding that Kus'a had on 
him the signs of royalty, the king determined to frustrate his hopes of 
ascending the throne by concealing his wealth, and by declaring in 
enigmatic terms at the time of Iris death where he had concealed them. 

The king thought Kus'a would not be able to solve the enigmas, and 
that any other son who coxild get the wealth would get the kingdom 
also. On his accession Kus'a collected all the wealth by solving the 
enigmas. One of these enigmas, for instance, was Yojananidhi or 
eight-mile hoard. But Kus'a dug a portion of the stable where 
liorses were harnessed, guessing from the word Yuj “ to yoke” that 
the stables were meant, and got the wealth. 

Maliendraka, the tribal king of Bhadrakasat in Kanyakubja, had 
a very beautiful daughter. Alinda immediately after Kus'a’s accession, 
set a negotiation on foot for her son’s marriage to that princess. The 
match was soon settled. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
by proxy at Kanyakubja. But Alinda was appreliensive lest her fair 
daugliter-jn-iaw would commit suicide at the sight of so deformed a hus- 
band. She, therefore, prepared rooms underground where, under the plea 
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of family customs, slie placed the youug couple* No light was admitted 
iuto tlie rooms. The couple enjoyed their boney-moon iu the dark. 
r>ut Sudars'anu, the princess, grew impatient to see her beloved hufiband, 
and urged her mother-in-law to bring about an interview iu the light. 
Alindii, to avoid Sudars'ana’s seeing the ugly husband, made one of 
her stop-sons personate Kus'a on the throne, while the real Xus'a with 
Ids thick lips, corpulent belly, deformed heiid, held the royal umbrella. 
Sudars'aiia was well pleased with her supposed husband, but she express- 
ed her indignation at so black and ugly a person being allowed to liold 
the parasol. On one occasion wdieu wuilking in the royal park she 
fled from him as from a monster. 

Eut in a sliort time, her mistake was corrected. At a great 
conflagration of the city the elephant park was saved, simply by the 
activity of the king. He was for some time iu every body’s month. 
They described him as very black, with large red eyes, &o. Sudars'ana 
then found out her error. She learned, to her great surprise and 
grief, that the monster at the park was her real husband. She in- 
stantly begged the permission of her mother-in-law to proceed to Ilauya- 
kubja. The permission was granted, and she set out for Kauyakubja 
to hide her shame. 

The king, unable to bear the separation, appointed one of his half- 
brothers as regent, and proceeded himself to the nortli with a 
Vina in his hand. On his arrival at Kunykubja bis first measure was 
to apprise Sudars'ana of his presence iu the city. By liis skill iu the 
culinary art, ho soon got himself appointed at the royal kitchen. There 
in private he tried to persuade his refractory wife, but to no purpose. 
She was inexorable. 

In the meauwlule, the scandal of Sudarskina’s leaving, and in 
a w;iy divorcing, her husband spread far and wide. Seven ferrlatuiios 
of tlie king of Kauykubja offered to marry lier. But their otters were 
indignantly rejected by the king. They made a commf)n cause with one 
another, and advanced to seixe the capital. The king, iu wrath scolded 
his refractuiy daughter, and threatened to cut her into seven pieces for 
these sovou rebels, if he got wmrsted in the coming conflict. Budars'anu, 
trembling with fear at so terrible a threat, had now recourse to her 
almost divorced husband at the kitehoa. Ho promised to save her, and 
to fight her father’s cause. The king was now told of his soa-ia-iaw’s 
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appoiniD3Gnt as a cook. He hastened to receive hiiiij and, heaping 
honors upon honors on him, made up for all his former neglect. The 
hero advanced on an elephant towards his enemies, and by a shout at the 
onset so quailed their spirit that they surrendered themselves his 
captives. The king gave them each a daughter at the request of Kus'a. 
After enjoying his triumph for a few days at Kanyakubja, Kus'a set out 
in the company of his humbled wife for his own kingdom. On liis 
way, he looked at his own image reflected iu a glassy brook, and was 
so much disgusted at his deformity that he wanted to drown himself. 
}3ut just at that time Indra manifested himself before him, and presen- 
ted him a garland set with the rare jewel called Jyotirasa. “ Put this 
on, and it will make you,” said Indra, “ the most beautiful man on earth. 
When you wish to assume your own form, cover this with your clothes 
and your beauty will be hidden.” Kus'a put on the jewel, and Su- 
darsana was transported with delight, when she found her husband 
blessed with a celestial form. 

Buddha was Kus'a; Mahendraka, the king of Kanyakubja., was 
Mahandma; Mayd was Alinda; Sudars'ana was Yashdhara; Mara 
and his companions were the seven rebel kings. 

At the request of the Bhikshus the Lord explained to them why Kus'a 
was born so ugly. He said, in one of his previous existences, he was 
Sudars'ana, and had a very loving wife. In his absence, she enter- 
tained a Pratyeka Buddha with dainty food. Yexed at the sight of a 
young man in his wife’s company, he railed at them. His wife told 
him to put a stop to his railleries, adverting to the holy character of 
the guest, and called heaven to witness that there was nothing wrong 
in her. The Pratyeka Buddha, too, to convince the householder 
of his sacred character, fled like a flamingo through the sky. This 
set at rest the suspicions of Sudars'ana ; he begged his wife’s pardon, 
fell into a profound meditation, and wished to have the faithful lady for 
his wife in the next existence. Sudars'ana was that faithful wife. Her 
liusband was ugly, because ho had entertained unbecoming suspicions 
against a Pratyeka Buddha. 

Stories of Mdrah attempts to sedim Btiddha . — The question was 
asked, Why could not Mara find a single flaw in the Lord’s conduct, 
though lie watched carefully for several years ? The Lord said, this 
was not the only lime he had so failed ; once on a time the leader of 
19 
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a herd of cattle was followed long by a wily jackal who wautod 
to have the ox’s flesh, hut the ox proved more cunning than the jackal, 
and escaped. The ox was Buddha and the jackal Miira. This 
^tOTj is Q(xl\Q(i Vrishabha Jdtaha. 

Buddha was at another time a leader of a troop of monkeys and 
Mara a marine monster wdio devoured every one of the monkey troop 
which happened to come to the water side. The gradual decrease of the 
number of his troop attracted the attention of the leader. After a 
careful investigation he found the footprints of monkeys leading 
to the water side were far greater tlian those returning from it. 
He immediately published a mandate prohibiting his troop from going 
to the wmter side, and thus saved all further destruction. This story is 
called Vdnara Jataka^ 

In another existence the Lord escaped from the snares of Mara, 
and made him experience a sad disappointment in the following 
manner. Mtira was a serpent, and Buddha a leader of monkeys. 
The monkey-chief fell once into the lake where the serpent dwelt. The 
serpent, to devour him, raised his bead high above the water. The subtle 
monkey instantly addressed the serpent, saying, “ I would be no adequate 
food for you, but see yonder there is a large troop of monkeys.” As soon 
as the stupid serpent turned his head to see the troop, the monkey put 
one of his legs on his head and at one leap reached the shore. This 
story is also called Vdnara Jdtaka. 

Star?/ of Puny avania and hk friends. — For several successive exist- 
ences the Lord was a lover of virtue. In one of these he was Punyavanta, 
son of An j ana, a king of Varanasi. He had four Mends, all sons of high 
officials. They were Viryyavanta, S'ilpavanta, Biipavanta, and Prajna- 
vauta ; their names showing their peculiar excellences. Tlie five friends 
set out on a journey to Kampilya in order to test the usefulness of their 
respective excellences. They found a block of timber floating on the river. 
Viiyyavanta, or he wdio was possessed of great strength, volunteered 
to bring it to the bank. Ho succeeded. The timber, to his great ad- 
vantage, proved to be sandal-wood. The proceeds from its sale, 
a hundred thousand jneces of gold, were distributed among the friends. 
They woro very glad, and they loudly praised the advantages of strength. 

S'ilpavanta, or he who was skilled in the fine arts, then took up 
a Vina or harp, and fitting in a corner of the city, began to play 


apou it Tlia ekarm of liis performance drew crowds around Iiiin.. 
it was soon found that he had no match in the city. The Ymil had 
seven cords, but such was the dexterity of S'ilpavanta that when 
one of these was broken, the same melting music xorocceded from the 
remaining six cords. Ho managed to perform the same tune even 
when there was only one cord left in the instrument. He obtained largo 
rewards for his skill. These ho shared with his friends, who were all 
loud in the praise of artistic skill. 

The charm of Rupavanta’s beauty captivated the heart of the 
first public woman at Kampilya. At the bidding of her fascinating 
paramour, the woman gave large sums of money to his friends, and 
they all aoknowdedged the excellence of beauty. 

It was now the turn for Prajfiavanta, or wise man, to show his 
■worth. He went to a market place where ho found a banker^s son 
quarrelling with a public woman for a sum of money, a hundred thousand 
karanclas. The banker’s son had called in the woman the night before,, 
and had offered her the sum of money in question as her fee for tho 
night. But she had other engagements, and therefore had to decline 
the offer, promising to come in the morning. In the morning she was 
told that the banker’s son was in no want of her company as he had 
enjoyed it in a dream. The woman then laid her claim to the money 
on the ground that it v^ras with her that he had passed the night. 
The quarrel grew, and there was none who could bring it to an 
amicable coueiusiou. Prajfiavanta offered his mediation. He ordered 
the money to be brought in, placed a mirror before it, and com- 
luaiicled the public woman to take the money from within the mirror. 
“ It is your shadow” said tho subtle arbitrator, “ that he enjoyed in a 
dream, and you are entitled to a shadow ; how can you expect real and 
tangible money in return. Take the money reflected in the mirror.” Tho 
woman was put out of countenance, and the banker’s son, flushed with 
success, gave a. heap of gold to Prajnuvauta, who called in his friends 
to partake of his gains. 

The meek and virtuous Punyavanta planted himself before the 
royal palaee. A minister’s son, charmed with his simplicity, sought his 
friendship. Punyavanta was lodged in a , part of the king’s residence. 
When he slept there, he was waited upon by tho king’s daughter, who 
felt an affection for him. The royal officers, having discovered the 
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piiiicoss in tlie company of a stranger brought the stranger to the king, 
iJn investigation Punyavanta proved innocent, llis high lineage too 
remained no longer ooneealed. He was married to the Princess of 
Kampilya, and was appointed heir to the kingdom. 

Sonaka was Viryyavanta in his previous existence. Pashtrapula 
was Sllpavanta. Surendra was Bupavanta. S ariputra was Prajuavanta. 

Story of VijUdri . — In another existence the Lord suffered greatly for 
his love of virtue. He was then the open-handed munificent king Vijitiii'i' 
of Mithila. His ministers and friends combined to banish him from the 
kingdom in order to prevent the drain on the royal treasury on account of 
his reckless donations. He lived in the midst of a forest in the Himalaya , 
where Indra came to try his sincerity. In a long speech, Indra pointed 
out to the ex-king the disadvantages of reckless munificence. He 
produced a hell before the king where all the sufferers were ex- 
travagant donors. But all these could not produce the least change in 
the king’s mind, and he declared that it was better to suffer in hell than 
to see people suffering in the world. Well pleased at the declaration, 
Indra went to heaven, where he commanded the clouds never to let a 
drop of water fall on Mithila. The famine-stricken Maithilese restored 
their banished king to the throne, and the drought was at an end. 

Story of Kd&'yapa’s retirement from home . — When the lord was 
living on the bank of the tank Karan claka, Mahakiis'yapa gave a 
complete history ’ of the state of his mind before taking the Pra- 
vrajya. The state of a householder appeared to him to bo a state 
of sinfulness and bondage, Brabmacharya appeared to be pure and 
stainless. Ho renounced the world, and an accident brought him 
in contact with Buddha, who gave him instruction. Buddha tauglit 
him to carefully guard his mind from the allurements of the senses. Ho 
told him to see with his eyes, to smell with his nose, to taste with his 
tongue, to touch with his skin, but never to consider the objects of the 
senses to be realities, for belief in the reality of sensuous objects brought 
forth misery, pain and melancholy. 

Story of Sdrijmtra . — Pour miles from Ea] agriha there was a 
small hamlet named Alanda. A rich Brahman of that village had 
seven sons by his wife Sari. One of them only survived. His name 
was Hpatishya alim Sanputra. He had a friend, named Kolita, of 
the Mudgala olan j he was named Maudgalayana after the name of his 
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clan. They studied together under the same preceptor. Once on a time 
on mounting the Agrasamaja hill, they fell in with five hundred 
Yatis resident there. The state of perfect contentment in which 
they lived, the consideration they enjoyed, the music and dance 
of their establishment, stimulated the young friends to enter tho 
hermitage. They were admitted into the fraternity hy Saujayi, 
son of Eaivati. IJpatishya, known in history as Sariputra, learned 
ail the scriptures relating to asceticism in a week, and his com- 
panion did the same in two weeks. By chance they met XTpasena, 
a disciple of Buddha. XJpaseua was on his usual begging excur- 
sion. They asked him in private what sort of lessons did he receive 
from his preceptor ? IJpasena replied that the cardinal doctrine of their 
faith was that tho world is a creation of pratyaya or false notion. 
The subtle and penetrating intellect of Sariputra could not fail to 
perceive the fundamental difference and vast superiority of this doctrine. 
He resolved to throw himself, a humble student, at the feet of the Lord, 
and persuaded Maudgalyayana and the five hundred Yatis to adopt the 
same resolution. The Lord was then living in the same city. In the 
first conference with the Lord, S'ariputra enquired of him as to who was 
subject to birth and death, to life and bondage, and what were the causes 
of these four phenomena ? The Lord replied, “ a union of the four sub- 
stances lead to all these. The causes of birth are ignorance, insatiable 
desire for enjoyment and work. The causes of death are the loss of 
longevity, loss of work and want of appetite. The causes of life are 
longevity, work and form. The cause of bondage is one, viz. work ; 
and work cannot be destroyed until ignorance is dispelled, and thirst 
after enjoyment is quenched.” By lessons and precepts like these, the 
Lord emancipated S'ariputra and others from birth, death and 
bondage. 

The Lord said, this was not the first time that he had saved Sari- 
putra and five hundred of his companions. In one of his former exist- 
ences, he was Kes'I, a powerful horse who crossed over the sea with five 
hundred merchants on his hack, and thereby saved their lives from the 
snares of the female ogres of the Eakshashidvlpa. Excepting the 
incident of tho laughing lamp, tho present story is substantially tho 
same as that given in the (Bhadrakalpavad^na) . 

iStory of TJddyi^ or Kdha JiUalta* — ^When the fame of Buddha for 




liis sanotity spread lar and mde, tlio iiiiiabitants of boUi sesef-- 
of Kapilavastu. clamorouBly demanded that lie slioiild be invited from 
Hajagriha to their city. S'uddhodana, to please them, sent a deputation 
to invite him. The deputation consisted of Buddha’s youthful com- 
panion Udaji and liis favourite groom Ohhandaka. They were, 
on their arrival at Biij agriha, converted to the new faith by the 
Lord- The S'iikyas who had been raised to divine rank by their merits, 
descended from heaven and urged the Lord to bless their relatives by 
his lectures. 

Eollowing the example of Slkhi, an elder Buddha, the Lord under- 
took the journey to Kapilavastu on foot. Blessed were the lands 
through which he passed. Health and plenty followed in his train. 
Nature wore a smiling appearance wherever he presented himself. 
Barren fields became fertile, and ruined cities rose into sudden pros- 
perity. Celestial music filled the air. Heavenly flowers were showered 
on the road. Grods smeared the roads with unearthly sandal paste. 
His journey resembled a royal progress. It took him fifteen days to 
reach the environs of Kapilavastu. The grove, called Nyagrodharama,, 
was fitted out for his reception. He was attended by eighteen hundred 
Bhikshus. In the morning this whole army of beggars entered 
the city to collect alms. Raja S'uddhodana, while on his way to Nya- 
grodhanima, happened to fall in with some of these bald-headed, half- 
starved, emaciated men. He immediately fell into a melancholy vein of 
thought. “ 0 what a change ! What a great misfortune. My imperial 
son is reduced to tlio most degraded condition of human life These 
thoughts were too much for him. Tears trickled down his aged cheeks. 
He ordered his coachman to turn back, and determined never to see 
his wayward boy. The nows of the king’s strange conduct reached 
Nyagrodhardma in a short time. TJduyi, at the Lord’s bidding, 
passed to the royal prescnco through the air, show'ed some miraoles, 
praised Buddha in hymns, convinced the king of his son’s great power, 
and induced him to give up his former resolution. 

' When the king came to Buddha’s residence, Buddha sliowed him 
many miraoles. S'uddhodaua fell on his knees beforo liis soil Buddlui 
delighted him with an afleotionato and interesting convorsaiion. 

How was it” asked the Bhikshus “ that S'uddhodana was pur- 
Buaded by Udayi The. Lord’s reply was tha.t in times of yoro there 
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was a king, named Brahmaclatta, at V^'anasi, and a cldef os: the crows, 
named Supatra, was his neighbour. SiiparsVu, the wife of the crow-kmgj 
was big with child. She longed for princely food. The minister of tho 
crow-king was immediately ordered to supply royal dishes. None 
of the eighty thousand of the king’s subjects volunteered to steal 
viands from Brabmadatta’s kitchen. The minister set himself resolutely 
to meet the queen’s wishes. On the first day he sucoeeded very 
easily. On the second day, the men employed in the kitohou spread 
a not all round the cook-sheds ; but the cunning crow snatched 
a portion of the food from the cook’s hand as he was carrying it 
to the dining-room. The food also was, on the third day, covered 
with a net. The crow struck at the cook’s nose with his beak ; 
but tbe man dexterously managed to catch hold of him. He com- 
plained to the king of the injury done by the wretched crow to 
his nose. The crow too gave a true history of his mission. The 
history surprised the kiag. He admired the zeal and fidelity of the 
crow, and ordered a portion of the royal food to be set apart for the 
crow-queen every day. Buddha was the crow-king; Yasodhara, the 
queen; Brahmadatta, S'uddhodana; and the minister, XJdayi. 

The story of Hastini Jataka was told in answer to the query why 
Mah^prajavati was blind with tears in his absence, {vide Bhadrakalpa 
Avadana, Story XXXII). 

Story of three -dswras.— The Lord trained many thousands of 
creatures in his faith, by preaching, by precept, and also by working, 
miracles. Riihulu, Muebaiinda and Sambara, three royal Asuras, 
honoured the Lord with flowers and salutations. They were, they 
said, candidates for the ranks of Arhat. They fell into a deep 
f meditation. The Lord smiled at their over anxiety. Beautiful rays of 
-variegated colours proceeded from his teeth. These turned round 
him and then disappeared. As'vaki asked the reason of his smiling, 
for he knew Buddha never smiled in vain. * These Asuras’ said 
the Lord, ‘ are sure to be iu heaven. They will descend from that 
place and worship Jina, and, after some hundred thousands of years, 
become Jiiias.’ 

Story of Yos'odliuTtih blmuUshments, — S'uddhodana invited the Lord 
with his whole congregation, and gave him a splendid treat. He 
was followed by Grautami, Malidprajavati. Xas'odhara too gave him 



■M eiitorhiinmcnt. She approached her long-lost hiishfind m a most 
hcwitehing trim. She herself served him 'with dishes, and displayed 
all those female arts which delude and enslave the sterner sex. But 
her empire over the preacher’s heart had been lost for ever. She sent 
some choice sweetmeats through her darling child Rahula, who asked for 
his paternal estates. Buddha said that he could give him an immense 
amount of wealth if he would only enter the Pravrajya. Buddha 
returned to Nyagrodharslma after delivering a long lecture on virtue. 

Why did Yasodhar^i try to tempt Buddha ? lu reply to this 
interesting question, the story of Ekas'ringa was hy the Lord narrated 

as related in a preceding page. 

Padmamti Jdtaka follows next (see page 65). And after that 
Chandra Bury a Jataka [see page 69 j. ^ 

Story of ZTpyaka called Gcmgdpdla Suddhodana issued a 

proclamation commanding all the S^akyas who had more sons than 
one to send one son each to the hermitage for the service of the Lord. 
Five hundred S akya hoys left their homes, resolved to enter the pra- 
vrajya. A barber hoy, who went to shave the Lord, obtained two 
Dhydnas from him. The razor was, at the command of the Lord, 
then taken away from his hand, and he obtained two others. The 
SYikyas gave all their rich dresses to the barher hoy. But the 
boy, XJpali, was then in a different mood. Disclaiming the rich 
gifts, he presented himself before the Lord as a candidate for pra- 
vrOiiyd. The S'akyas and Dpali were made to accept pravrajya on 
the same day. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Lord said, 
that ITpali sliould he the chief of the Sfakya Bhikshus. The S'dkyas 
honored TJpali hy falling prostrate at his feet. 

The Bhikshus thought it strange that the proud SYikyas should 
bring their heads low before a lowborn barher. “ But” said the Lord, 
“ this is not the first time that they have prostrated themselves before 
a lowborn man.” He gave the following story in illustration 

Two poor boys of Benares gave a few beans enclosed in leafpac- 
kots to a Pratyeka Buddha. One of thorn desired to hoeome a Brah- 
man in his next existence, and the other a Kshalriya. For that act 
of charity, they had what they wished. Ono was horn, Bralmiadatta, 
king of Benares j the other, Upyaka, a Brahman. Upyaka lirod 


for a time in iutiraate terms with a girl with whom he had hillen 
in love. She desired to have perfumery and flower wreaths. Upyaka 
proceeded to the banks of the Granges to get alms wherewith to buy 
the needful. He got a masha (a beau). "When he was bringing it it 
slipped from his hand, and was lost. He set to find it out. Brahmadatta, 
finding a Brahman intent on the diligent search of something in the 
scorching meridian snn, sent for him, and asked liim what he was about. 
On being told of the loss of the masha the king offered to give him one, 
“ But,” said Hpyaka, “ that would make two if I could successfully find 
out my lost bean.” The King offered him a couple of mashas, but still the 
Brahman would not give up his painful search. He only said 
if he could find his one out, that would certainly add one to all that 
the king could give. The king at last consented to give him half 
his possessions, when XJpyaka gave up his search. The king sacrificed 
so much, only because he was disposed to love the Brahman. On one 
occasion, putting his head on the lap of TJpyaka, he fell into a sound sleep. 
Hpyaka, who already possessed half the kingdom through the king’s 
benevolence, now formed a project of obtaining the other half by put- 
ting him to death. But his conscience stung him, and he gave up the foul 
intent. When the king awoke, Hpyaka plainly confessed his treason- 
able purposes, and asked his permission to renounce tho world, saying, 
that ambition can never be satisfied. On the departure of Hpyaka, tho 
king composed a verse in which he denounced ambition, and quoted 
Hpyaka’s conduct in illustration. Oangapala, the king’s barber, hearing 
the gathd, went over to Hpyaka and became a Bhikshu. Ho soon 
attained the five experiences. [PanchabhijM.] 

The success and good fortune of Gahgap^a induced the king to 
throw himself with his whole court at Hpyaka’s feet. This Grangapala 
was Hpali, and the S'akyas were Brahmadatta’s followers. 

Story of Mahdgovinda . — The Bhikshus asked the Lord why so 
many renounced the world when the Lord himself entered the her- 
mitage f The Lord gave them a legend of Vipas'yi. Pailohas'ikha, 
the son of a heavenly chorister, illuminating the four quarters of the 
globe with the lustre of his brilliant person, descended to where 
the Lord was, and begged him to explain the legend of Mahabrahma, 
The Lord said, king Dis'ampati had a son named Eenu, His family- 
priest had a son named Jyotihpala who, having silenced all his 
20 
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opponents in a controversy, obtained the title of Maluigovinda, By 
t]ie instigation of Mabagovinda six noble Ksliiitriyas demanded 
from Eeiiu a share of his father’s territories. Eenu was eumpelied 
to dismember his father’s empire, and cede the six provinces of Kalinga, 
Pattaua, Mahes'avati, Yaranasi, Eoruka, and Mifchila to tlio refractory 
nobles. 

Successful in their ambitions projects, the nobles proceeded to Maha« 
govinda to ask him what to do next. G-ovinda turned his face to tlio 
north, and fell into a deep meditation, Mahabrahma appeared he“ 
fore him in the fulness of his glory, and stood over his head. The saintly 
priest, awed by the divine presence, chanted solemn liymns, and offered 
ffowers and incense. The boon that he pu’^'-yed to obtain was instruc- 
tion how to obtain immortality and perfect beatitude. The great 
truth was revealed. Mahabrahma uttered the following words and 
disappeared : 

“ Have affection for none ; be merciful to all ; seek solitude ; dis- 
criminate truth from falsehood ; have no amagandha (raw smell) ; forsake 
the company of women ; and you will obtain immortality.” The 
amagandhas are : anger, untruth, talkativeness, egotism, envy, cruelty, 
speaking ill of others, and wrath. 

Mabiigovinda, having the great truth revealed to him, continued 
no longer in the wicked course of the world, but with Eenu, the six 
■Kshatrija chiefs, and thousands of others, entered the blissful state of 
Pravrajyil Buddha was that Mabagovinda. 

Sfory of Bahuhuddha. — The Lord said to Ananda there lived 
in a certain Kalpa, ludradhvaja, a Tathagata and Arhat, in tlio 
beautiful city of Indratapana. Ho exidained the Maha Buddha to 
Mabadhvaja ; Mahudhvaja did so to Dhvajottama, Dhvajottama to 
Hhvajaruehira, and so on, till it was imparted to Bahuhuddha. Tlion 
come some verses in praise of Samyak Samddhi. 

Rdh'uhds conversion . — S^uddhodana requested the Lord to take his 
meal at his palace as long as he would he at Eapilavastu. The lord was 
silent. Eahula obtained the five lessons from his father, and renounced the 
world in spite of his mother’s remonstrances. The five lessons are these : 
(1) “ I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with Dliarma, I take refuge 
with San gh a ; Buddha is my only protector ; I have none else to look 
after me 5 Dharma is my only protector, I have none else to look after me ; 
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Sangiia is niy only proteetorj I have none else to look after me. (2) .1 
solemnly take a vow of seclusion for life. (3) I will not take anything- not 
g-iven me. (4) I will never tread the paths of a wrong-doer. (5) I will 
never tell an untruth, I will fly away from the haunts of pleasure.'’’ 

Story of Bharmalabdha . — ^When the wicked Mara^ discomtited 
and put to route by the Lord, was lamenting over his sad lot, his 
daughters, Tantra, Eati and others, tried their wily arts to seduce the 
great ascetic from the path of virtue. But they too shared their 
father’s fate. After this, the Lord set the wheel of his religion in 
motion, and became the great founder of a new creed. The Bhikshus, 
always bent on enquiring after the causes of their Lord’s actions, 
asked him the reason of the discomfiture of the daughters of Mara, 
They were told that there was in the city of Benares a good man 
named Dharmalabdha, who grew rich by enterprising voyages by 
sea. A company of five hundred enterprising youths waited in a de- 
putation on him to request him to show them the way to wealth. He 
received them graciously, but at the same time gave them fully to under- 
stand the dangers and difficulties of sea voyages. He told them that 
he traded with the people of the Eakshasidvfpa. The Eakshasfs of the 
place were adepts in all sorts of fascinations. Unless one was con- 
fident of rising superior to their temptation, it was not safe to transact 
business with them. One who fell into their snare had no hope of 
seeing the Jamhuivipa any more. But still these worshippers of 
mammon persisted. Dharmalahdba set sail with these five hundred mer- 
chants in his company, and a few men-of-war to protect them. But the five 
hundred young men, nnahle to resist the temptation of sensual enjoyment 
placed before them by the Eakshasis, fell into their snare, and were lost. 
In a few days after their landing at the cannibal island the gross and 
material part of their body formed delicious disbes for the delecta- 
tion of the female ogres. Dharmalabdha alone came hack, laden with 
riches. Eepeatedly baffled in their attempt to tempt Dharmalabdha, 
the wicked gang of demons held a solemn council. It was determined 
at that meeting that one of their number should go to tempt and 
ruin the innocent man. The chief of the mischievous crew — an incarna- 
tion of deception — undertook to proceed to Benares. Concealed in the 
form of a celestial damsel, and accompanied by an amiable and handsome 
child, she presented herself at the door of Dharmalabdha, demanding 
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admission into Bis seraglio as liis married wife. She was denied access 
By that firm and experienced mercBant. Bur BraBmadatta^ the king 
of Benares, ignorant of Ber wiles and impelled by a cBivalric feeling, 
not only gave ber protection, but took Ber as Bis wife. A.t the dead of 
night the B,aksBasi left the royal bed, made a feast of the king, and then 
gorged Ber appetite with all that fell in her way. She did not even 
spare the elephants. Anarchy prevailed over the whole country. Next 
morning, at a great council, Dharmalahdha was elected king. The 
Bakshasis were the daughters of Mara, and Dharmalabdha was the Lord, 
himself.* 

Story of a OoatJierd. — When the Lord was practising austerities at 
Nairanjana in the burning heat of the meridian sun, a goatherd planted 
a pipal tree by his side to relieve him. In a short time it grew into a 
gigantio size, overshadowing an extensive tract of land. The goatherd 
saw with delight the sudden growth of his tree. lor the cheerfulness of 
his heart, the source of all human bliss, the goatherd was, after his death, 
translated to the region of the gods of the class thirty-three. He came 
down from that high position to dedicate the tree to the Lord, who 
with silence accepted the offering. 

Story of the LonVs Progress from Uo'mihd. — From Nairanjana the 
Lord went to Kshirika, and thence proceeded to a small hamlet named 
Ujjvala. There he remained for 49 days without touching human food. 
On the fiftieth day a small quantity of ghi and honey was offered to him 
by a merchant named Trapushabhallika.t The Lord gave a few of his 
hairs, the pairings of his nails, and a few pieces of stones brought from a 
great distance by his miraculous power, to the merchant and his com- 
panions. The merchant esta]3lished a stupa over these nails at a place 
named JBaluka, over the Bairs at Keshasthalf, and over the stones at S'ilu. 
Indra gave the Lord a myrobalan. After eating the kernel, the Lord 
threw tlie stone on the ground. Instantly from that stone grew hjrtha 
tree of gigantic dimensions. This is the first time that the Lonhs 
Riddhi or miraculous power was displayed. Then for six long years 

* This is the third version of the story told on page 97. The second version appears 
oai>. '1.49. 

t In the LalUti^ Vi^tareiy chapter XXIV, there are two taerchanls named Trajm/fCt 
ami Mhaili/cu. 
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the Lord practised severe penances at TJruvilva, At tliis time a pious 
man brought a S'onapahshukula* before the Lord, and offered it to him 
on the express condition that he should not eat it until he brought his 
austerities to a sucoessful termination. The offerer was translated 
to the region of the thirty-three gods. When the lord wanted to 
partake of the fruit, he needed water to wash his hands and feet. Indra 
excavated a river with his nails. The river is still called Panikliata. 
When the lord wanted a vessel to wash the fruit, four great celestial 
kings offered him four stone vases. In one he washed the S'onapansukula ; 
in the second he purified it; the third he miraculously threw at 
Trapushbhallika’s dwelling in the Glandhara country. In the fourth he 
ate. These four stone vases were afterwards consecrated by men. 
The Lord then bathed in the stream of Panikhata. He then wished to 
cross it. The Devaputra Kakubha, who lived in a large shady tree 
named Kakubha, ferried him over to the other side of the river. There 
he sat under the pipal tree planted by the goatherd. There for the. 
first time did the thought of preaching the true religion cross his mind. 
He should not, he thought, keep to himself, the truth, so subtle, so 
brilliant, so grand, and calculated to improve the condition of mankind 
BO greatly. Mahdbrabma and other gods at the same time came down 
from the regions celestial, to confirm him in his resolution. He felt in 
him a strength produced by previous meditation and by an irreproachable 
character. Ho thought there were only five men of respectable antece- 
dents who may receive the doctrines to be preached by him. They 
were at Benares. He directed his steps, accordingly, towards that holy 
city. His route lay through Graya, Nahal, Buudadvira, Lohitavastuka, 
Grandhapura and Surathipura, The last place was situated on the 
banks of the Ganges. In the form of a goose the Lord flew over 
the river, and reached the deer park at Viir^nasl. On his way from 
Gaya to Yarauasi, he was entertained by Sudarsana and Kamaiidalu, 
two Njigarajas, and Gaudha and Bundha, two Yakshas. He had much 
talk with Nadi and Upaka. In these conversations he declared in 
unmistakable terms his own prophetship, and spoke in high terms 
of his great mission on earth. He claimed honors, superior to those 
of BrahmachSris, Jinas and Arhats, and gave out that he derived every 
doctrine of his creed by inspiration.f 

* A kiml of plrai, 

t This story of tke Lord’s last days at TJruvilva aud Ms progress to Beaares differs 
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At Bonares, the five youths of respectable antecedents, who were 
his first oompanions, were converted. They became Bhiksiras. There 
were, they were told, two ends which a Bhikshu should always 
keep in view. There should be no ignorant hankering after external 
enjoyments which were mere delusions, and also there should be 
no blind faith in the existence of a soul as the source of suffer- 
ing and distress. To attain these two ends it is necessary to meditate 
on the four Aryasatyas ‘ or noble truths.’ These were that there were 
suffering, combination of sufferings, an annihilation of suffering, and a 
Pratipat or belief which leads to the end of all sufferings. Union with 
enemies and separation from friends &e., are sufferings. Social instincts, 
ambition, love, &c., are the combinations of different sufferings. The 
annihilation of these feelings constitutes the annihilation of suffering. 
The belief or Pratipat has eight subordinate parts : 1, true insight, 2, true 
resolve, 3, true speech,' . 4, tr.£> end of Karma, 5, pure living, 6, true 
exercise, 7, true recollectijon, and 8, tr\;|[^^tati(^-r, ThesufinngS'and 
their combinations are to Ipe shuued by ^ ^ Adssible means, whi® 
annihilation is to be sought with eageri‘^®®' These noble truths 
twelve times thought over ah'.d mastered the Lord. 

External qualities, feelingLs of beliefs and imp!?®* 

sious.— Are these Atma ? The e.xte^^'^/d cot A'tma, for th(^ 

produce misery, and do not tend tb^y^ttainments of the hio-he’st 

bliss, the goal of human desires. ' ^'br the^^*-^® considerations 
feeling, nor consciousness, nor the otWs can I’ogarcled as 
Ctaiididates for Pravrajya should learn_^very oa^^djiy that the 
qualities, feelings, consciousness, beliefs^^^ Ig-ipro^^ssionteithcr exte^v^^^ 
internal, subtle or gross, or o. future- r^hese 

are neither one’s own ^ . V> him. 

melancholy have their root in these>|hoi'- men shouuj try^^o disdain 
them. They arc transitory, subject tVWrt^i and doath^Wereforo the 
sooner are discarded the better it is for the hermit. 

AjWctaJcauwJihja . — Ajilatakauiulilya tlioaght over these 
noble ti ^ ; for three times, and his eyes wore opened. He was in 
one of % former existences a potter who cured a Pratyeka Buddha 
from a ^lous disorder, and obtained from him the boon that he should 
bo the'first mah' tbl'^wiv© the religion of Bugata. 

iu many respects from what occurs hi the Laliia Vistam, ami seems to bo a very corrupt 
yersiOB, See lay Buddha pp. 45 f. 
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Ajnatakauiiclilya was, in another existence, a merchant relieved by 
the amiable and virtuous king of Kos'ala, who, to avoid bloodshed in 
a, war with the king of Kas'i, had abdicated his kingdom, and gone into a 
voluntary exile. While roaming in the Dakshinapatha, he happened 
to see a shipwrecked merchant w'ho W'-as on his way to the king of Kos ala, 
on whose munificence he counted for repairing his fallen fortunes. 
Little did the poor man know that he was addressing the very king of 
Kos'ala whose fortunes were now no better than his own. The king 
instantly disabused him, gave him an account of his own misfortunes, and 
expressed his sorrow that he could no longer be useful to a man in distress. 
The poor merchant, disappointed at the last resort which hope had point- 
ed out to him, fell into a swoon, and remained insensible for a long time. 

But a glimpse of hope now shot through the heart of the good 
king. He remembered that a price had been set on his head ; so 
he persuaded the distressed gentleman, now recovering from the effect 
of the swoon, to take him alive to the king of Benares. This spirit of 
self-sacrifice surprised the king of Kas'i, who now repented of what he 
had done, and not only gave the merchant a large sum. of money, hut 
reinstated the king on his throne. 

Btory of Five Disciples. Bliadravargiya Jataka . — The Bhibshus 
enquired how it was that the five men of respectable antecedents, who 
were the followers of Tirthikas, and were therefore ill-disposed to the 
Lord’s creed, were so easily converted ? It was an indication of very 
great sagacity in the Lord that he made them his staunchest adherents 
first of all. In one of their previous existences they were oast into the 
sea together with the Lord, who was the captain of the merchantman. 
They were all floating on the raging surge without the faintest hope 
of being wafted to firm land. On a sudden they found the captain 
whom they all implored to save them. Equally distressed with the 
rest, the captain happened to remember an old saying, that the sea 
never drowns a corpse. He instantly commanded them to lay fast 
hold of him, which they did. He drew out a knife and plung’ed it in 
his breast- With his dead body they all were thrown upon the shore. 

Btories of wicked kings . — There was, once on a time, a king 
named Eitlahha, reigning at Benares. Walking about in his pleasure- 
garden in the company of the ladies of his zenana, he fell into a pro- 
found sleep under a troo. In the meanwhiio a I?.ishi from the TJttura- 
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kui'o oainG to the garden, and began to deliver a lecture to the ladies. 
The king, wheu be left his bed, was greatly enraged at the conduct 
of tlie uncouth stranger who had violated the sauctity of his female 
quarters. He asked the ?.ishi who he was. The Rishi declared 
himself to be a Hshantivadi, one who pardons all injuries, where- 
upon the king drew his sword and cut off one of the Rishi’s fingers. 
The Rishi remained unmoved ; the king cut a second finger, and then 
a third. Gradually his body was cut to pieces ; but he could not bo 
made to show any signs of distress. Milk only issued forth from the 
wounds and no blood. The Rishi was Buddha in a former life. 

King Arjuna of Hastinapura was in the habit of killing those 
holy men who were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put to them by him. He put to death Gautama, a most amiable old 
Bishi, only for failing to answer one of his questions. 

Halikela was the king of Hantapura in Kalinga, who offered to some 
Bisbis for their repast a basketful of wild tborny berries called sVaaakha 
( Macourtea cotaphracia ) , and forbad them to laugh on pain of death. 

Handaki was another of the wicked kings. He reigned at Gobar- 
dhana in the Dakshinapatha. Vatsa, a disciple of Kas'yapa, who came 
for a change from the Himalayan regions (for he was suffering from 
consumption) to Dandaki’s city, was buried under a heap of dust by that 
wicked monarch. He was, however, rescued by a virtuous minister of 
the king. On the seventh day after his rescue Vatsa died, and im- 
mediately after his death, there was a great conflagration which 
converted the whole city into a heap of ruins. The king perished with 
all his wicked followers, the rescuer of Vatsa alone escaping for the 
timely information afforded to him by the Rishi. 

Another disciple of Kds'yapa, Sarabhanga by name, obtained great 
merit by His austerities and his prowess. He was present at a great 
sacrifice held at a place between the Ganges and the Yamuna, Ninety- 
eight thousands of Rishis, three kings of Hastina and Hantapura (;vk. 
IJdyaka, Ashtamaka, Bhmsaratha), and Indra, along with many gods, 
honored the sacrifice by tbeir presence. Before this assembled multitude 
of gods and men Sarabhanga revealed the terrible fate that had befallen 
these four wicked kings who dishonored the venerable sages. Handaki, 
be said, was burled headlong into the abyss of a hell named Kukkura i 
Arjjuna, with head downwards, was placed upon the stake, Nalikela lived 
on M that was loathsome j and K^iiabha was drowned in the hell Abiclii. 
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IVaddlia in one of iiis previous existences was Svarabhanga, tlicre- 
fore lie proaolied to all. • 

Notable conventons . — During liis short sojourn in the Mrigadiivaj 
the great preacher converted 30 kings and Pur.ua, a young Brahman 
of Dronavastu in the Kos'ala country. On his way from Uruvilva, he 
also converted 700 Rishis with matted hairs. 

When he v/as at Uruvilva, Baja Vimbisdra desired to see him, and 
instantly heard of the saint’s sudden appearance in the Shashtivauaof his 
own capital Ihljagriha. The Lord preached the truth to him, and showed 
liini the way to Nirvana. The reason of showing this extraordinary 
favour to the king was, that in one of his previous existences he was the 
Lord’s playmate. His name then was Arindama, and that of the Lord 
Shenya. He was king while S're.nya was a hermit. In that existence 
too the Lord, after 84,000 years of separation, had remembered his old 
friend, and brought him to a hermit’s life. 

M. Em. Senart has an edition of this work now in the press. 
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MANIGHm>A: AV ADANA. 

Sn1)atance, paper, 12 x 36. Folia, 50. Lines on a page, 6. Extent 
in s'lokas, 1800. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, old. Prose 
and verse. lucorreet. 

Story of llanichucla, a pious king of Suketa, wlio liad given his 
own body to a demon. It was related by the Lord himself when dwedi- 
ing in the Jeta Grove of S'ravasti. The lord having exhibited some 
miracles, the audience greatly wondered, and enquired how he had 
acquired the power of working miracles. Thereupon he narrated many 
stories of miracles effected iu his former existences, and then said : 
Brahmadatta, king of Suketa, had a son horn unto him, wlio had on his 
head at the time of birth a crown more refulgent than the sun, and 
drops of moisture falling from it converted a mass of iron into gold. 
On account of these miraculous events the child was named ALmioliuda, 

Batnaohdda. When Manicliuda succeeded his father, he caused 
many alms-houses to be established, and ruled the country with great 
energy and justice. He had an elephant named Bhadragiivi and a horse 
named Ajuneya, each of which could travel 400 miles a day. At the 
time there lived, in a cave iu the Plimalaya, a sage named Bhavabhilti. 
The sage once found a beautiful damsel seated on a lotus in a tank. He 
named her Padmavati, and brought her up in liis hermitage. When she 
■ WHS grown up, he made her over to Manichiida, who married her, and had 
by her a son n.'imed Paduiottara. The king once celebrated the great rite 
of Nigada Mahayajiia, and iu course of it was asked by a fierce demon to 
give him some human blood for food. Bather than disappoint a beggar 
on such an occasion, and at the same time unwilling to shed human 
blood, he ripped open Ins own neck, and gave the blood flowing there- 
from. The demon next asked for some meat, and the king gave 
his own body. Greatly pleased by this extraordinary munificence, 
tlm demon, who was no other than Indra iu that shape, assumed his owu 
shape, and offered him universal sovereignty, long life, or whatever else 
he wanted. Manicliuda wished to be a Buddha, so that he may be able to 
effeot the salvation of mankind. The boon was granted. On the 
conclusion of the rite, the king gave away to the Brahmans by way 
of alms his precious horse -and elephant, as well as his wife and son. 
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A neiglihouring king, named Busprasava, demanded the elephant, 
and threatoiied war unless his request was oomphed with. Bather 
than fight and bring on carnage, the king bought back the elephant, 
and gave it to Busprasava, At this moment four Pratveka Buddhas 
seized Manioliuda, and carried liim away to the top of the Idimjilajoa, 
where they loft him. The minister of Manichuda ransomed tlte priiiee, 
and placed him on the throne. The queen was ransomed, and brought 
bi,ick home, and the Busprasava was overpowered inhattle. Thereupo!! 
Busprasava sent five Brahmans to buy of Manichuda t,ho crown which 
was on his head. The king immediately split open his head, and gave 
the jewel ; but by a miracle liis bead was reunited, and a new jewel of 
oven greater magnifloenoe sprung on it. “ This Manichuda” said the 
Lord, “ was myself in a former birth, and on account of niy niunifioenee 
I am now able to work miracles.” Asked wbat had Manichiicja done 
to attain the jewel, the Lord said, in a preceding birth Manichuda was 
the sou of Aruna, a king who had erected a jewelled stupa on the 
remains of Buddha S'ikhi, and the son had placed on it his own crown, 
and decorated it with a jewelled parasol. 
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No. B 4. 

MAH^-STTAYATr. 

Substance. Nepalese yellow paper, 12'6 X S'G- Folia, ISG to 192. Linos 
ou a jiage, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 42. Cbaracter, Newari, Date, 941, NewarL 
Brose and vei’sc. Incorrect. 

A charm for warding off evils likely to result from adverse x)lanets, 
ferocious animals, and venomous insects. 

It is said that on one occasion when Buddha was sojourning on the 
hank of a tank near a cremation ground at liajagriha, his sou Ilaliula 
aiipcared before him, and complained of the suireriugs to which he was 
subjected by adverse planets, ferocious animals, venomous insects, and 
diseases, and prayed for relief. Thereupon the Lord imparted to him a 
charm which, when -hoard, or recited, or borne on the person as an amulet, 
was calculated to keep such evils a hundred thousand miles away from 
one so protected. The charm begins with the words " (oifjd halingd bhanga 
vamtiga sansdra-turnngd/’ &c. This work, along with four others, 
«//s.,Maha-pratisara, Maha-saliasra-pramardini, Maha-mayuri, and Maha* 
rakslia-mantranusarini, bears the common name of Pancliamkshd^ or 
the ‘ ■ five protectors.” 

The first page of each of the five works has on its middle a tignelie ; 
that on the Maha-s'itavati, represents a green-coloured goddess with 
three heads and sis hands, seated on two frariKlas. Of the heads one 
is yellow, one red, and one of the colour of the body. 
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No. B4. 

MAHA-IIAKSHA-MANTRANUSA'RINL 

Substance, Nepalese yellowr paper, 12'6 x 3‘G. Eolia, 1G9 to 11S5. Linos 
on a page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 108. Cliaracter, Newiul. Date, OtW, Newari. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A charm for keeping off diseases. It was imparted by the Lord 
when he w^as dwelling in the Bamboo grove near the town of Vais all. 
Ananda, who was in his company, was directed to go and recite it in 
the city of Vais'ali, and it brought untold blessings on that city. The 
charm begins with the words, visarata (5 times repeated) Buddha 
khanukampaht ajnapayati, mrvahmldhdnumatina sarva-pratyeka-hick 
dhanumatind'’ &c. 

The goddess represented in this codes is four-headed and ten- 
handed, and seated on two peacocks. The colour of the goddess is red, 
but her heads are successively white, red, blue and yellow. 
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No. 13. 4. 

MAHA-SAHASIU-PHAMARDINf. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12| x S-^-. Polia, 43 to 93. Linos on a 
pag’Cj 5. Extent in s'lokas, 718. Character, Newari. Date 944, Newtiri, 
prose and verse. Appearance, old. IiicoiTect. 

A collection of mantras and rituals for overcoming the evils wliioL, 
wicked spirits cause to mankind. 

Tlie work opens, in common with the other four works with 
which it is associated, in the usual style of the Mahay ana Sutras, 
with the words “thus has it been heard by me,” and claims to 
be a work of that class. It is said that when the Lord was 
dwelling in the grove of Prahhasavaua, on the Gridhrakuta hill, 
in Eajagriha, in the company of thirteen hundred and fifty fol- 
lowers, he perceived, by his transcendental knowledge, that the town of 
Tais'ali was then under great tribulation. Earthquakes, cyclones, pro- 
longed cloudiness emersing everything into impermiabie gloom, and 
the evil eye of Saturn were rendering everything desolate there. At 
this juncture all the principal gods, headed by Brahma and Indra, 
appeared before the Lord, and prayed that the knowledge of the Mahu- 
saliasra-pramardinl mantra may be revealed to them. Thereupon the 
Lord enquired what mantras they knew to overcome supernatural evils ? 
The great king Vais'ravana said, “ when men are afflicted by Yakshas, 
they laugh, run about, talk wildly, get angry, tremble, knock about, 
4'C., and for it this is my mantra.” The words of the mantra are mldhe 
susiddJio sattve ave arane bale tambhe stimhhejaiUe akhane sukhane kha- 
kkane kharate kharange lialipingale timingale timingiVmi mdngale dddhyan- 
tu manira padd svaha^ mama saparu'drasya satti'dndiicha svastyastUi 
midramna&ya mahdrdjasya namnd balendis'varydd/dpatyena cha svdhd. 
It means “may such and such (evils, naming them) be overcome by the 
the name, might, majesty and supremacy of the great king Vais'ra- 
vana.” Similarly the -great king Dhritarashtra gave his mantra for 
overcoming Gandharvas, the great king Virudliaka his charm for over- 
coming Kusmanda Preta, and the great king Virupaksha his charm for 
overcoming Nagagrihas. Thereupon the Lord, with the voice of a lion, 
declared before the audience : “ I am possessed of the ten great powers ; 
1 possess the four great secrets. By me alone was Mara overcome with 
his mighty army.” He then recited tlie great mantra, “ the secret for over- 
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coming endless tliousands of evils” : — Miduimhasra-^wamardiui-mndhi. 
It runs tliiis : asanffa-khadyamfe halanirgltMlw aiire siiravute •vajriiHCtme 
vajrdgame vrijradhare mshthc j amhhe dridhasamvintjc vigharo. tninhg^'a- 
prdpte arms aranodharmayu'kfe didi righnslite smkd, svasfajasfa mama 
sarmsattvandticha tathdgatasya namnd halenaidmryddhipatehs'ehtt svdhd. 

Oil hearing this all the wioked spirits of tho earth dispersed far and 
wide ; and the lord appointed some of the leading gods guardians of the 
diflerent quarters of the universe, each of the guardians undertaking to 
keep the peace bj an appropriate mantra which he recited. After this tlie 
Lord, out of mercy for the Lielichhavis of Vais ali repaired to tliem, 
and blessed them, removing all their troubles by the groat mantra 
which he had recited. 

The remainder of the w'-ork describes the different symptoms 
which manifest themselves when a person is afflicted by particular 
wicked spirits, and the rituals which should be observed when the 
great mantra is to be recited, or worn on the person ; the details 
varying under different circumstances. The Lev. S. Beal, iii his Bud- 
dhist Tripithaka, notices a Chinese work named Sheou-hu-ta-tsien-kwo- 
thi-king or the Mahasahaara Mandala Siitra, which, 1 believe, is the 
same ■ with the work here described. It was translated by Shi-hu 
during the Sung dynasty (Circa 960 to 1278), and is said to contain 
Lharanis. 

The vignette in this ease represents a fierce goddess with exposed 
teeth and blue colour, seated on two crouching men of a yellow colour. 
The heads are successively white, blue, red and yellow. 
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Si'J»L-;i:ance. Nopideso paper, 12J % 3^ itielies. Folia, 1. to -12. Lines on u 
page, 5. Extent in s'lokiis, 588. Character, Newjui. Date, 914, Newaii. 
Apjjearance, old. Incorrect. 

A. charm for destroying sin, disease, and all difficulties. 

It was revealed by the Lord when he was dwelling under a kalpa tree 
near a tank on the crest of the Mahavajra Meru mountain. It runs thus : 
Om mpula-garblic vipnht-vini'ile vimcila-garblw vipida-uinuda^iu.mula-garbhe 
t'imalo jai/a-garbhe vaj raj mla-garhhe gatigahane gagana-vh' odhane snrvn- 
papa-dH'O'dham. Om gunavnti gagana-vihar'mi gagcma-viharini gaga- 
rini gagaririi girini girini gnbhari gardUabhari gamari galiari gaha gaha 
gargari gargari gagari gagari gahhuri gahhari gahhi gahhi gaJii gahi 
gamani gammii gava gara guha guha guru guru guruvichale muchale sumu- 
chule. svdhd. The meaning of most of these words is unintellegible, but 
the sentences formed by them are said to be most effectual in overcoming 
evils of every kind. In illustration of their supreme power, several stories 
are recited. In one case a person, bitten by a cobra, was saved from im- 
pending death by reciting it. Brahmadatta, after bathing in the Ganges, 
put the charm on his head, and thereby overcame a powerful king with 
whom he was engaged in war. A Brahman, suffering from leprosy , put it 
on his neck and was immediately cured. On his death he was carried 
away by the messengers of Yama to the dreadful hell called Abichi. 
On his appearance there all the instruracuts of torture lost their power, 
and the dwellers of hell were restored to felicity. Yama was there- 
upon obliged to remove him from this place of confiueraeut. A ship was 
once assailed by sea-monsters, fearful storms, thunder and liglxt- 
ning, and was on the point of being engulphed into the sea, when one of 
the passengers wrote the mantra on apiece of paper, and stuck the paper 
on tire top of the mast. Thereupon all commotions subsuled, and the 
sliip Safely reached its destination. A malefactor was sent to the 
place of execution ; he put the charm on his head, and the instruments 
of the executioners could no longer hurt him; and he was allowed to 
go awa,y. After these ilhistrationa come the rituals for consecrating tiio 
charm for putting it on, and then the praises thereof. The nmne of 
this work does not occur iu' the Bov, S. Beal’s Catalogue of the Ohiuoso 
Tripitliaka, 
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The vUjnelle on the first page of this noclex represents n goilLlos-^ nntli 
four heads and eight hauds^ and seated on two lions. The body of tlie 
goddess and that of the lions are white, but the heads of the goddess are 
successively green, white, red and yellow. 
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No. B 3. 

MADHYAMAKA-VRITTI. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 16 X inches. Eolia, 201. Lines, 'T 
on a page. Extent in slokas, 3,200. Character, Newtiri, Date, ? Prose 

and verse. Old. Correct. 

A commentary on a work called Yvncujci Sitra. By Chandrakirti 
Ach^rya. The text is not forthcoming, nor has it been noticed by M. 
Burnouf, nor in the Chinise Tripithaka ; but initial words and sometimes 
entire stanzas occur in the commentary. Though the name of the text is 
V'maya or discipline,^^ to judge from the commentary, the work is 
throughout metaphysical, and describes the rationale or philosophy 
of mental phenomena. The commentary is divided, probably in ac- 
cordance with the text, into 37 chapters. Conte^sts ; I. On 
cognition of external objects. II. Perception of motion. III. The 
nature of the organs of sense. IV. Shape and colour. V . Animated 
beings. "VI. Attraction and the attracted. VII. Consciousness. VIII. 
Cause of consciousness. IX. Conditions precedent of consciousness, 
X. Belatioii hetween cause and effect, or of fire and fuel. XI. 
Existence, or of those who suffer birth, pain, pleasure and death. XII. 
Pain, what is it ? XIII. Residual impressions. XIV. Relation bo-* 
33 
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^■wecn agenlSj organs and objects^ as the seer, the seeing and the object 
seen } the hearer, the hearing and the object heard, &o. XV. Nature of 
disposition. XVI. The free and the bound. XVII. Deserts, their 
cause and effect. XVIII. Enquiry into what is self. XIX. Times past, 
present and future, their relations. XX. Subsidiary causes of fruition. 
XXI. Thought, its origin and cessation. XXII. Existence of Tathagata. 
XXIIl. Origin of love, enmity and delusion in relation to good and 
cTil. XXIV. A'ryasatya or afflictions. XXV. Final emancipation. 
XXVI. Five instruments of knowledge, consciousness. XXVII. Bight 
and wrong consciousness. 

The author of the work is a Sunyavadi or Nihilist, who does not 
admit the malerial existence of anything, and the object of the work is 
to prove that nothing exists. The way in which he works out his theory 
wall be illustrated by the following extract. The subject being vision, an 
antagonist is supposed to remark : (Text) vision, audition, smell, taste, 
touch and mind are the organs, and the objects of these six are what are to he 
seen (Commentary.) “ Hence it follows that vision &c., are natural 

powers. But vision cannot be a power. If you say to see is vision and 
it is the eye, and colour may be described as its object.^^ (It is not so.) 
(Text) “ The eye does not perceive the truth of its own self j and how can 
that which cannot see its own self perceive others (Commentary.) 

Thus the eye does not see its own self, for to do so would be an impossible 
function. (If you say) Though the eye does not perceive itself, still it 
beholds others like fire, i. e., even as fire burns the substance of others and 
y-jt not its own, so the eye sees others though not itself ; it would not be 
consistent.^^ (Text) “ Because the example of fire is insuffieieut to establish 
vision.’’^ (Commentary.) ^^The example of fire which you have adduced 
is not ^ suffieienF i. e., it is not apposite and not applicable, beeause^^ 
(Text) the eye-possessing (is applicable to) what has been said about 
going, g'DiiG, and not-gone.'^^ (Commentary.) "That which exists with an 
eye is eye-possessing. The example of fire which you have adduced 
to establish the eye, has been condemned along with the possessor of 
tlie eye. IIovv so ? By the words ‘‘going, gone and not gone.'’ Thus, 
that which is gone cannot go, the not-going cannot go, nor can the 
going go, and so the fire does not burn the burnt, nor does it burn the 
uubornt, and these are parallel passages. Thus, as the gone, the not-gouo 
or the going, does not go, so the seen does not see, nor the unseen see. 
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and ilio seeing, wliieh is neitlier seen nor not-seon, does noi sec. This' is 
what is said. Even as the gone does not go, so, it is said, the i'/urnt 
does not barn, and this is what is meant. And since the esaniple oi; the 
fire is condemned by the example of going, gone and not-g’one, Iho 
example of fire cannot be of avail to establish the position about tlie 
eye and hence the conclusion is that the eye does not sec others as it 
does not see itself /■’ 
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No. B 4. 

MAHA'KALA TANTRA. 

Substance, paper, 10" x 2-^-." Folia, 74. Lines, 5 on a page. Extent 
in slolcas, 400. Character, Newavi. Appearance, old. Date, Newari Samvat, 
92^1. prose. Incorrect. 

A treatisG on mystic rites. Anonymous. Contf.nts: Origin of the word 
Mahakala. Fire altars. Mantras for two-handed divinities. Mantras for 
killing, dementing, stupifying, and suhjugating persons. Rules for the 
lustration called Yajrahhisheka, Ditto for bathing images of gods. 
Praise of the Mantra of Devi. Rules for worshipping Mahakiila. Ado- 
ration of particular Devis for the attainment of special olijects. PersoiLS 
who have attained perfection in the above forms of worship. Attainment 
oil transcendental powers by rites performed on corpses. Rites for win- 
ning others’ affection. Ditto for causing obstruction in otlieiV affairs. 
Ditto for causing stupefaction. Ditto for causing death. Ditto for 
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preventing’ rain. Ditto for pacifying Saturn wiicii irate, Diiio for 
removing’ all distil rbaiices. Ditto for managing king'do ms. 

There is a Hindu Tantra of this name^ and the contents are closely 
similar^ but it is a distinct work. 
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No. B 4. 

MAHAMAYURI'. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 121- x 3^inelies. Folia, 74, Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in slokas, 1036. Character, Newaii. Date,9-MNewan. Appearance, 
old. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras for nentralisiiig the effect of snake-poison. 

When the Lord was in the Jeta grove at S'ravasti, i^nauda reported 
that a Bhikshii had been bitten by a blaek serpent, and was on the point 
of dying, and thereupon the Lord revealed the mantras. They are all 
of the same character, full of rejeetitions, and unintelligeblo words. One 
of them runs thus : — Idi vUU Mdi Mdi jndiiii mode do delnhd ado ud(]e 
fjliade durgliade Mrini chatMdi hirioer/ddi vetjciili jjasupisdcliind cqwmni 
Another begins with the word hu repeated 3G times, then puf-a 9 
times, then, ndgalelehe &c. The mantras arc said to have been originally 
known to a king of peacocks who dwelt on the southern scarp of tho 
Himalaya, and thence their name ‘’Mayuri^ or relating to a peacock. 
Ikiacoeks are well-known to destroy small snakes, but I have never hoard 
of their attacking cobras. In the Rev. Air. Beaks Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripithaka, this work occurs under two names, tip., Fo-mon-la- 
kong tsio-ming-wong king/ and Suk-tuug-Fo-miik-to-kon-tsio-ming- 
wang-king, with the Sanskrit name ^ Alaha Mayilrf-vidya-radjui-dharani." 
Beginning. II 
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End. ^=I5I^T«r ^ =g W^T ’^fw- 

^■RiTTf 1 ^^T^H;-1?^-3f^-afI3S?2|-f^^^-ii^T^3IT^^% ^H^rtF 

Colophon. ^^THT 11 


No. B 4-. 

MARICHi NA'MA DHARANl 
Suhstanee, paper, 7^ x 8 inches. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. Extent, 
in slokas, 50. Appearance, old. Character, Newari. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for selLpreservation. It was imparted when the Lord was 
at the Jeta grove in Sh-avasti. In the course of one of his lectures he 
said, There is a goddess who travels before the sun and the moon ; she 
is invisible, indestructible, incomprehensible, intractible, unblamable, 
and unassailable by weapons. Her name isMarichi (darkness-destroyer), 
Whoever hears her name becomes possessed of her qualities, and this is 
her mantra.^^ The mantra begins with the words. — “ O'm jprdh'amasi, 
prah'cmasi, udayemasi, vairamasf,” &c. The Chinese verson of this work 
bears the name of Fo-shwo-Ma-li-chi-tiea-to-lo-li-eatan-king, which means 
* Buddha recites the Dharaiii of Marichi Devi, and extends to two p)ages. 
In this work we liiid an attempt made to render Dsha or the Dawn of 
the Hindus subservient to Buddhist worship. 

Beginning, I 

I WT R 5r ^ sr ^ 

3? ^*11^ «r Sf I 

End. # W f 

Colophon. '^T4?TrD:’^1’?rTiT5?Kigd i 
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No. B 39. 

pabamaethanama-saNgIti. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ X 3 incbes. Folia, 72. Linos, 6 on a 
page. Extent in slobaSj 100. Character, .Newari. Appearance, fresh. 
.Date, ? Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A Lymn in praise of Buddha, each letter of the alphabet forming* 
a distinct epithet, and implying an attribute of the sage. It is said to 
have been imj)arted by Buddha himself at the request of certain Bodhi- 
sattvas headed by Vajradhara. This style of stringing’ together epithets 
to form names is common both to the Hindus and the Buddhists, ami is 
not unknown to the Arabs, who have similar works. One of their works 
is named the Handsome names of God.^^ 

Annexed to the codex there are eight other hymns; (1) to Manjusrf, 
in eight stanzas; (2) to Vagisvara; (3) to Buddha as Dasabala; (4) 
to Avalokitesvara by Chandrakanta, a Bhikshuni; (5) to S'akya by 
Yasodhard ; (6) in praise of the personal beauty of Avalokitesvara ; (7) 
to Avalokitesvara, by Charapati ; and (8) in praise of Sahgha. 
Beginning. •!'>’ i ■'J^rr I l I 

^ 

xrmi# ^ I 

# ^rgi?T^Tf*fr ^3^ ti 

II tl 
15 ^ H 

s[=^rq5n'^ q^j ii « ii 
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11 a. ll 

W3f^ I 

® rrmi%^^T aj^T f^^TS?fff : 1! i W 

wif^m ^“^eSwiT^j ^ f^arr i 

^-srr^raft ii '5> ii 

Eiid, ?]T?mr ^3i^^gTW I 

'^f^^arrfqer; i 

Coloplion. "^TsIj^T^T^r^rH 

aTJi^fTT =5i\3^i53^ww^r3i?f"^rf^fiT aiTOT TOmr 

ajsftfW! ■•g??THr I 


No. B 4.. 

PAENAS'AVAIII'NAMA-DHARANI. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7x3 indies. Folia, 2. Innos, 5 on a page. 
Extent in slokas, 12. Character, Newari. Bate, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose, Incorrect. 

A charm hearing- the name oi! A'l-ya Parnasavarf, a cleiiii-goddess or 
she-demon who is said to dres-s herself in leaves. It is full of mystic and 
cahalistie terms, and is believed, if worn on the person, to protect 
one from all evils and accidents. If begins with the words Om amrita 
ainrita amvilii-bliava- amrita-hliava cimrita-mmMava, and ends with Om 
IsiicJd pamasavari JiriTh hah Jii'in jiJmi 2yt^^cJii svdha. 

Beginning. I i ^f^fTr^rr^ 

Tr^T3r?Tr^TS^t i 

1 tEft \ 

1 ^ifirrf=ijri^T5J7q’'7^^ I 

■^qTs?T t ^ ^ %f%^qg3ir -qi 

I ^^Tqrlfw ^sl?r qfewr: i •yr^sjr 

1 qfafmfeifetT^^WTtj i ?T?T 

f ^ ffq: I 

End. # fqsiTf^ jfh fquirf^ ^I'^r i 

Colophon. ^T'2qq'l'S3[q'<;‘^ srriT i 
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Nos. A 1 to A 4. 

PR A JN A-PAR AMITA', S'ATAS A HASRIK A. 

No. A J. (volume I.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, x 6 inches. Folia, 467. Lines on a page, 11. Extent in. 
ilokas, 20,968. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 923. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

No A 2. (volume II.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, 20| X 6 inches. Folia, 511. Lines on a page, 10 — 12. Extent 
in slokas, 35,259. Character, Nevvari. Date, N. E. 924. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

A 3. (volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, pasted 
double, 21 x 6 inches. Folia, 499. Lines on a page, 10. Extent in .Slokas, 
24,800. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 924. Appearance, old. Prose. 
Incorrect. 

No. A (a second copy of volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper 
of a yellow colour, 14|^ X 4. Folia, 623. Lines on a page, 9 to 11. 
Extent, 24,800. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 871. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

No. A 4. (volume lY.) Substance, country^made yellow paper, 21 x 6 
inches. Folia, 534. Lines on a page, 10. E.xtent in slokas, 26,650. Character, 
Newari. Date, 920. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

The generic name Prajnd-pdramitd, or “ transcendental knowleclge^^ 
includes live different works. The first of which is said to comprise matter 
sufficient to make up one hundred and twenty-five thousand octosyllubio 
verses. The second contains one liiuidrcd thousand similar verses ; the 
third, twenty-five thousand verses ; the fourth, ten thousand ver.scs; and 
the fifth, eight thousand verses. Of these, the Asiatic Society’s Library 
contains tbe Slid, the 3rd, and the 5th. All these are in prose, and, roughly 
speaking, the extents traditionally assigned to them are nearly correct. 
The work under notice is the second ^ it is generally known under the 
name of S'ata^ahasrikd, or the recension of a hundred thousand verses. 
By my calculation of 13:i letters to the ffioka, the actual extent i.s 118,677 
slokas. The specilio name of the work is Rnkshd bhagaoatt It comprises 
72 chapters or Farivartas, divided into four parts or khandas. It 
is preeminently a work of the Mahayaua class, and its main topic 
28 
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•is tiie docLi-ine of Smt/mMa or the evolution of the universe from 
vacuity or nihility. This topic is developed in the form of discourses 
in which Buddha himself is the chief expounder ; but some of his 
principle disciples also appear as teachers. In the course of the discus- 
sioiiSj all topics of metaphysics which had engao>ed the attention of the 
.Buddhists and the Hindus are expounded at length, adverse systems are 
refuted, and everything is made to accord with the doctrine of nihility. 
The system of Hinayana is especially noticed, and refuted repeatedly. 
True Buddhism is declared to he founded on the theory of nihility, and 
the attainment of the highest perfection is made to depend on the perfor- 
mance of meditations of wdiich the object should be suiijjala, or nihility. 
The meditations enjoined are the same which arc described in the Sa-fthl/i/a 
Sutra, of ivapila, and in the Toga Sutra of Patanjali, and most of the 
technical terms used are evidently borrowed from the Hindu systems. All 
the duties enjoined in the Yinaya are repeatedly advocated, and their philo- 
sophical bearing to the vacuous doctrine is expounded. With so unreal an 
ultimatum, the force and persistency with which are enjoined the duties of 
benevolence, charity, good conduct, and abstinence from evil, each called 
a g^dramitd, are remarkable. 

The work opens with the description of a scene on the Gridhrakuta 
bill, near llajagriha, where the Lord performed a Samadhi, whereupon 
flames issued forth from his body, and illumined the ten c{uarters of the 
globe. He then opened wdde his mouth, wherein were seen thousands of 
thousand-petalled golden lotuses, amidst which his image was seen seated. 
The light from his body relieved mankind from all pains and troubles. 
The dw^ellers in hell were ransomed ; the deaf regained their power of 
hearing ; the blind were restored to sight. Gods and aerial spirits all 
came to the place to worship the sage. Thereupon a Bodhisattva, named 
Bamantarusmi, asked the cause of this light. This led to the sage^s 
iniparting'to his audience the JS rajn.d-p(iramUd. The different puraMikU 
w'ore then successively expounded ; these iiieludo the hundred and eight 
g)aramitds noticed in chapter IV of the Lalita-Vistara and a great 
many others ; the advantages of following ^lesQgKiramitda arc also detailed. 
The subject of vacuity or nothingness, mnyaUi^ is next expounded. Then 
i'ollow instructions on five kinds of instruction {s'iksM), eight kinds of 
disposition of the body [angaramaUm)^ four kinds of raQ(iita.tioti[fUigdna), 
four kinds of proofs (pramdi^a) ^ four kinds of boclilessncss {arnpi/a^ 
five kinds of consciousness six kinds of memory 
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{ammnrUi) , wliieh result from a knowledge of tlie true iraportof vaeuity. 
Varieties of vacuity. Contrarities. Exercise of six of the paramitsis. 
Purification of tlie senses. 

Chapter II. The second chapter is devoted to the exposition of 
the true character of the soul \atma), and its relation to form, colour and 
other qualities, and to vacuity {mnyaUi). 

Chapter III. Chapter third treats of the necessity of Bodhisattvas 
abstaining from passion, envy and other mental perturbations, and the 
relation of those perturbations to calm contemplation of the truth, and to 
vacuity. 

Chapter IV. Relation of form to reality, and the propriety of 
ascertaining its bearing to vacuity. 

Chapter V. The ascertainment of the notion of greatness, agitation, 
pain, pleasure, dispassion &c. through knowledge. Various forms of 
Samadhi calculated to afford that knowledge. 

Chapter VI. All qualities are illusive {viayaniat/a) . How they are 
to he overcome. Yoga is pointed out as the means for it. The influence 
of Marasatan in frustrating the fruits of Yoga, how to be controlled? 

Chapter VII. Bodhisattva defined, his supernatural powers how • 
derived ? Humanity and its characteristics, how they are to he overcome 
by a Bodhisattva ? Purport of various epithets used to indicate a Bodhi- 
sattva. How a Bodhisattva merges all natural attributes into vacuity ? 
The six paramitas. 

Chapter VIII. Characteristics of various kinds of Samadhi, such as 
Surangama, Ratnamudra, Sinhavikridita, Suchandra, Chandradhvaja, 
tSarva-dharmasafigata, Vilokitamurdha, Dliarmadhatu-niyata, Niyata- 
dhvajaketu, Sarvadharma-praveshx-mudra, Samadhiraja-supratislithita, 
Rasmipramukta, Chalavyuha-samudgata, &c. 

Chapter IX. Definitions and expositions of the Bodhisattva attri- 
butes noticed in chapter 1, -vh., 4 Samyak-prahanas ; 4 Riddliipadas ; 5 
Indriyas; 5 Balas ; 7 Sambaudhyahgas; 8 Aiigamargas; 8Samudbis; 
11 Juanas, or perceptions ; 3 Indnyas; 10 Anusmritis,* 4Dhyanas; 3 
Pram anas ^ 4 Arupya-samapatti ; 10 Tathagata-bala j 4 Vaf saradyaj 
4 Ih’itisammrit ^ 18 Avesika-bandha-dharma. Nature of Dharanis, 
relation of letters of the alphabet to them. 

Chapter X. Duties of the 1st stage — Ten Parikarmas. Ditto of 
the 2nd stage—B Dharma-abhikshras, Ditto of the ord stage. Elaboration 
of the duties of those stages. 
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Chapter XI. The doctrine of Mahayana and its advantages derived, 
principally if not entirely, from its recognition of the greatness of Simya- 
vada. 

Chapter XII. The Prajna-paramita includes descriptions of all 
qnrdities, and their nature and effects. The subject only begins and is 
carried over to the next volume. 

Volume II. 

Chapter XII (continued). On vacuity in relation to matter. The 
ether [akds'a), the best illustration of vacuity. Vacuity not subject to 
destruction. 

Chapter XIII. All qualities are unreal as a dream, an illusion, or a 
mirage. Knowing this, Bodhisattva never fears anything. Qualities do 
not affect him. To him there is nothing eternal, nothing transient, 
nothing painful, nothing pleasant. Transcendental powers derivable from 
the Prajna-paramita. Paramit^s of two kinds, worldly and transcendental. 
Their descriptions. 

Chapters XIV — XVI. The principles of Prajna-paramitd as im- 
parted by the Lord to Indra. The end sought is the attainment of vacuity. 

Chapters XVII — XX. A summary method of attaining the end by 
practising the sis paramit^s, and by worshipping the relics of Buddha 
in chaityas. 

Chapters XXI — XXV. Instructions of Subhuti to Ananda, showing 
how all the paramitas are included in the Prajna-paramita, and how the 
attainment of the latter accomplishes the attainment of everything. 

Volume III. 

Chapter XXVI. Bhagavan^s instruction to the son of Saradvati, 
to the purport that Bhagavan is the thorough master of the Pj-ajiia- 
paramita, and that those who, knowing the nature of duty, do not accept 
the paramitas, and revile Bhagavan are doomed to endless pain and 
suffering in hell, and are subjected to other punishments. 

Chapter XXVII. On purification and purified knowledge. 

Chapter XXVII. The mode of acquiring the Prajna-paramita, and 
I the advantages thereof. The fruits of reciting it on particular days in 
, the presence of (an image of ?) Bhagavan, 
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Chapter XXIX. On the vacuity of all qualities explained in detail. 

Chapter XXX. On the attainment of Yoga by a Bndliisattva. 

Chapter XXXI. On the Sutranta doctrine, its utter worthlessness 
compared to the vacuous doctrine. No Bodhisattva should accept it. 

Chapter XXXII. Defects of the Sutranta doctrine ; the influence 
of Mara, how to overcome the same. 

Chapter XXXIII. The whole of the Prajna-paramita was disclosed 
by the Lord himself, for the good of creation. No. Deva, nor spirit, nor 
human being can teach it. True knowledge can he acquired solely 
through the Prajna-paramita. 

Chapter XXXIA^. The falsity of all doctrines not founded on the 
Prajna-paramita and their unfitness for the ultimate end of man. They 
should not therefore he accepted. 

Chapter XXXV. All objects attainable by the study of tlie doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVI. Training fit for the attainment of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVII. Training for the purpose. Suppression of all 
worldly desires. Ascent from the first or S'ravaka stage to that of 
Pratyeba-buddha stage. Longings and ideas. Power of assuming any 
form at will. 

Volume IV. 

Chapter XXXVIII. Omniformity of shape. Pain and other acci- 
dents. They should all be associated with vacuity. The relation of shape, 
pain See. to vacuity is efferent not afferent. Derivation of Tathagata 
implying this efferent action. Tathagata knows the ultimate vacuity of 
all things. Nihilism should therefore he studied through the Prajna- 
paramita. 

Chapter XXXIX. Purification of the body, mind, speech ; avoidance 
of false notions. 

Chapter XL. All qualities mutable. The Lord alone immutable. 

Chapter XLI. Praise of the Prajna-paramita. 

Chapter XLII. Purification of Buddhism by the suppression of 
sensuous wants and feelings. 

Chapter XLIII. Visit of the Eiver Ganges to the Lord. Mira- 
cles worked at the time. 
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Chapter XLIV. Attainment of the doctrine o£ Nihilism through 
Praina-paramita. 

Chapter XLV. All qualities compared to dreams. 

Chapter XLYI. Doubts and disbelief cbaracterstise sinful men. 

Chapter XLYII. The necessity of studying the Prajna-paramita for 
the suppression of all qualities, thoughts and ideas through dispassion. 

Chapter XLVIII. The way of making the mind immense in 
meditation. 

Chapter XLIX. All qualities being vain, the necessity of there- 
ligiou of Buddha established. 

Chapter L. Through the Prajna-paramita all qualities cease to be 
perceptible. 

Chapter LI. Through it M5ra becomes speared through, and 
friendliness for creation is promoted. 

Chapter LII. The mode and advantage of practising the six 
paramit^s. 

Chapter LIII. The practice of S^ila-paramita (good conduct) . 

Chapter LIV. Vacuity in relation to qualities explained. 

Chapter LV. Vacuity defined. 

Chapter LVI. Preliminary study of the elementary principles of 
good. 

Chapter LVII. The necessity of constant attention to S'lla- 
pdramita. 

Chapter LVIII Kshanti-paramita explained. 

Chapter LIX. Dhyana-paramita, contemplation and its modi- 
fications. 

Chapter LX. Vacuous nature of all qualities. 

Chapter LXI. Detailed account of the six Paramitils, 

Chapter LXII, Destruction of illusion though the Prajna-paramita. 

Chapter LXIII, The practice of the six Piiramitas, and the ad- 
vantages thereby derived by Bodhisattva. 

Chapter LXIV. Samadhi and its varieties, how produced. 

Chapter LXV. Falsehood, incoherence, wickedness explained. 

Chapter LXVI. Fruits of knowledge, friendliness, benevolence and 
other good qualities. 

Chapter LXVII. Essential unreality of all qualities. 

Chapter LXVIII. The six Pdramitas whereby Bodliisaitvas rescue 
creation from pain and suffering. 
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Chapter LXIX. How Bodhisattvas attain the 2’)03itian of Tathii- 
g*atas. 

Chapter LXX. How and why Bodhisattvas act in accordance witli 
the belief of the unreal being' real. 

Chapter LXXI. Unreality of qualities again explained. 

Chapter LXXII. All qualities being unreal or vacuouSj the con- 
clusion follows that the world is essentially unreal. 

The Dasasahasrika is included in the Japanese Tripithakaj and occurs 
under the nome of Mo-no-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-kiiig.'’'’ It was translated into 
the Chinese by Chu-Fo-nien and others, of the Tsiii dynasty^ {Clyca, 
265-313) . The Tripithaka includes two other works, both very short, one 
entitled Fo-moo-par-tih-tsong-pan-jo-po-lo-iai-king^"’ or the Prajna- 
paramita sutra of the mother of Buddha,^’’ and the other Fo-show-ti- 
shi-pau-Jo-po-lo-mi-to-sin king,^"* or “ Buddha recites the sutra called the 
heart of the Prajna-paramita of S'akraraja.” Of these I have met with 
no Sanskrit exemplar. 

At the end of the first khanda there are some verses which give 
the names of the copyists and the dates when the four volumes were 
completed. According to these verses, the first vulnme was completed 
at the monastery of Chakravihara, in the town of Lalitapuri, in Nepal, 
by Dhanadatta Vajrivira, on Thursday, the 10th of the waxing moon 
during the ascendancy of llistaka constellation in the month of A'shudha, 
in the year 923. The second volume was completed on Friday, the 13 th 
of the waxing moon, in the month of Chaitra, of the Nepalese year 924, 
by Viradatta Vajraoharya. The third volume was completed on the day 
dedicated to the worship of Lakshmi iii the year 924, by SiShadatta 
Vajradbrik. The fourth volume was completed on Friday, the 9tli of the 
moon, in the month of Agrahayana, in the year 920, hy Vidyadatta Vajri. 
The Panchavimsati Sahasri was completed on Thursday, the 4th of the 
w'axing moon in the month of Phalguna of the year 920, by Dhanadatta 
and Viradatta. The dates being Nepalese must correspond with A. I). 
ISOo, 1804, 1804 and 1801. The dates are reiieated at the end of each 
volume. 

There is in the Asiatic Society’s Library a Nepalese version of 
this work in four volumes, but I have not been able to read it. It is 
numbered A 5 to A 8. 
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Beginning of volume I. ] 

^r sT^jf^TTifii =^T^^r'5r 

■^r irr^T’Srfgi ^fJlf^W^rrT ^iWr^gjqifef^T I 
TfjTim M ^FfTi 

II 

■®j^^^¥r?}3T^^ijq%fr3f4?; %g-Bf^rrTTrf i 

w^rg- f^ifr ^fk:-t.^?f ii 

3rW^^ 57 =^T?Sf5W ^#7:fq I 

^cf ^*r f^BT wig ^tfr3j?7rg7:Tg 11 

sr^r risriJifiT^r s(irr!Tr?:i%rrTt \ 

w ! tTrt?»JWf«r wwr^r iR'^r^r^f^^r^Ef 

1 fi^TJiwT^ w ^jiw- 

1 TO’RBT: ^s^W,5Tr tm; ^»H^f«rr, + 

cf^TiJirrsjfB^nirrf ^4wrBT ^^a^B^^gigitrsf^Prr 1 
7rT5jrJifrm 1 

?r«Ti3TrrT€r I '«t 4+ +#f?r 1 

fH’g^^sr ^T^rergifg 1 

End. ^4^rrgi[€iHt^'^Tt 

'5R:«srgi'?^JT ^’giMKffiwr«iT ^?7T?{fiTfrr t 

^3Tfrr f^trrj^irs 1 

■aim ?JT ‘«w4j ax ma^ ifTi^’frf :\ 

3rn#s?f%^Kr: 1 

wgr ’9f ^if sjsrsft' migrsrr I* 1 

^4 ’©f tT^Bisrl; ^rmfsT^t % \\ 

Coloplion. ^?4si?r^T'^^3T ^JTTOJ si’SfNKffrrfT^T; g?^THn^FfF l 

a ?r«n3i%T uwgg 1 

aam ax fw«f H aw^ 1 

■BNT'^K an ^ 1 
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^Pfi^T^TW K# 11 

II 

ti?;f I^-(^M^^?)x| I 

Rt II 

WWT^Hn p[ I 
’55l^'!3TO3I^?EfT: II 

(§:fT!^5^'5i5rf%^tT I 

^ II 

^%N^r^tT’?!gnirfw I 

gTO^1?3I5?lf'gTVrJI^HJT: II 

5'?wRqfTf^^«5r^^^+ iRT’?.' i 

^^JFTT f?rf^5 9?TTf^^’i;(?) 11 

crqw?r; Wf?T^"t I 

fPRT w^vjjr qwf^3][Tr^!i^ 11 

Beginning of volume II. stjit: i sirw^^irrg-RT?^r 

^Tm^=t^T trqffT 1 ?^«i^V4Tgm;^^’RT 
irm’i#! %rqfw i ^inqql>^Tgf^f^i}?r^T q4i*fi^T ^rrisf^^T tiqf?r i 
sm^1«iTg^wqfr5iT ^sqrnitT ^lafer i ^fslWt?^Tg•gTIm 

^Tqm i 5f!q^)I^^r5'S!3:j?jw’5?i 

^rqt?r i sf^rqlmg'fqfq^tiqr i ^fei^l:- 

i£fTg^wT^*ir?TT ^qKT*f?tr trfw^^r i i:?5fK i 

End. si^rqiTte’q^T ^^^r^i^irfi nwii t 

tim^T ^^^T3i?rfT«fT q^TqTTfi?«n^^r i 

W^R??rr?}T Sl'^TqiKf^flT ^S^TT 1 1?|3T ^K- 

Rwmr ^^^TJi??w^r q^rqr^fjimw^ i 
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^^cf[fq 

5?’STqRf«T'tftr 1 

Colophon. q^f^S^fWfT^: qfe^s I 

WT?{: 1 

Begimiiiig’ o£ volume III. \ 

rrlq^^T ■^^3Iq5^i^ii7^t^'g^ 1 ^SfqW^ 

3i5!#KT^t i ftw: (?) 

qr ^ fiwq^T ^ f "qr 
ef^TSlWT ^4^: ^ssp^gis^^Ti ^T ^ 

WT ^ url^qRf^Trn^f ^r 

^ ’^Tf'fiqT^I^WRt WT ^ ^rtsgqT^fnWTWt 

^T ^ ^j/T^qT^fflcrmi 4w2 qr ^ q'gTqT^:f«Terr??t i ^ 

^ ^T 5r^tT qr i wfk ' 

End. ^[ItqT riwii q}t«i'|qri?cT -qj ^r wqf?rr ^ 

^T^qiffT ^qn ^ q:qT H^rri i 

Colophon. ¥i7fm^^m mimxf^^rmi 

§ %iiqf w^irJitr i 

■^qr^ % ii 

Beginning of volume IV. 5’srT^rKl%wmq’ qrat ’a'WTqtr^^t i 
sj'^iWTcr^i^'lf^* rrt q'^T 11 

fmt qiBsr'e'^Rf iJiw JRTfqrf^q' i 
q’^TsiTTJRf^M’i* ^rsiTm ii 

■??r 'q^’srw^T 5T?TfJiq'siii iKi's^fqqr: ^rskt^^ 

«?T ^?T3?¥iT’s?T ^Jif^frsfrr I 

’g4Tq>Tq:f5^^ fq’g -q?!! ^I'rTT 

^TqqrwTfqf^^Jifqj^r ii 

<04^ q?T«fTq’WKT KSjriR 

's?q^fi^^5qs^(Kl)^Tr5r fgqfni w i 

End. 5 t ^ f 5 ^if Tcq 1 «rT qf^^irsil^iTKfsfii 
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Colophon, ^Td^’BfrrfiTf ST: \ 

fjfqffTWr: ’W TT^T- 

^Tfs[<T1TKT^s?,fwfw i WTIT 

’tg5?TEiig’^Tqr^ra?rT 

«?si^^'^^^rftr^=gr5i;g^fW^r5g^R^r5r ^rrlm3TRr?TS[?Fr^q^r^Tt ??Rir 
^wf^44t%HT5Tr ^4%rqTw^orr ’q«gr- 
l^T ^]m?TT q^*§^%g^»JeTT 

q^rffr (fe) rri 

^fir (qr) ^(Si^TT^sisrsr^ — j 

sriiTqKf^iTr fq#rqr^5?5il + + wwiml 
^T qrRfrr li 

R^FTWT ^Slfq'^r fq^T’8iT?qTR?TT 
3TsrTf^'^:^q%f}T txf^’q^^Tfqwr ! 

?TT qyq (?) 

«!T f^cqr ^JlcTTiS?^^ sr^’gHiqiT (?) ii 

(?) 

srsii^ i 

fvf^T^T’as f?rf%w^T5?<r^T tf^^f 

3i«}?1i:f qk^r: qq^^RTTf t 

q’^TqitftfTTi q#'!! fqq^ q^mxi xx^r 
^srr^^cfSTW '* 
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PEAJN^PAllAMITA', ASHTASz^HASRIKA, 

No. A/ 15. 

Substance, Palm-leaf, 23 x 2-| inches. Folia, 182. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in slokas, 8,190. Character, Nepalese. Date, Nepalese Era, 191. 
= A. B. 1231. Appearance old. Prose. Correct. 

"Very old, very carefully and well written, and profusely illustrated. The 
boards were richly painted, but the paint on the outer side has blistered, 
cracked, and have been smeared over with dabs of sandal paste, the work having* 
been worshipped for generations past. On the inside, each board shows four 
figures of Buddha in a seated position, in the attitude of lecturing, with a 
devotee, on each side. The first leaf has a vignette showing a Buddhist figure, 
as above, surrounded by a group of seven disciples. This vignette, slightly 
differing in detail, is repeated on the second leaf. On the 12th leaf, at the end 
of chapter 1st, there is a vignette showing a flesh-coloured female squatting on a 
white carpet, and expounding something to a group of four disciples, two of 
white and two of yellow complexion. On the 18th leaf, at the end of chapter 
2nd, there is a red coloured female standing amidst lotuses, and four devotees 
white, yellow, green and red, kneeling before her. On the 34th leaf there is a 
flesh-coloured standing female, dressed in the Bengali style in a red sari, and 
has on the left a yellow boat with a bull’s head for a prow, and in it a white 
female bolding an oar and a jar for load, and below the boat a blue female seated 
amidst lotuses. On the right there is a temple having in it a white male figure. 
Above the temple there are two fishes revolving about each other. On the 37th 
leaf there are figures of Buddha with two devotees with a red screen and two 
ehowries hanging behind. On leaf 49th is depicted Padmapani, with 4 devotees 
of 4 diiforcnt colours. On leaf G2nd, there are a yellow female standing in a 
plantain grove, and celestial beings flying in tbe air. Some of tbe vignettes 
show monsters of different kinds. One is a white coloured ten-banded female, 
leaving over her bead a second head of a blue colour. Others have four or six 
arms. Some are attended by hideous monsters. In one, Buddha is attended by 
two white elephants, each having eight heads. On the last page, there is a white 
female with six hands, dressed in a tiger skin, and having a two-handed female 
child on her lap. In two separate vignettes on this page there are two chaityas. 

Tins is the shortest abridgment of the work noticed under the 
last preceding number. Its specific name is Ashtasabasrika, or 
work of 8,000 verses/^ As the handiest of the five redactions, it is held 
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in the highest appreciation^ and is incliided in the nine canonical 
workSj, or Dharmas/-’ o£ the Nepalese Buddhists. It is divided into 
chapters or Parivartas. The salutation at its heghming is soincwliat 
peculiar. Instead of the usual formula of salutation to the three Ilatnas, 
or to Buddha^ or to Bodhisattvas^ adoration is paid to the subject of 
the workj i. e., the work itself, the renowned Pmjnd-jianimila, as the 
source of knowledge of Tathagatas.'’"' The name being in the feminine 
gender, the work is addressed throughout as a female. The seonc is laid 
on the Vulture Peak, {Gridhralmtci), near Eajagriha. lYheii Bliagavan 
S'akj^'a was once sojourning there in the company of a large number of 
disciples and followers, Sariputra opened a discourse hj asking Suhhuti 
information on the principles of the Prcyna-jmrnmUd, and the replies 
and discussions which followed form the subject of the work. 

Contents. I. On the knowledge of all forms or archetypes. 

II. The conversion of S akra, the lord of the Devas, by the Bodhi- 
sattva through instruction in the Prajnd-paramitd, 

III — IV, On the merits of the Prajna-paramita, as the means of 
salvation, and how the same should he apj)reciated. 

V. The advantages of reciting, hearing, writing, wearing on one^s 
person, or giving away the work to lit persons. 

VI. On the modifications of impetus, or the advantages of virtu- 
ous actions as means of Bodhi knowledge, or the modifications of those 
actions ultimately resulting in knowledge. 

VII. On retributions for worldly actions, and .salvation therefrom . 
through the Prajna-paramita. 

VIII. On the gradation of modifications, or progressive changes 
for the better, leading ultimately to perfection. 

IX — X. Praise of Prajnd-^dfamitd, and the advantages of hearing 
it, S:e., as in chapter IV, hut more detailed. 

XI. The works of Mara which obstruct the light of the Prajna- 
paramita in Bodhisattvas, . 

XII. Creation, welfare of created beings due to Prajna-paramita. 

XIII. On the inconceivable, showing that all qualities are in- 
coneeivahle. 

XIV. Those who have faith in Samhodhi can acquire the Prajna- 
paramita, proved by examples. 

XV. Instructions in the Prajnu-paramitii, by proficient teachers. 
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XYI. On the origin and purport of the phrase /I; 

‘iumlotlhmahhlsamhwti-dh'yasfathagata. 

XVII. On the immutahility of the form of the Bodhisattva. 

XVIII. Nihilism {mnyata) defined. 

XIX. In the field of Buddhism there are no roads infested by 
Yillains, or thieves, or drink, or disease, or famine. 

XX. On the accessibility of the Prajna-paramita by an easy 
means. 

XXI. On the mischievous works of Mara, obstructing progress of 
Bodhi knowledge and corrupting devout persons. 

XXII. For the attainment of Samyak-sambodhi, virtuous actions 
are indispensable, and they are best attained through the Prajna-para- 
mita. 

XXIII. On the merit of hearing &c. the Prajna-paramita, and the 
invincibility thereby acquired against enemies, &c. 

XXIV. On vanity or vain-gloriousness. 

XXV. On instruction in Bodhi knowledge. 

XXY’I. The lord instructs Subhuti how the illusive unsteady mind 
can acquire Bodhi knowledge. 

XXVII. Description of Mara and of his attempts to corrupt earnest 
enquirers. 

XXVIII. On the merit of strewing flowers on Chaity as, &c. 

XXIX. On following the doctrine of the Prajna-paramita. 

XXX — XXXI. Questions and answers on following the Bodhi- 
sattva and his instructions. 

XXXII. On the merits of instruction in the Prajna-paramita. 
Wherever it is learnt and encouraged, there the Bodhisattva imparts 
religious instruction. 

Beginning, I 

•!JT W II 

wf 'Tsafh' wjfsr 5? ii 

■fT'^ 4- g 3iT?Tr?gT -j- sfJiiftr; i 

5 } 
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f^^fj f^f^: ^T^-f t II 

^iTT’nf ■q§TmfwiT(3rwt I 

^Tf^m(?) sTwfsj^'l -mm li 

?5v§}TrT[r ^4’g=^fq<Tr?T^^ II 

eiT^:Tf«K^5iTfrTfq ti 

W^ fim^it': I 
^TT'STT^mfH^'I'^q;# II 
SI^TT ^'l5ITWT^:^3|IT3.TSE;fq^^: \ 

qnzr tjqr ii 

’qr^ar^r^'^ ^r^T^ffT^JiscwsTT (?) i 

^T^T^ai^srl (?) w 

eq^qnT^f^gT«l’?l ^ f^’gt I 
TT STT^ ’Ciaif^ ^f^ajTTJ II 

5rTJI^f% f|rrf^=^^ I 

g wr*T? ^ ^rqfr; i 

qtr^ ^ f|f^< q^WT^grT II 

^T«q qj^iq^^fq q^t i 
wiqq '«'q}% qsnqsgaffq ii 
fqqR'qq'^qifq i 

i-jqq ^ « 

q^: q^qjq^^ fqqm<TT I 

M \J 

r^^qj ii 

qT,^?Ej s?<lfcqrT ii 

IfiqqT ^T ^ I 

^W qt^prrr^R^ ^Tg' fsir^fqirjf H 


mm i 

wT^^?5jrefq ’skrIwT; w 

^?WTqKfw?ft WT ■qsSHf^Tirr^T’r I 
t^TT^rU ^^Tqi^qXT^^! II 

^Ji^raiivqzf fq^Tflr m i ^^' 

'iff^rTT TO^^^-sr I 

kr:#^: ®w®^s 

IRTTqfTyi^K^lrTVTT^T^qTTr^qfT^: tjfC^k’ST^^^Ssf ! Wig^ITWlk- 

^sq'ttT ^fsi q^^mq:f?^?rT ^rqrw ^w- 

^qi^sTRs^ II t{^ wjrqi^r^qrsfi ^ajfw m i ^ft{~ 

IP#' trkJwTsrr Tj^5r^5rt q^rrqrTfffWTWKJg ?;«fT trfef^ierT 
SWTqTTf^7?ft II ^grCfJi'kq- 

» J J 

^€T5[^Tg^ f^iW?ffiT^qiT5r mfw: airsifw^TTsr- 

^irmRsr ^%5r qwqf^^T^nq^Trv^-Rfr tir^^RT 

qT’Cf^TTT^qt^^^T^T II ?sr^ ^TWT^T ^3jf?j{ 

q^RWTt^iT^qi?r: ^Tfcqw ri^q ’t?}: qkfq^qfww- 

grkgq^Tr^T’q^ ii 

End. qji^Ri^qq#! tqqq^^i^r iT’qrq^T 

^Tkqq tqr^iTfw^t 

5g^Jl^5?c|tTq?T ^JfqtT ^Tfqrr?1W^5^f%f?r I 
Coloi^lion. q??fTsgr’?RqfTqT qffiqT^RrrRt q^'^'^^rqkw^'T «rw ij 

qq>Tfq% «rqfer qqit wqf^qRre frt ii 
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No. A, 10. 

HIAJNA'-PA'RAMITA', PANCHAVINS'xVTI-SA'HASRIlCA^ 

Substance, country-made yellow paper, IS X 6 incbes. Folia, 109. 
Lines on a page, 12. Extent in slokas, 20,015, Character, Newarf. Date, 

N. S. 926. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A digest of tlie large work on metaphysics described under the 
Nos. A L to A 4. Like it, it is in prose. Its extent is usually reckoned 
at 25,000 slokas, but the codex under examination does not come up 
to that extent. Roughly calculated it is limited to 20,0-15 s'lokas, and 
this would suggest the idea that it is defective ; but from its beginning 
and colophon it would seem that it is complete. It is divided into 
eight chapters, each called a ^^arivarta, as in the larger work. Though 
professedly a digest, the arrangement of the work is not founded on the 
plan of the S'atasahasrika, and the treatment of the subjects is generally 
different. In fact the work is an independent one on the subject of ' 
Nihilism hearing on the attributes of Buddha. 

The first chapter is devoted to sarvdkdrajnaid, or the knowledge of all 
forms and cpialities by the Bodhisattva through the medium of the Fraj^ui- 
2 niramita. The second is entitled mdrgajnatd, or the knowledge of all 
inodes of salvation ; it is based on various purifications of the intellect, 
mind, body, &c. The third is sarvajnatd or “ omnisciuuco," which i.s 
attainable by thoroughly understanding the nature of Nihilism in relation 
to charity, good conduct, and the other four gHiramitds. The fourth is 
mriu'diardbliisanibodha, or cognizance of all forms whereby the Bodhi- 
sattva aeepures a right understanding of the various phases of the mind 
under different cireuinstanees. The fifth is rnh'dliapn^iiana-giurvabodlia^ 
or the way in which the Bodhisattva stores every form of understanding and 
all knowledge in his head, so that he can know all and everything 
superhuman oven in his dream without any actual perception. The 
sixth is elcukskndvisambod/ia, or knowledge of all times present, past and 
future. Ill treating of it the succession of the six pdmmUdi'> including 
charity, good conduct, mercy, vigour, meditation, and true knowledge, 
have been described at length. The 7th is dliarmahdt/a, or qualities lxh' j 
affecting the conduct of the Bodhisattva. The 8th is mokalia, or lessons i 
on the means of attaining Nirvana. 

25 
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The codex was copied as stated elsewherej p. 183 in the Nopalcso year 

— A. D. 1806, 

Beginning, 

^ifeeiijWT IS 

^5{% w WH 
?JT^ 51^5 IS 

’e^T^TT'grrrfiR! snfewr %5^ ^f^w: i 
3T5rT^l^^lfir?f IS 

^tx tl^R I 

lf^5I! Slfkq^l?fgHITK^S|%5}^ II 
q^iqXKf^rWT^Tffls q^T^: I 

^^TqXT^’SWT iXRW ^4^rTT eftf: I 

’B^T^X’CTf»X^%^T ^^TXlTRq^! (?) S 

Bud. ^^tx'qiJiqr'sr w t^qq^qix tTfq^=#T sR'^xg'i^ 'Wrwi'^’ 

l#r: sixf^qq ^Rqrr^T5i5^: «sw^ 

qT^Tii5q4^ #?%T wiqtx n 

Oolophon. ^TEErq^fq?ifffqT’qf%qrTqT wr^csit q^Tqi?:fiT?iT^TPrfw^iTqT^lfT^T^- 
WTfqxrT^JT ^4qiT^lfqqfT’<:: SfITWW WTTi I.f?T s 

fqqq: 1 ^ WT cT^Jl^T Hq^rl | 

q++^l w’siw: II 

fq’g^xrsrwsfq aCfs'^Tqi^^q^iqrr^«XTqqiiT’?§# 

fwqm fwt^ti«qTctq5r?:^w II 


No. A 17. 

PRA JN A-PAEAAIITA-TrK A'. 

Jiwm^rrT-sW 1 

SnhstancG, Nepalese paper, 10 X 4 inches. Folia, 230. Lines on a page, 
9. Extent in slohas, 9,200. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
fresh. Prose. Incorrect. 


im 

A commentary on the Ashtasahasrika recension o£ the Praji.n1- 
paramitii noticed under No, A 15. By Maitreya. 

Beginning. WT 

TJT^ sT?r: K 

^T^T^qW’fT^Trwfw^i^T^iTfkwr^f %fj|^T 

’WJr^Hr % 

g'^r'qT?:fwwT'^g WH'njfT iscrr ^rR^r « 

End. wsT^f^frr srf^fr^sTi ii 

Colopliom ^fWRRfwcrrsEif^iirijT ^m 

l-Tf^’-srfWfT??: 11 

No. B 53. 

PINDAPATRAVADANA. 

fq^qi’^T^^TSTi? I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 5, first seven 
loaves wanting. E.xtent, 100 slokas. Charactei*, Newari. Bate, ? New, 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An Avadana in praise of giving alms-howls to Buddhist mendi- 
cants. The story runs that Sarvananda,, king of the gi'eat city of 
Bipavati, once visited the great Vihara of Prasannaslia, and thence 
brought the Buddha Dipahkara to his metropolis, and presented him 
an alms-bowl full of rice, and therenjion the Buddha expatiated on tlic 
merits of giving alms. The first seven folia of the work being mis- 
sing, the history of the work cannot lx; ascertained. 

Beginning. ( ) <i?rj I » 

^f^sfTTEi \ 

^1trf^?T%nT’7frr4*j^ ii 

l^ml. w ^T3ff I 

'SfSiT gtSf^ t ! 

(?) ’Sl’JTrf II 

Colophon, ^fqri^qT^T^^Tir il 
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No. A, 12. 

PUJATADDHATI. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 13 X 5|- inches. Folia, 58-1, Lines on a 
page, 9. Extent, in slolcas, 5,800. ChiU'acter, Nevvari. Date, ? Prose. 
Incorrect, and incomplete — wanting both at the beginning and at the end. 

This is a collection of manuals for the performance of Pilja to 
diitcrent divinities. The first folinra and several folia at the end being 
lost, neither the name of the author, nor the history of the work, can 
be ascertained from the codex. 

In the portion which has come under my e.xamination I find rituals 
for the worship of the following divinities, vk., (1), Kubjikagubyes'vari, 
(the secret hunchbacked goddess) (2), Harabbairava ; (S), Hara- 

siddhidevi ; (4), Chandes'vari ; (5), Naradurga, (offering her oleander 
flowers — liaravtrajapaj ; (6), presiding divinity of houses (on occupying 
a new house) ; (7), the discus of Pas'chiraes'vara ; (8), Nasika, the 

presiding divinity of the nostrils ; (9), Ganes'a; (10), Brahmam j (11), 
Mahes'vari; (12, Kaumari j (13), Vaishnavi j (140> Varahi; (15) 
Indraiu ; (16), Chamunda ; (17), Mahalakshmi, (Nos. 10 to 17 re- 
present the Ashtamfitrikas of the Tantras (see my ‘ Anticpiities of Orissa,^ 
II p. 140) j (18), Kulachakres'vari j (19), Rovanta Mahabhairava ; (20), 
Mahdlakshim; (21), Jayavatsala ; (22), Ptirnavati Brahmani ; (23), 
Slkasachelihaiida Mahabhairava,* (24)j Kaumari and Chamunda to- 
gether 3 (25), Nrityes'vara Mahdhhairava ; (26), Bhimasena Maha- 
bhairava j (27), Ugrachandaj (28), Martyesvarij (29), Jhaiikes'vari ,• 
(30), minor divinities. The divinities noticed are all more or less known 
in the Hindu Tantras, an<l the work is more of a T’untric ritualistic cha- 
racter than that of a Buddhist manual. 

The codex being defective both at the beginning and at the end 
the initial and the concluding words are not given here. 
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No. B, 54. 

PRAYOGA-MUKHA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 3| ineLes. Folia, 28. tines on a 
page, 11. Extent in slokas, 740. Character, Newjiri. Date, N. 903. 
Appeai’anee, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A book of exercises in Sanskrit grammar. It is divided into five 
sections qx pat alas, and treats successively of the cases, (h'lraha) com- 
pound words {samdsa), derivative words coujug-ations, 

and participal and verbal affixes (krU^a). 

Beginning. sr: t 

g^Tsnf^r^fTT 'srg t 

^ «5rr; n 

rr^ TTWRST! I 

???f II 

End. ^TTcfp^^•^; ?;ffr q^xrar^r 

fsr^f?5?rr! ii 

Colophon, 1 


No. B, 11. 

BATNAMA'LA' AVADA'NA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 16| X 3i iuclie.?. Folia, 110. Lines on a 
page, 7. Extent in slokas, 2,(500. Character, Newari. Date, ? Ap- 
pearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A collection of stories regarding persons who in former times became 
Buddhas’. Tlie stories arc said to have been related by a saint named 
IJpagupta to the emperor Asoka. As'oka, surrounded by a large assem- 
bly of pious citizens of Pataliputra, was eagerly awaiting to hear some 
religious discourse when Upugupta presented himself before him, and 
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narrated tbc following stories to satisfy his intense thirst for religious 
knowledge. 

1. Story of Kmiugha — Kaumglmniryyasahanamdlina. Oiiee on a 
time Lord Buddha was delivering a lecture on religion to a crowded 
congregation in the garden of Anathapindada at S'ravasti. Gods^ demons, 
and men, eager to receive his instructions, assembled round him in great 
numbers. 

He discoursed on the religion which showers its blessings in all its 
stages, — at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. All came except 
Putraka, — a man of consequence (Mahajana), proud of his wealtlr, — 
who was a disciple of a Tirthika, named Piirana. By worship])ing 
Brahmanic gods, Pntralca had obtained a son named Nanda, who at 
the age of six fell ill of anremia, which prostrated him so much 
that he could not rise from his bed. Though in such a pitiable state of 
health, he mastered all the sciences of his day, and became devoutly religi- 
ous. Putraka, anxious to relieve the sufferings of his son, implored 
his preceptor for help. Parana assured him that Nanda would miraculously 
recover his strength and rise up when six sages, Piirana included, would 
make their appear.aiiee before him. But his assurance proved false. 
Instead of rising up at their appearance, Nanda could not make up his 
mind to see them. The wise men were put out of countenance. The 
omniscient Lord, observing their confusion and the helplessness of the 
dejected family, desired to bless it with his presence. Golden rays 
issuing from his glorious person proceeded to Nanda, as the harbinger 
of the Lord, raised up his drooping spirit, and dispersed the gloom of his 
mind. At the most blessed appearance of the Lord, Nanda recovered 
his strength, got up from his bed, fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
welcomed him. The Lord gave him a sandal-wood stick and told him 
that whenever he would strike that stick he would get a profusion 
of wealth. He went once for commerce in a foreign country, gained much 
wealth, and, returning home, invited the Lord to a sumptuous repast. 
The Lord accepted the invitation, and, after the repast, smiled, whereupon, 
Ahianda asked the Lord ; “ why do you smile V’ 

The Lord replied, Nanda is sure to become a great Sugata, Kaus^iglm 

by name ^ 

3. Story of Chandima — Snalavadana. When tlie lord was residing 
intheletavana grove, five hundred merchants, on their way back from 
the island of llatnakara, lost their way in a desert. Wandering in llie 
immeasurable waste of sand, scorched by the burning rays of the meridian 
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suiij they were in great need of water^ to allay tlieir inteii?i? tliirsi . Tho}' 
prayed S'iva, "Varuna and tlie whole h,ost of Brahmaiiie gods, hut in %uaiu. 
But no sooner they prayed to Buddha than he (Buddha) desired in his 
mind “let Indra send them a shower/^ and Indra, without the least, 
delay, sent them a refreshing shower, which relieved them, from their 
sufferings. All of them became great Bodhisattvas afterwards. The 
Bhikshus asked the Lord why should Indra send a shower at tho desire 
of the Lord. The Lord said : — “ Once on a time a great Buddha, named 
Chandana, preached all over the world. On one occasion he resided for 
three months at the capital of a king who was one of his ardent 
disciples. During the period of the LotiTs residence in the capital 
there was a great draught. The king ordered a great tank to be dug„ 
poured all sorts of perfumes and flowers into it, and compelled all his 
subjects to pour the perfumed water, lifted in golden vases, over the Lord^s 
head. Indra was so well pleased with the honour done to Sugata that ho 
poured immediately a heavy shower of rain. The king raised perfumed 
stupas over the nails and hairs of the Lord, and prayed that he may 
become a Buddha. I am, O bhikshus, that king.^^ 

3. Stoiy of the Discus — Chaknivaclcma. When the lord was 
residing in the Bamboo grove at E,ajgriha, there was a merchant in that 
city who had a wife devotedly attached to him. His income always fell 
short of his expenditure ; so his hordes were on the point of being 
exhausted. On one occasion his wife gave him a lecture on the advan- 
tages of affluence, which induced him to undertake a distant expedition. 
In the absence of her dearly loved husband, the merchants wife began 
to worship Vishnu for his prosperity and safe return. She vowed to 
offer a golden discus to Vishnu on the event of her husband^s safe 
return. Her husband came back a rich man. True to her vow, she 
proceeded to the temple of Vishnu to offer that god the promised discus. 
The Lord made his appearance before the devout lady in her way to the 
shrine. Finding the Lord S'righana with all the thirty-two signs of 
greatness and eighty minor indications on his person, she offered him the 
discus, heedless of all the remonstrances of her companions. Not content 
witli offering the discus, she worshipped the Lord, fell into a profound 
meditation, and prayed from the inmost core of her heart that she may be- 
come a Buddha Sugata, free from all pains, and having complete control 
over the senses. The Lord blessed her saying, slie shall become Ohakraii- 
tara, agreat Patyeka Buddha.'’^ The discus remained for a time over the 
head of Buddha, and then, by his permission, adorned the heads of Plari and 
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UiU’a. Tlio mcrclianfcj too, at the instance of his wife, became a worship- 
per of the three jewels/^ 

4. S^ory of a ghost — JPretdvaclma. When the lord was in the 
Bamboo grove, Maudgalayana, one of his disciples, went to a cremation 
ground, and there saw a ghost covered over with coarse hair, with 
a belly swelling to a mountain's height, with a conical mouth tapering to 
a point, suffering intensely from excruciating pains and a thirst which 
could not be alleviated, and repeatedly falling insensible into hysteric fits. 
On his return he enquired of the Lord the cause of the gbost^s suffering. 
The Lord said the ghost was that of a woman who, in one of her previous 
existences, had refused to give the Lord Kas'yapa a palmful of water when 
ho was very thirsty, and had haughtily insulted her husband when he 
upbraided her for the refusal. The Lord added she was to be rescued 
from her pains by Lokes'vara, son of Jina. 

5. Story of a blossom — S' alijyusJipmcLcldna^ vide Avadanasataka, 
story No. 63. 

6. Story of the handsome body — Vaimshmadavaddm, vide the same, 
story No. 63. 

7. Story of a Bevajputra who had been cursed to become a hog-— 
S'uhariivaddna. Once on a time a Devaputra came to know that he 
would fall from heaven and become a hog in his next existence. The 
idea of degradation proved too much for him j he fell insensible. Indra, 
by pouring on him a shower of nectar, restored him to his senses, 
and advised him to worship the three jewels whereby he may escape 
the dreaded fate. On account of his devotion to Buddha, Lharma, and 
Safigha he was born in the region of Tushita. Indra knew from the Lord 
that his advice was the best that could have been given to the Devaputra. 

8. Story about questions ashed by certain gods — Frasnottardvaddna, 
Once on a time the Lord, after imparting religious instructions to his 
hearers, retired to his chamber and, sitting on a sofa, fell into a vein of 
intense devotional feeling. Gods came down from heaven to receive 
his answers to the following recondite questions : 

Question. Who attain a good hereafter ? 

Answer. Those who lay out gardens, span rivers with bridges, 
build reservoirs under water-falls ; who are faithful, well-hehaved, vera- 
cious, merciful and free from vanity. 

Q. Who goes to hell ? 

A. The blasphemer. 

Q. Who multiplies his sins ? 

A. The blasphemer. 
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u. Who is strong among donors ? 

A. One who distributes I’iee in charity. 

O. Who shines most ? 

A. One who distributes clothes to the poor. 

Q. Who is hajjpy ? 

A. One who gives water to the thirsty, 

Q. Who has the finest person ? 

A. One who gives lamps. 

Q,. Which is the keenest dart ? 

A. Malicious words. 

Q. Which is the most fatal poison ? 

A. Anger. 

Q. Which is the most consuming lire ? 

A. Envy. 

Q. Which is the most impenetrable darkness ? 

A. Ignorance. {Amchjd,) 

Q. What is to be accepted ? 

A. That which you want. 

Q. What is to be rejected ? 

-A. That which you have, 

Q.. What is the best armour ? 

A. Forgiveness. 

O. What is the sharpest weapon ? 

A. A penetrating intellect. 

Q.. Who is the worst thief ? 

A. One who is clever in sophistry. 

Q. What is wealth to a good man ? 

A. His character. 

The gods returned to heaven well pleased with these answers. 

9. Btory of S’ukla — S'ttkldvadana, vide Avaddnas'ataka, story 
No. 73. 

10. Stor^ of the golden-handed — Rlratii/ajpdni, vide the same, story 
No 83. 

11. Stonj of liastalm — HastaMvaddna, There lived in the city 
of Sfi’clvasti a householder as rich as Kuvera. He had a child who 
remembered the events of his previous existences. The moment he was 
born he kissed his hands^ saying “ O my hands, I get thee hack after 
a long time.'’"' He was named Hasfcaka, because he kissed his hands. 
When grown up, Hastaka became a disciple of the Lord, renounced 
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tlie world, and was raised to tlie rank of an Arkat. Lord Buddha 
narrated the following- story to explain the strange circumstance at the 
birth of Hastaka, Lord Kas'yapa preached his religion at Benares. 
Ho had two Bhikshus under him. One learned and pious, tlic other 
ignorant. The learned Bhikshu used to take the ignorant one with 
him whenever he was invited to a feast. On a certain occasion Maha- 
punya, the learned Bhikshu, did not find his companion, and was obliged 
to take another with him. To his great surprise he found his old com- 
panion at the feast, and taunted him for coming to a feast without an. 
invitation. The taunts enraged the ignorant Bhikshu, who cursed Maha- 
punya to be born without hands, so that wo may not again enjoy a 
feast. On return home, Mabapunya engaged himself in a samadhi 
to wipe away the evil of the curse. The ignorant Bhikshu, seeing him 
so engaged and repenting of his hasty conduct, fell at his feet, and 
prayed forgiveness. Mabapunya readily granted this; and said, 
Listen, my boy, I forgive you the offence you have committed through 
gross ignorance, but you must act according to the directions I give 
you. Injure no animated being; take nothing that is not given you: 
abstain from female society ; tell no untruth ; indulge not in wicked 
and scurrilous speech.^^ He did so, but for the sin of cursing an innocent 
person be w^as doomed to be burn without hands for five hundred births. 
Now through the merit of following Mahapunya^s advice he re-got 
bis hands. 

13. jShrf of Sdrihavdha — RafmUamdvadana. Sarthavaha, a rich 
merchant of S'ravarti,bad twice gone to foreign countries on commercial 
speculations, and had twice been shipwrecked. Before proceeding a third 
time he invited a large number of Brahmans, whom he fed sumptuously, 
and promised rich rewards should he return safely from his venture. He 
joined a party of merchants and was so far successful that his 
transactions proved highly profitable ; but in bis way borne bis ship 
was overtaken by a storm and drowned in the middle of the sea. 
He escaped with his life by sticking to a plank. This unnerved him 
quite, and he was very desponding. His wife, a pious woman, thereupon 
advised him to seek the asylum of Buddha. He did so, .and promised 
many gifts to Tatbiigatas in the event of his next venture proving 
successful. The blessings of tbe Lord had tlieir fruit. Sarthavaha 
j-eturned from bis next voyage a very rich man. He redeemed bis 
promise to the Lord, and gave tbe Lord a profusion of jewels which 
pbauged into a parasol and stood high over the Lord. The Lord was 
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greatly pleased and said^ Sarthavaha would, in a future, life he a Buddha 
under the name of Ratuottama. 

From the colophon it is obvious that the codex is incomplete. 
Beginning. ^ i 

'-sd^rr-sr \ 

rrg li 

ffq ^ I 

¥frf iT^T wr’Sf’w ii 

iR^TW^^^qirq'T fsr^rrvrsr: i 
wwn?r?fT gwrfsr: g^TgTWq: II 
I 

■frsg^n'iT^T rr^I qtn n 

ir?rKT 3 j qix4- 1 
qoTTnr; qofl^^r«t 11 

End. qqs^ + q«imqr I 

??^rlqfrqql?£?r qj^arw ^ qqwwf ti 
qrqT% ww 1 

trqfq?qr qsrr^rfq '^rq^il-qr: « 

qq ’tq q?£iq*qq utifq^n u 

Colophon. •?;fq ’c^iTT^rqq:!^ 1 


No. B, 7. 

SADDHAEMA-PUNDARl'KA. 

1 

Substance, yellow-coloured Nepalese paper, 15 X 5f inches. Folia, 131. 
Lines on a page, 10. Extent in slokas, 2,800. Character, Nevvari, Appear- 
ance, old. Date, ? Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An exposition of the leading topics of the Buddhist religion, forming 
one of the nine works constituting the scriptures of the Nopalose 
Buddhists. Mr. Hodgson describes it as aTyakarana of the sort called 
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gal ha. li eoiitains an account of the Maba and other Bipa Danas^ or 
of the lights in honour of the Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas ; with narrations 
oF the lives of several former Buddhas, by S'abya, as well as prophetic 
indications of the future eminence of some of his disciples. Speakers 
aud hearers Shikya, Maitreya, ManjusrI ; &:c/' The work was translated 
into Chinese by Che-yen of the Sung dynasty (960 — 1278), and issued 
under the name of Fa-hwa-sim-mui-lcmg. An epitome of it appears 
among th.c books of the Western Tsin catalogue, and a commentary of 
it in select ei-qdanations under the name of Fa-Jmci-in-hict {Beal, pp. 14.j, 
104). M. Burnoufs translation of the work into French was published 
in 1852, under the name of Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. The scene is 
laid on the Vulture Peak [Grirdhrakuia) in Behau', and the work is divided 
into 27 chapters. 

Contents : I. On one occasion when the Lord was sojourning on the 
Vulture Peak near Rajagriha with a retinue of twelve hundred Bhikshus, 
he felt a desire to expound the principles of Mahanirdes'a, or the great 
identiheatiott of all things. Thereupon he performed the Samadhi 
called antarnirddesa, or intellectual ascertainment.'’'’ While he was 
so engaged, showers of flowers fell on the place, and all Buddhist sacred 
places quaked. The Devas, impelled by wonder, came to the place. 
They found rays of light issuing from between the eyebrows of the 
saint, and cast a blaiio of light on all sacred places. Maitreya, behold- 
ing this, asked of Manjusri the cause thereof, and was informed in 
reply that the miracle indicated that the Lord was about to expound the 
work under notice oii the great religion, and a summary is given of the 
entire work. 

II. The Lord explains to S'ariputra how former Buddhas had 
come to know all that nobody else knew, and how they expounded the 
great religion. 

III. S'ariputra einpiires why had so many Budllias expounded 
the same religion ? The Lord assures S'ariputra that he would he in a 
distant future time a Buddha under the name of Padmaprabha, aud 
that his place of enlightenment will be Vivaja. Adverting to the three 
Yanas, he says they are but diiTorent methods of attaining- the same end. 
This is illustrated by a parable. When a house is on fire, the father, to 
save his children from being burnt, says, ‘‘ boys, there-are in, the Hold horses, 
elephants, goats, pigs and sheep ; go there and I shall give them to you 
to play with they go out and are then carried away to the same haven 
of seourity. So do Buddhas provide the three Yanas to save mankind 
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i'roni ilui 1>urnino< world. Nor do they thcrehj^ commit :i ihl^ehoud, £or 
whatever tlie Yana ado|ited_, the end is the same. 

] The parable is elaborated by Sabhuti, Katya3'ana, Yfahakasj'apa, 
and Ylahamaudgalyayaua^ who illustrate the subject ])y adverting’ to the 
sous of rich and poor men, the sons of rich men gain wealth by inheri- 
taucc, poor men become rich by commerce in foreign countries, and 
when all become rich, the result becomes the same. 

V, The Lord illustrates the subject by adverting to the same rain 
promoting’ the growth of different kinds of plants, and the same sun 
and moon enlightening all objects, concluding by saying that though 
the Yanas were different, the religion taught was the sanuj. The 
question is then asked by Maluikasjnipa as to whether Nirvana was 
the same, or were there different kinds of it ? The Lord declares it to he 
one and the same, and illustrates it by the parable of the horn blind, who 
does not admit that there are dilferent forms and colours and such objects 
as the sun, the moon, and the stars, ])ut, on being cured of his blindness by 
proper drugs administered b}'’ competent physicians, becomes conscious 
of the truth, so the Idiuded by ignorance have occasion for various 
remedies according to the nature of their ailments, and ultimately come 
to the same knowledge. 

VI. The Lord predicts how and when and where the four questioners 
will become Buddhas in remote future times. 

Y^II. Account of an ancient Buddha named Mahabhijnajnana- 
hhibhri who had sixteen sons, and who first inculcated tiie three Yiinas. 
His doctrines are also exjdained. 

Y’lll. The Lord predicts how, when, and where Purna and four 
others of his disciples would become Buddhas in future times, 

IX. Similar predictions regarding Ananda, Eahula and others. 

X. The Lord declares that whoever will listen with becoming faith 
and devotion to even one verse of the law as explained by him in tlie 
Yfiina-sutra will attain the perfect Buddha knowledge. 

XL An apparition of a Stiipa appears in the skj'- over the Lord, 
and heavenly voices proclaim the merits of the Lord of the Saddharma- 
pundarika. The Lord explains the meaning of the stupa, and then 
enters it. Thence he expounds the law. 

X! I. In a large assembly of Bhikshiis, the Lord predicts when 
and where Gautami and Yasodhara would become Buddhas. 

XIII. Directions regarding the expounding of the Saddharma- 
puuclarika, after the Nirvana of the Lord. Improper places and 
immoral persons denied the benefit of the Lord. 
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XIV. Permission granted to eight foreign liotlliisattvas to ex- 
pound the Saddharma-pundarika, and prediction as to what would be the 
result thereof. Numerous Bodhisattvas spring up from under the earth, 
and this miracle is expounded. Maitreya asks how should these have ex- 
pounded the perfect Bodhi when the same was first obtained by the Lord 
under the Bodhi tree. 

XV. The Lord explains this paradox. He says that the fact of 
his acquiring the Bodhi knowledge under the fig-tree should not be borne 
in mind ; the knowledge he acquired had existed from long before, and it 
should be looked upon as of remote antiquity, 

XVI — XVllI. On the merits of the work and the advantages of 
hearing it read and expounded. 

XIX. Story of Sadaparibhiita, a Bhikshu, who used to recite 
twenty Gath as and thereby obtain alms. The merits of those gathas. 
This Sadaparibhuta was no other than the Lord himself in a former 
birth. 

XX. Directions to those who came from under the earth to preach 
the Saddharma-pundaiika, A miracle produced by the Lord putting 
forth his tongue which touched the region of Brahma. 

XXI. Advantages of putting on the work and magic formula) 
as charms. 

XXII. Story of Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, a Bodhisattva, who 
wrapped his body in cloth steeped in aromatie oils, and set fire to it to 
worship a Buddha, named Chandra-vimala-suryaprahhasasrl, for twelve 
hundred years, and, on the Nirvana of that Tathagata, caused to he 
erected 84i,000 chaityas, which he worshipped for 7Ji,{)00 years. The 
Lord was that Bodhisattva. 

XXIII. Story of Gadgadas'vara, who worshipped stupas with 
many precious offerings. He was the same with the Lord, 

XXIV. Account of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

XXV. Story of Subhanyaha, who with his two sons Vimala- 
garhha and Vimala-netra and his wife Vimala-datta, worshipped a 
Tnihagatanamed Jaladharagarjita-ghosha-susvara-nakshatra-sankusuraita, 
and studied the Saddbarma-pundarika. In the time of S'akya these 
were born as Bodhisattvas of the names of Padraasri, Bhaisajya-raya, 
Bhaishajya-samudyata, and Vairochana, respectively. 

XXVI. Samantahhadra Bodhisattva promises that he will not 
only not subject to retributive punishment those who will wear the Sad- 
dharma-pundarika, but reward them. 
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XXVII. The Lord enjoins that his followers should teach, expound 
and promote the spread of the religion of the Saddharma-piindarika. 
Beginning. ^ I 

i ^ w?irT’5j?rwrgf^^ ??Jicrr^ xm- 

’gr i 5?'^frrf^^^f=5T 

Irarf^ I 

End. ^iw- 
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No. B, 3. 

SAMADHIRAJA. 

wfii^: I 

Substance, yellow Xepalese paper, 14|- X inches. Folia, 226. Lines 
on a page, 6. Extent in slokas, 5,339. Character, ISTewari. Appearance, old. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A work of the class called Vyabarana, or narrative, in which various 
forrn.s of meditations are described at length, pre-eminence being givezi to 
a meditation or BamMhi called ^ the king of Samadhis.'’ Its object is to 
show the process by which a votary of Buddha may rise to the highest 
eminence, each chapter showing a step in the gradual progress of the 
human mind in its moral condition, and reciting one or more stories on 
moral excellence in illustration of the different stages of that progress. 
The principal interlocutors are Buddha and Chaudraprabha, and the 
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soeno is laid on the Gridbraknta hill where Buddha expounded ihe 
prineiples ot a r(3ligion which showers its blessings at all its stages^ at the 
beginning, at the middle, and at the end. 

Contents : Chapter I. Chandraprabha asked the Lord how can 
the Buddha be known? How can a man become veracious ? How can be 
b(*come an object of reverence even to the gods ? And how can bo 
obtain intuitive perception of things ? 

The Lord replied, that a Bodhisattva can easily attain all these, by 
practising the king of Samadhis named Sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipas- 
cliita Samadhi. Hirst of alL a Bodhisattva should be even-tempered, 
indifferent, to the ])leasures and pains of the world. Then, he should try 
to shower beuehts on others in spite of all the obstacles that may be 
thrown in his way. When he becomes thoroughly even-tempered, bene- 
volent and persevering, he is fit to attain those conditions which prepare 
the mind for the great Samadhi. These conditions are Karya-samvara, 
Vak-samvara &c * 

II. The lord said “ When I was a Chakra varti, I placed myself 
under the guidance of many Arhats and young Tathagatas on this very 
hill Gridhrakuta. The last of my spiritual guides was S'alendra, a king, 
who lived for six hundred and seventy millions of years. I worshipped 
him for full one hundred thousand millions of years, and he blessed me 

^ with the knowledge of the great Samudki. The worship of Tathagatas 
I is one of the principal conditions of the Samadhi. 

III. He only is fit to receive the knowledge of the Samadhi who is 
prepared to proclaim the merits of the Tath%atas who have preceded him. 
The merits of a Tathagata are, that he is perfectly enlightened, learned, 
well-conduetcd, well-bestowed ; that he is perfectly conversant with the 
ways of menj he is without a superior; he has a complete control 
over the senses. 

IV, The real nature of the Samadhi is that the mind, unclouded 
by ignorance, should be fixed on one point. The knowledge of I'estraint 
put upon by ignorance, removal of the burdens of the world, the control 
of passions, and the correction of faults, — these also are essential to the 
Samadhi. 

V, In ancient times the Jamhudvipa was divided between two 
kings named Driclhabala and Mahabala. Ghosliadatta, one of the most 
ancient Tathagatas, made his appearance in ihe kingdom of Mahabala, 
induced him to enter the hermitage, and taught him the great Samadhi. 

* For explanations of those tgrms, nda chaptur, 38. 
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Mababala imparted fclie knowledge o£ the Samadhi to iuuumeraLle creatures 
for a hundred million kalpas, and afterwards at the end of a hundred thou- 
sand full kalpas attained nirvana. The myriads, who had been present at 
the time the king received instruction from Ghosluidatta also, after a long 
time, attained the highest object of their wishes. So^' said the Lord 
he who wants to receive the knowledge of the Samadhi must renounce 
the world, and rise superior to all terrestrial attractions.” 

VI. One of the principal conditions of receiving the knowledge 
of the Samadhi is, that the receiver should be always ready and eagar 
to honour all Tathagatas, whether “ in flesh” or in the nh’vuna state, 
with offerings of cloth, alms-bowls, flowers, stilpas, See. 

VII. Three hshdntis are indispensable to the Samadhi. The first 
kshitnti is that one should not quarrel with another, and should not 
speak unnecessarily. He should be intent on the acquirement of merit, 
and should consider all phenomena as illusions. The second is that the 
mind should be full of goodness (Satvaguna) ,* it should be persevering in 
doing good to others, and should consider all creatures as equal. The 
third is that the devotee should perceive the Lokanatha in all the quarters, 
of the universe. 

VIII. The Bodhisattva who seeks to attain the knowledge of the 
Samadhi learns to regard all phenomena as ahhdim or unsubstantial. For 
instance, the phenomena of colour, sound, smell, &c. are not produced by- 
causes, nay they are not produced at all. They cannot be defi.ned, 
cannot be restrained. They are transient, because they cannot be always 
found in the same substance. They are void. Tiiey were inert before 
their manifestation. A Bodhisattva should be thoroughly conversant with, 
the abhavusvahJidva or nihilistic character of all phenomena. 

There lived, innumerable kalpas ago, a Tathagata, who, the moment 
he was born, rose to the height of seven palm trees placed one upon 
another iu the sky, and proclaimed that all things are produced from 
nothing. His awful words wore echoed from all mountain peaks, from 
all trees and leaves, and from all herbs and busbe.s. He taught a prince, 
named Maliakarunaebitti, the great Samadhi, The prince became a 
Tatbiigata, Siivicbintitartha by name. 

IX. One who seeks to attain the highest bliss, one who wishes to 
ferry all creatures over the troublesome sea of tho world {bhavdniawi], 
should be practised in, and proclaim, the great Samadhi taught by 
all Buddhas, for it is the way to bliss for all of them, and explain.^ the 
true idea of the quality of all creatures. One who seeks to attain the 
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should regard everjf substance as an illnsioDj a dream, a mirage. 
One who is convinced o£ the illusive character of things, i. e., one who 
is ffam6/ifjri(Uiuma]:shdnilJmsalaj can never he led astray by temptations, 
by sins, and by fascinating charms of the esternal world, because he never 
regards them as entities. He is honest, unerring, unmoved by passions, 
and becomes indifferent to pleasure. He is said to be capable of intent 
attention to one object, to be free from illusions, clever, prosperous, 
blessed, of irreproachable character, and possessed of wisdom. 

X. Be wise," said the Lord to Chaudraprahha, “ for even the 
Samhodhi is not beyond the reach of a wise man, much less so is your 
Samadhi." 

“ I shall become wise," replied Chandraprabha, " I shall he regard- 
less of life and health j I shall learn from the Tathagatas. I am deter- 
mined to attain Bodhi knowledge, to destroy the evil genius Mara, to 
rescue millions from all suffering. Place, O Lord, your right hand 
on my head.” 

No sooner was the holy hand, impressed with all the signs of great- 
ness, placed on Chandraphrahha^s head than all the hundreds and thousands 
and millions of Samadhis known presented themselves before him. 
Chandraprabha invited the Lord to his own house at Rajagriha, and 
gave him a grand entertainment. 

XI. After the entertainment Chandraprahlia presented the Lord 
with a rich robe valued at 990,000,000,000,000 pieces of gold, and distri- 
buted raiments to all the Bhikshus. All this time Chandraprabha was 
pondering over the most abstruse points of the Buddhist creed. He 
could not understand how the Bodhisattva could be non-cognisant of the 
phenomena of nature^ &o. 

• The omniscient, aware of Chandraprabha^s doubts from the very 
beginning, took this opportunity of explaining them, so that in a short 
time Chandraprabha was convinced. 

XII. The Bodhisattva, who knows the nature of all phenomena, 
i, e.f that they are only illusions, becomes an adept in recollecting past 
events, rises superior to the temptations of the senses, and becomes proof 
against the fascinations of Mara and his daughters. 

XJII. The Bodhisattva who seeks for the relief of creatures from 
their pains should hear, receive, teach, promulgate, deliberate over, and 
spread the knowledge of . the Samadhi, because it cures all maladies. 
Such a Bodhisattva h sure-f^, atti^in hhe Samhodhi knowledge. 

XIV. From the house of Chaiidi-aprabha the Lord returned to Gri- 







dlirakdtaj and there graced a throne prepared for him Maitreja, who, 
with his permission, had returned a little eaidier. Chandraprabha came to 
honour the Lord with a train of 8,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 persons, 
lie sat down, and in a humble manner asked tlie Lord, what were 
the necessary qualifications for receiving the Samadhi ? The Lord said, 
“ they are four in number. The Bodhisattva who is learned and has such, 
a complete control over his passion as never to resent a wrong has the 
first qualification. One who is upright, modest, retiring, noted for the 
unswerving integrity of his character, and is lauded by Aiyyas and wise 
men, has the second qualification. One who is contented, free from 
avarice, humble, fond of the three dhatus (jewels), who relieves the 
distressed, and eagarly thirsts for Sambodhi, has the third qualification. 
One who is satisfied with his own condition, who has heard the 
scriptures, who is experienced in religious duties, to whom Dharma is 
the only guide, and who gladly imparts his knowledge to others, has the 
fourth qualification.'’^ 

The Lord continued, “ listen to me, Chandraprabha, long, long ago, 
there was a Tathagata, Svarangaghosha by name. In the same kalpa h© 
was preceded by Jnanasvara, Tejassvara, and Matisvara, all of whom had 
practised this Samadhi. Long, long before the earliest of these, the 'world 
was blessed with the advent of Narendraghosha. Standing in the sky 
he lectured on the great Samadhi. The earth shook under his awful voice. 
The king S'iribala renounced the world at the bidding of that lord, and 
he was followed by all his friends, relatives, ministers and subjects. 

After his death S'iribala was again born in the same family. His 
name then was Dridhabala. He still exists and knows my mission. He 
has published millions and tens of millions of aphorisms on the illusive 
character of substances. All Bodhisattvas still believe in those apho’*- 
risms. Now-a-days he sometimes lectures on that Samadhi which leads 
to the purity of speech, body, mind and sight, and which destroys the 
effects of human work. Sometimes he speaks of the Samadhi which leads 
to salvation, lit. the reflection of the eight raembored passage 

to the meditation of the subordinate parts of the communion with 
Tath%atas, to truth, whieh produces keenness of intelligence, restoration 
of sight to the blind, to independence, to the knowledge of the evaneeseent 
character of the world” {lit. the interview or knowledge of illusion which 
has no beginning). 

The Lord added that he had in one of his previous existences obtain- 
ed the knowledge of the Samadhi from Buddha D^'idhabala, and the eveuls 
of his former existence he still remembered. 


XV. Not to be puffed up with pride for one^s own ^ood works, to 
be indefatigable in the service of others, to have a large stock of 
knowledge, and to have unfailing presence of mind, are the qualities 
indispensable to one who aspires to the great Samadhi. One wlio has 
a mind to attain the knowledge can hear it at any time from any one. 

XVI. A Bodliisattva who is not frightened at the hard conditions 
of tlie great Samtidhi, becomes expert in enquiring into, in iuvestig’atiug 
and in ascertaining, the laws and religion of Buddha. He also receives 
emancipation according to the laws of that religion. On hearing these 
laudations, Chandraprabha became very anxious to practice the Samadhi, 
and obtained the permission of the Lord to do so. While ho was engaged 
ill deep meditation, the prince of the celestial choristers came down with 
five hundred musicians to sing hymns of praise in honour of the Lord. At 
the will of the Lord these gave out only Gathas. In causing the pro- 
dnetion of these Gathas the Lord had two objects in view, 1st, teaching 
the Gaudharvas the proper notes of solemn music, and confirming by 
charming music Chaiidraprabha^s noble resolution to practise the Samddhi. 
And the Lord succeeded in accomplishing both these objects. The Gathas 
chanted on this occasion are named AcIdntya-biuldha-darma-nidkijapU- 
gAiha or that which confirms the mind in the doctrines of the Buddhist 
religion, which is hard to comprehend. 

XVII. In times long since past, king Tndraketudvaja proclaimed 
the doctrines of a religion which trains the mind in benevolence, and in 
doing good to all creatures. One who prepares himself to accept the 
doctrines of that religion must he of spotless character, a friend to goodness, 
and an enquirer after truth. He should never be tired in honouring, 
serving, and doing good to Bnddhas. If he fulfils all these conditions, he 
can easily obtain Sambodhi knowledge. 

XVIII. A Bodliisattva aspiring after the highest bliss should have 
a thorough grasp of the doctrines and teachings of the religion which 
showers its blessings on all. His character too should be irreproachable. 

Two sons of a banker were induced to renounce the world by a Sngata. 
They lived in a lonely forest. The king of Jamhudvipa, when out on a 
bunting excursion, entered the forest, and became their disciple. Many 
thousands of his followers embraced the religion of their king. The 
king’s brother, enraged at the defection from the good old religion of the 
Tirthikas, ordered the hermits to be killed. In the next existence one of 
these hermits became DipaAkara, and the Lord was the other brother. The 
king is Maitreya, and Hevadatta the king’s brother. 
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XIX. A Eodlilsatfcva desirous of attaining tlie great Samadlii 
should be regardless of bis life and health. Any attention paid to life is 
injurious to his spiritual welfare, for it breeds work. 

In meditating on the form of a Tathagata, he should not think of - 
a material form, because a Tath%ata is composed purely of religion. 
The form of a Tathagata is not produced; it is an effect without a cause, 
solemn, of immeasurable virtue, the cause of all things, immovable, base- 
less, resembling the sky, invisible, the eye of the universe, without 
ii beginning, beyond the reach of thought, pertaining to the nature of 
the mind, unmoved by pleasure or pain, beyond the universe, without 
al.)ode, full of love, self -controlled, impenetrable, infallible, and properly 
cliaraeterised by the word nihility. There is no other w.ay of compre- 
hending the form of a Tathagata than the practice of the Samadhi. 

XX. All the senses and their objects are the attributes of Tathagata, 
i. (?., they are the different manifestations of Ills qualities. Since the 
senses and their objects are infinite and inconceivable, the attributes of 
Tathagata are also infinite and inconceivable. 

All the feelings are the attributes of Tathagata. Since these are 
infinite and incomprehensible, the attributes also are infinite and in- 
comprehensible. 

Similarly all the infinite perceptions, passions and impressions are 
the attributes of the lord. 

The knowledge of the identity of all substances, qualities and 
actions with Tathagata is called the knowledge of Dharma, or BJiarma* 
samvit. 

The earnest desire produced for the knowledge of Dharma is called 
the NiniMl-samviL 

The precepts taught by one who has the knowledge of Dharma 
are called the Pratihhana-samvit. There is another called Artha-mmHt. 

One who is desirous of acquiring the four Sarnvits given above, 
should practise the great Samadhi. 

XXL All Bodhisattvas should consider Tathagata as nothing but an 
embodiment, llupa, (senses and their objects). He should consider Tatha- 
gata as identical with the imperishable state of liupa, and be should believe 
in the thorough and complete identity of these two, liiipa and Tathagata. 

Similarly he should believe firmly in the identity of the Tathagata 
with feelings, perception, passions and impres.sions. So that he should 
believe that pentaform matter is nothing hut the Tathagata. 

XXII, A Bodhisattva should preach before all creatures the know- 
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lodge of sah'-ation^ and should point out to them, that merit, the root of 
all prosperity is the only means for the attainment of salvation. lie 
should also explain to them what that merit consisted of. After doing 
tliese things, he becomes expert in the ways and means, and in a short 
time successfully accomplishes the Samadhi to which there is nothing 
superior. 

XXIII. A Bodhisattva should learn to be vigilant, and to conduct 
himself so as to acquire watchfulness. One who is tlioroughly well-versed 
in the six JPdrmiiMs acquires these qualifications. The following ten 
qualifications are acquired by those who acquire the Pitramita of Dana or 
charity. (1) He subdues malice ; (2) acquires a self-sacrificing spirit ; 
(3) affords enjoyments to all,* (4) is born in a rich family ; (5) becomes 
large-hearted; (fi) an object of affection to men; (7) the leader of 
the four assemblies ; (8) enjoys pleasure witbout being addicted to ■ it ; 

(9) bis band and feet become soft; (10) the sole of his feet becomes 
smooth. 

XXIV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by a Bodhi- 
sattva who has acquired the second Paramita or Shla, i. e., good conduct. 
(1) He completes his education ; {2) shapes his conduct according to the 
precepts of Buddha; (3) is not an object of censure to the wise; (4) 
never breaks his promise; (5) cultivates knowledge ; (6) renounces the 
world; (7) endeavours to attain nirvana, 8 (?) (9) acquires Samadhi; 

(10) is never poor. 

XXV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by one who 
is well established in Kshanti. (1) He is not burnt by fire; (&) not 
wounded by weapons ; (3) never drowned in water ; (4) not affected by 
poison; (5) is protected by gods; (6) obtains the thirty -two signs of 
greatness;* (7) is never overtaken by misfortune; (8) has an easy access 
to Brabmaloka ; (9) leads a happy life ; (10) is always cheerful. 

Then follow enumerations of the qualifications of Bodbisattvas 
who have acquired the P^ramitas of Virya, Dbyana, Prajuji, &e., strength, 
'.■meditation, spiritual knowledge, scholarship, habit of teaching, the 
'doctrine of S'uuyata or emptiness of the world, Samadhi, and the habit 
lof living in forests. 

The Bodhisattva who has acquired true knowledge and has shaken 
off all connection with mundane qualities acquires the five experiences in 
addition to the tenfold qualifications aforesaid. 

The fi.ve experiences. are called nidhdnas or treasures ; (1) of Buddha ; 

* .See my tranriatioji of the Lalita- Vistara, p. 143, 
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(2) of Dliarma; (-‘3) of Jnana; (4) of purvanfcapardnta prafcyutpanna-jnana ; 
the fifth is wanting. Seeing innumerable Buddhas in all directions is called 
the treasure of Buddha. Hearing the preaching of these Buddhas is 
called the treasure of Hharma. The acquirement of that knowledge is 
called the treasury of J naua by the virtue of which a Bodhisattva retains 
all moral precepts^ teaches thorn to all creatures, and knows their real 
import. That experience by which thinkers obtain insight into the events, 
past present and future, is called purvianlaxmranta-pratyut]}cmna-j%(i-- 
niclha,na, {lU.) treasure of present, past and future. 

XXVI. The Lord said, ‘‘ Chandraprabha, you should learn to long 
for entering the hermitage, leaving your empire and all your wealth behind. 
Then you should learn to shake off all connection with the gunas, to 
acquire Viveka and Kshanti, i. e., true knowledge and the mereies. You 
should hear of the great Samadhi, and sacrifice yourself for the benefit of 
others.^^ 

Some hundreds of kalpas ago, Hridhadaiita, a king of Jambu- 
dvipa, heard the great Samadhi from Tejoganaraja, a Buddha. He 
renounced the world and gave all that he had to the Sugata and to 
beggars. 

XXVII. In this chapter are enumerated the fruits of hearing 
and of practising the great Samadbi, 

XXVIII. In order that he may learn the nature of Dharma 
a Bodhisattva sliould listen to, practise, accept, teach and inculcate 
the great Samadhi. One who is convinced of the nihility of all qualities I 
becomes the object of Sugata^s affection. • 

XXIX. Hot to perceive the purity of character, not to practice the 
Samadhi, not to inculcate knowledge, to scrutinize the doctrine of mukti, 
and to know as it is the doctrine of the soul’s salvation is called Aparl- 
gmha or non -acceptance of all qualities. 

The experience by which a Bodhisattva, after displaying the power 
of working iniraolcs, inculcates all the moral precepts to all creatures is 
called Pankarma or decoration of the great experience. One wlio 
desires the acquireraoiit of the Parikarma and the Aparigraha should 
listen to &c. the great Samadhi. 

He only is Buddha who finds unity in the diversity of Dharma, 
inasmuch as in their character they are all Siinya or empty. 

XXX. A Bodhisattva, eagarly longing for the great Samadhi and 
for Bodhi knowledge, should believe in the doctrine of S uuyata or 
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nihility, and should he careful in the worship of living* or dead Tatha- 
gatas. A Bodhisattva longing for mukti should worship the Tathagatas. 
He should with a sonorous voice and with a heart melting at the suffering 
of others^ proclaim the great Samadhi, for it alone can fix the mind in 
the Shiny a^ the cause of all qualities. When the Bodhisattva does this 
he is happy in salvation. In such an enviable position he perceives nothing. 
Deeply engaged in Pranidhanas and in the Anupalambha Samadhi, he 
delights himself and others with meditations. 

Innumerable kalpas ago, Ghoshadatta, saving the souls of millions, 
ohtaiiied the highest object of his wishes, vk., nirvana. When king of 
Jambudvipa he determined to worship the great Sugata in a manner 
worthy of such a great potentate. Kshemadatta, a Bodhisattva, in the 
presence of the multitude assembled at the royal palace, thrust his right 
hand into a blazing fire, first wrapping the hand with cloth saturated 
with oil. Unmoved by the excruciating pain the Bodhisattva began 
eloquently to preach the Samddhi. 

XXXI. One who aspires after the great Samadhi and the Bodhi 
knowledge should act according to tlie following four moral injunctions. 
(1) He should distribute alms for acquiring the knowledge of easy 
means’^ from Tathagatas who know it. (-2) He should try to learn it 
from those that have the Bodhi knowledge. (3) He should be ready to 
sacrifiee his own self for the good of those that love worldly enjoyments. 
(4) He should teach the knowledge of self to those that long for it. 

Aehiutya-pranidhana-visesha-samudgataraja, a Tathagata, was the 
teacher of a religion which prevailed for millions of years. At last, the 
Bbikshus, the guardians of his faith, became hopelessly corrupt. With 
one noble exception, all of them cared only for their own worldly interests. 
They all died of loathsome diseases. Bat that honest Bhikshu became 
the preceptor of Jinlnabala, king of Jambudvipa. In the course of 
time, an abscess formed on the Bliikshu^s thigh. The disease was 
pronounced beyond the skill of medical men. Every one was sorry for 
the honest and faithful Bhikshu. The king and his family were in 
great distress at the prospect of losing their preceptor. It was then 
announced to the king in a dream that the only medicine which could 
cure the Bhikshu was human flesh and blood ; the blood to be used as 
an ointment, and the flesh as diet. This the king caused to he proclaimed 
all over his wide empire. But no one could be found willing to offer his 
own flesh and blood to the holy man. At length Jnanavati, the king’s 


daugliter, came forward, and cut out a portion of flesh from her own 
thigh for the use of the royal preceptor. But there was still a diffi- 
culty. The Bhikshir had scruples to take human flesh. So it was 
dressed privately, and served to him. He ate it unwittingi}’-, and was 
cured. 

XXXII. j^nanda asked the Lord why Bodhisattvas feel no pain 
even when their limbs are torn asunder. The Lord replied, as a 
W'orldly-minded man, every part of whose body is burning under the 
fire of sin, can feel pleasure without the fire being extinguished, he has 
no pleasure but in the pursuit of gain; so does a Bodhisattva, who is 
desirous of escaping from the burning fires of grief, birth and decrepitude, 
and longs to obtain nirvana, feel no pain from such trifling matters as 
the amputation of a hand, or a foot. 

The following story was cited in illustration of the preceding. At 
the time when Ratnapadma-chandra-vis'uddhabhyudgataraja obtained 
nirvana, there lived a king named Suradatta, who reigned over the 
whole of Jambudvipa. His capital was at Eatnavati. He had eighty 
thousand wives, a thousand sons, and five hundred daughters. At that 
time, the false faith in mantras and sacrifices of the Tirthikas prevailed. 
The Bodhisattvas, under the leadership of their great preacher Pushpa- 
chaudra, withdrew to a forest named Samauta-kbaiida. (A leaf here is 
lost in the MS.) 

Pushpaehandra, by observing a fast of three days, converted 
millions to his faith. On the fourth day of his fasting he imparted 
Bodbi knowledge to millions at Eatnavati. On the fifth day he brought 
the queens to his faith. On the sixth the princes were converted. On 
the seventh day he x>resented himself before the king, who was surrounded 
by his servants and the iramates of his seraglio. At the ajppearance of 
the Bodhisattva the king'^s followers foil prostrate at his feet. But other 
feelings were working in the hinge’s mind. He was surprised to find a 
stranger honoured so much in his presence. The Bhikshu's comely 
person, his bewitching beauty, and his appearance before the inmates 
of tbe barem roused deep suspicion in the king, who, without any enquiry, 
ordered the Bliikshu to be killed by mutilation. His hands and feet were 
separated from his body, and his eyes were plucked out. A week later, the 
king happened to pass by the way where the murder had been committed. 
He found that putrefaction had not yet set in in the Bhikshu's corpse : it 
looked as fresh as ever. The king then became aware of his own folly, 
28 
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He recognized in the Bhikshu some Tafeh%ata, and became the prey of 
remorse. 

“One who desires the great Samadhi^ Ananda/^ added the Lord, 
should preach the religion of Tath%ata even at the risk of his lifo.^^ 

XXXIII. When a Bodhisattva wishes to attain the excellent Bodhi 
knowledge he should listen to, practise, and preach, the great Samadhi. 

XXXIV. In order to obtain the knowledge of Bodhi, a Bodhi- 
sattva should sow the seeds of prosperity. 

Unnumbered ages ago Ganes'vara was a great Jina, and Varapuslipa 
a great king. The latter consecrated innumerable gardens to the honour 
of the Sugata. He used to distribute food to the followers of Ganes'vara. 
He fell in, one day, with the Tath%ata, and learned from him the great 
Samadhi. With five hundred of his sons he renounced the world, and 
practised the religion of Tathagata. After the nirvana of Gaues'varaj 
l^eople returned to their old superstition ; but they were brought back to 
Buddha-'s religion by Yas'ahprabha. 

XXXV. “ You should,^^ said the Lord, “ learn to restrain your body. 
By so doing a Bodhisattva learns to be indifferent to all doctrines, is 
endowed with the thirty-two great signs and eighty subsidiary indications 
of greatness,* aquires the ten supernatural powers of a Tathagata, the four 
wisdoms, the eighteen Vainikas, the doctrine of Buddha, the three delights 
of the Moksha, the four Viharas of Brahma, the four Pratisanvids, the 
thirty -seven inferences of Bodhi, forgiveness, doubt and discrimination. By 
restraining the body, a Bodhisattva shrinks with horror from slaughter, 
theft, incontinence, falsehood, malicious speech, harsh words, contradic- 
tions, incoherent speech, robbery, murder, false notions, error, vanity, 
drugging, confining, obstructing, beating, threatening, piercing, anger, 
and covetousness. His hands and feet cannot be separated from his body, 
and if they be separated, ho never feels weakened thereby, 

Tlie three delights of Moksha are — tlie delight afforded by the 
knowledge of Nihility, the delight afforded by the knowledge that 
things are produced without a cause, and the delight that he has to per- 
form no samadhis anymore. 

The four amusements (Viharas), or those of friendliness [Ilaitri) 
of sympathy, {Karuna) of de%ht, and of indifference. 

Por the four Pratisanvits, vide ohapter XX, p. Si 13. 

The thirty-seven inferences are the four associations (causes of 
memory), four destructions, four powers of working miracles, five senses, 
five powers, seven subordinates of Bodhi, and the eight w^ays to these. 

* Yida my ironslettioii of the Lalita Vistea, p. X42. 
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Tis'eshachailf, a king, obtained tbe knowledge o£ Kayasanvara or 
tlie restraint of the body, from Jnanaprabha, a Tatb%ata. Kayasanvara is 
only the entrance to bettor and nobler conditions. The disciple must try 
to think tliat his body is as pure and brilliant as the sky, and then he 
should try to identify these two things, the sky and his body. 

XXXVI. The next step to be taken by a Bodhisattva is to aim at 
the purity of physical actions, and at the restraint of speech ( Viinsanmra) . 
The latter shows the inactivity of existence in Nihility, the illusive nature 
of all things created, and that annihilation is the only truth. 

XXXVII. The restraint of mind, ManaJi-sanvam, shows that the 
mind is unreal like a dream, an illusion, a mirage. From it men become 
fearless, worship Buddha, and learn a samadhi named Jvalantarabha. 

XXXVIII. Explanations of the following technical terms : 

The purity of action is aversion to the world which is merely an 
illusion. 

Aramlhanasamaiih'ama, or abandoning of works ; it is the giving up 
of all actions from the knowledge that they are unreal. 

Skamlliajiarijnd, or iudifference to the Skandhas, is related to the 
Skandhas produced by the knowledge of their unreality. 

A'^atandpalmrslia, or low estimate of the senses, is abandoning them 
from the conviction of their shadowy nature. 

Trishid-pfahma^ or want of ambition, is the refraining from all 
Bharmas. « 

AmdiHidaUJcsJidthi^d, or sight of things unborn, is the non-perception 
of the Bharmas. 

Krii/dcattira is not attempting the destruction of mundane pains 
arising from Virya. 

Ileiudipami is the non-cessation of the Skandhas. 

KaTma2)h(ild()Mpmiide^a is the destruction of the consequences of 
works which are illusive like dreams. 

Mdr//ahMvand is the perception of the way to salvation. 

Tablidgata-mmabod'kayia is the knowledge of the teaching of all the 
Buddhas. 

XXIX to XLI wanting. 

XLII. The Lord having discoursed upon the innumerable benefits to 
be derived by the practice of the Great SamddW, many millions of his hearers 
obtained the Bodhi knowledge, many resolved to obtain it, many longed to 
become Pratyeka Buddhas, and a change for the better was produced in all. 
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SAPTAKUMA'RIKA' AYADA'NA alias AHOUATEA-VRATA- 

nus'a:^sa. 

'?l%KT^^f!T5OT I 

Substance, very inferior Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Eolia, 34. Lines 
on a page, 10. Extent in slokas, 850. Character, Nagari. Date, Sm. 1885.= 
S'aka, 1760, =s=Nepalese Era, 949. Appearance, fresh. Verse. Generally correct. 

Description of a fast called Ahoratravrata^ in praise of which a 
story is told of seven Naga damsels who had been cursed to he born as 
univalve shells;, dambika. The description was given to Asoka by Upa 
Gupta, who said it had been before related by S'^ikya himself, who attri- 
buted it to Vasubandhu, a Jina, who had heard it from the ancient 
Buddha Vipaayi. Vasubandhu taught the rite to Indraprishtha, a king 
of Gandhavati, in the Purvavideha country. Although called akordka 
or ephemeral, the fast extended actually to two days and two nights. 
The proper place for performing it is the neighbourhood of a sacred pool, 
a river, an ocean, a chaitya, or a temple. On the 18th of the waxing 
moon a temporary room or dkarmdddld has to he erected, duly plastered 
with cow-dung, and decorated with four flags and an awning. On the 
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llonr o£ the room three diagrams of Dharmadhatu are to be traced with 
rice-meal of different colours^ and the night is to he passed in a fast. On 
the 14th, at midday, the three jewels are to be worshipped with fivefold 
offerings and appropriate mantras ,* the worshipper to break his fast by- 
partaking of simple food in the afternoon. At dusk the place and the 
Chaitya are to he illuminated, and the -worship repeated. On tho 15t]i, or 
the fullmoon day, the worship is to be again repeated and the day passed 
in rejoicings with music and singing. 

King Indraprashtha was the first to perform the fast. Having 
observed it, he had the good fortune to rule his kingdom with great ease 
and splendour, and then to enter the house of Jhia. On this, Indra and 
other deities came to observe the ceremony of Ahoratra..vrata. In illustra- 
tion of the merits of the fast, Upagupta relates the following story : 

There was a large tank, named Ohaitragarbha, in Magadha, where 
Gandharvas and Rishis used to perform the ceremony of Ahoratravrata. 
Eight* Naga damsels went to them to see the performance. The Rishis 
fell down insensible by inbaling tbeir poisonous breath. After a while, 
however, they regained their senses, and cursed the damsels by saying : 

shall be born as shells, (samMkas) since yon made us senseless by 
your poisonous breath On hearing the imprecation, the damsels pro- 
pitiated the Rishis, who became sad at heart. 

The curse, however, was irrevocable, and the damsels, turned into 
shells, lived in a pond. After a long while, a fisherman visited the pond, 
and east his net into the water to catch fish, hut instead of fish he got 
only eight univalve shells. He brought the shells home, and gave them 
to his wife. The fisherman, having consumed all the eatables he had in his 
home, went o-ut of the house. His wife, not having any other article of 
food at hand, had to live on these eight shells, which she got boiled. The 
shells were all vivified in her womb. She became preg’uant, and brought 
forth eight daughters in due time. When they grew up she sent them 
to market to sell fish. 

One day, on the -way, the eldest told to her sisters, “ Sisters, on 
account of the great sin we committed in our former life, we liave been 
born in a low family; if we commit the crime of killing animals, 
we shall have again to suffer." On this, they threw all tho live 

*' Ths text has the word ashta “ eight/’ and gives tho names of the eight in detail, hut 
the name of the work is saptahumdri or seven damsels. In the absence of a second MS. to 
compare I cannot reconcile the ineonsistenoy. 


fislies into the water, and purchased some dead fishes instead of them, 
and, having' sold the latter, gave the price to their mother. On 
another occasion, the fisherman'’s wife, having killed some live fishes 
sent her daughters to sell them. On the way, the sisters were surprised 
to see the dead fishes become alive, and threw them into the water. They 
tlien began to offer np their devotions to Buddha, whose temple was on 
the bank of the pond. Buddha, being propitiated, appeared before them, 
and through his grace they died on the seventh day after his appearance, 
and took their birth as daughters to king Krika, of Benares. Tbcir names 
then were : — The first, Vrati ; the second Dharmavatf ; the third, 
Shuhhauianjari ; tlie fourth, Bhimati j the fifth Netramanjari ; the sixth, 
STiraati j the seventh, Madanajahii; and the eighth, Vrataraulii. Vrati, 
married to king Dharmadakslia, performed, in company of her husliaiid, 
the ceremony of Ahoratravrata, and at last retired to the house of Jina. 

Beginning. i 

End. ?i 
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No. B, 17. 

S'A'EDUXAKABNA AV ADANA. 

SITf \ 

Substance, paper, 10 x 4. Folia, 87. Lines on a page, 10. Character, 
Ndgara. Extent in ‘slokas, 1800. Date, Sm. 1886. Appearance, decayed. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Story of S'^ardvilakarn.a, in narraitnig which opportunity is taken 
to point out in detail the utter fatuity of relying on casie distinctions. 

The scene of the story is laid atSTavasti. When the Lord was once 
sojourning there, in the”garden of Anathapindada, Ananda, his favourite 
disciple, used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One day , after 
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partaking' o£ a repast in the residence of a householder^ when he was 
returning to the hermitage^ he felt thirstj. Seeing a girl^ named Prakritf, 
the daughter of a Ohandali, raising water from a well, he asked her for 
a drink, and was duly served. The girl was smitten by the appearance of 
■ the hermit, and as he could not he otherwise influenoed, she besought 
her mother, who was proficient in charms and incantations, to bewitch 
him by her art. The mother prepared with cowdung, in the middle of 
the courtyard of her house, an altar, lighted a fire therein, and threw into 
it, one by one, 108 arka flowers {Calotropis gigmitea), repeating a mantra 
each time, iiinanda could not resist the force of this charm, and in the 
evening came to her honse, and took his seat on the altar, while Prakriti, 
in delight, was engaged in preparing a bed for him. The conscience of 
Ananda now smote him, and he began to ci’y, praying that the Lord may 
rescue him from his dangerous position. The Lord, perceiving by his 
miraculous power how his disciple was situated, recited a Buddha mantra, 
which immediately overpowered the incantations of the Chancl^lf, and 
A'nanda returned to the hermitage. The Lord, thereupon, taught him. the 
potent mantra whereby he could always overcome such evils. 

Matters, however, did not progress so satisfactorily as could he wished. 
The girl, disappointed at night, rose early the next morning, put on her 
finest apparel, and stood on the road by which A'nanda daily went to the 
city for alms. A'nanda came, and she followed him to every house he 
went for alms. This caused a great scandal, and Ananda, followed by the 
girl, ran hack to the hermitage, and reported the occurrence to the 
Lord. The Lord was then called upon to exercise diplomacy to save the 
character of his disciple. He said to I^rakriti, ‘‘ you want to marry 
Ananda. Have you got the permission of your parents? Go, and got 
their permission,-” This afforded hut slight respite, for Prukriti soon 
returned from the city. with her parents^ permission. The Lord, then said, 
Should you wish to marry Aiianda, you must put on the same kind of 
oehre-coloured vestment which he uses.” She agreed, and tliereupon her 
head was shaved, she was made to put on ochre -col oared cloth, divested of 
her vicious motives, and had all her former sins removed by the mantra 
called sarmdurgali’sodhmia-dhdrani, the destroyer of all evils. Thus 
did the Lord convert her into a Bhikshuiu. 

This conversion created a serious commotion. Ba;Ja Prasenajit and 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas of S'rfivasti were greatly scandalised by 
it, and came to remonstrate with the Lord on his highly improper con- 
duct. The Lord knew their ehject, and explained the former history of 
Prakriti by reciting the following story; 
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In a forest on the banks of the Ganges there dwelt Trisanku^ a Chaii- 
tlalaj who was the chief of ten thousands of his caste men. He had, in 
a former term of existence, studied the Vedas, the Itihasas, the Shistras 
and other branches of knowledge, and remembered them in his present 
life. He had a son named Sardulakarna, and to him he taught all that he 
remem hcred of his previous learning. The youth thereby became prolioient 
in every accomplishment. Trisahku thought of a Brahman, named 
Pushkarasari, who had an only daughter, thoroughly accomplished, and 
in every wa,y worthy of his son. Next raoriiing, followed by a large re- 
tinue, he proceeded to the abode of this Brahman, and was well received ; 
hut when he made his request his host upbraided him for his presumption 
in asking the hand of a Brahman girl for a Chandala youth, and this led 
to a long discussion on caste distinetioiis. 

Trisauku said : “ There is a marked distinction between ashes 
and gold, hut there is nothing of the kind between a Brahman and a 
person of another caste. A Brahman is not produced like lire by the 
friction of dry wood ; he descends not from the sky, nor from the wind, 
nor does he arise, piercing the earth. The Brahman is brought forth 
from the womb exactly in the same way as a Chandala. When he dies 
he causes impurity exactly as other castes do : there is not the least 
difference in the ease. Brahmans, longing for flesh-meat, commit most 
cruel sacrifices. They say that goats and the like, by being sanotifeed by 
mantras, go to heaven after slaughter. If this be the way to heaven, 
why don^t they send tlieir fathers, mothers, sisters, and the rest to heaven 
by tlie same expeditious way? Brahman, Ksliatriya, Vaisya and Sandra are 
more names, and imply no specific distinctions. All human beings have 
feet, thighs, nails, flesh, sides, and back exactly alike ; there is not the 
slightest dilTeronee in any respect, and tlievefore tliere cannot be four 
different species. Even as boys, playing on the highway, take a quantity 
of dust, and, dividing it into different parts, call one part water, another 
milk, anotlier curds, another flesh-moat, another ghi, and so on, hut the 
dust does not thereby become any of those articles, so Brdhman &c., 
are mere names, and do not imply four distinct species. In animals, like 
the cow, the horse, and the like, there are marked differences in shape, and 
thereby the cow, the horse and the rest constitute distinct species. In the 
same way mangoes, hog-plums {Spondiaa magnifera)^ rose-apple.s, dates 
and the rest belong to di.ffieroiit species j but there being no difference t)f 
shape in Brahmans, KsliatriyavS, &c., tliere can be no difl'orenco of 
species. Devas become Bruhinajp-s, Kshatriyas Yakshas, Vai.syas Nagas, 
29 
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S'udrii.Tj Asuras. Had there been any truth in the doctrine of the S’ruti 
that Brahmans produce Brahmans, and Vais'yas Vaisyas, there would 
certainly have been some specific marks. Moreover, every mem])or or 
the four castes can attain heaven by the merit of his own actions, and 
there is no let or hindrance with reference to particular castes j surely 
tiierefore there are no specific distinctions of castes. Among' men those 
who plough paddy-fields, sow seeds, and raise crops are called Kshatriyas. 
Those who, giving up marriage, retire to the wilderness, build huts of 
leaves, and there pass their days in contemplation, are called Brahmaiis. 
Among Brahmans, those who go to the village and teach mantras are 
called Adhya].)akas. Those men who, calculating upon profit, undertake 
commercial transactions, are called Vais'yas. Those who earn their 
livelihood by petty works are called S'udras. Those who feel disposed to 
conduct the work of chariots and of elephants get the name of Matangas. 
Those who plough are called Karshakas. Those who trade are named 
Vaniks. Those who retire from home and accept asceticism are named 
Pravrajitas. Those who by their good conduct gratify people are called 
kings (Baja). In none of these is there any specific organic distinction.’’ 
By these and other arguments he silenced the Brahman, who, thereupon, 
asked him, '*^00 you know the Savitri (Gayatri)” ? 

Trisanku said, “ Yes I do, and also the origin of it. A long time 
ago, a Bishi, named V asu, married Kapila, the daughter of a Nakshatra. 
By devotion to her he lost his vigour, and to regain it he repeated the 
Sivitri : “ Bkur hlmmr yai smiliir na Jcajnlayd hhargo ilevasya dli wiahi” 
The Savitri of the Kshatriyas is : “ Om ! jatilada 2 )aso~hJmid gahamm 
mna^nasrita, That of the Vais’ya is Om clilUmmhi saliile misga 

kanga'kd, That of the S'udra is Oni ! atajgah sutagmh jivedahim 

varshamtam pasyedaham s'araddm s'aiam,^* 

Tlie Brahman questioned Tris'afiku about the Nakshatras, their 
positions, stars, &e., about the planets, and many recondite questions 
about astrology and interpretations of omens j to all which the interrogat- 
ed gave very satisfactory replies. The Brahman, thus overcome in every 
way, at last gave away, notwithstanding the opposition of his disciples 
and pupils, his daughter to S'ardfilakariia. 

'' Now Bhikshus" said the Lord, “ he who was Trisaiiku tlien is 
' myself now. My son is S'ardulakarna. This ATianda, son of Saradvati, 
is the Brahman Pnshkarasayi, and the daughter of that Brahman is 
Prakrit!, the Bhikshuj^i,” 
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The work professes to be a part of tbe Divya Avar! ana. Tt v!ii< 
translated into Chinese by Tehn-Ja-hu/of the Western Tsin dynasty in 2d5 
A. 1). Its Chinese name is Me-tm-l:een-hmg . M. Burnoiif has g'iviii a,n 
abstract of the story in his Introduction to Indian Buddhism, pp. 205/. 
Begiuiiiiig ■^?iT I m I 

il'^T5n[3Tff I 

End. ^r=fr??5rg^ f«itr s 

Colophon. i:f?j I 

No. B/46. 

SABVATATHA'GATOSHNISHA-SITATAPATEA, 

ALIAS PRATYA^GIRA-KALPA. 

H^ff^T?T%T^'twt%rTTfiq^T mffx^ I 

Substance, Nejialese paper, 7t X 3. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, 5. 
Extent in alokas, 200. Character, Newari, Bate, N. S. 886, Appearance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras said to have issued forth from between the 
eyebrows of the Lord when he was sojourning in the heaven of Indra, and 
was being worshipped hy a large host of Devas^ and the merit of wearing 
them, reciting them, or hearing them recited. The mantras are of the 
type of the mystic Vija mantras of the Hindus. 
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■ " ■ .'No. ■■ 

SRAGDHARX-STOTEA. 

1 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 8x3 inebes. Folia, 12, Lines on 
ii. page, 8. Extent in slokas, 120. Character, Nagara. Date, Sm, 1881. 
Appearance, decayed. Verse. (Generally correct. 

A hymn in praise of Arya Tara. By Sarvajna Mitra. The goddess 
appears to hold the same ] 50 sition among the Buddhists as she does 
among the I-Iindiis. The name of the work is due to that of the measure 
ill which it is written j the measure eompri.ses twenty-one syllables to the 
foot, broken into three equal parts by two ficsuras. The author was a 
Buddhist monk of Kashmir. He was renowned for his unbounded charity. 
Having given away everything ho possessed, ho proceeded to king* Vajra- 
mukuta. In the way he met a poor Brahman, who enquired oi! him the 
way to the home of Sarvajna Mitra. lie said, Have you not heard that 
he has given away everything ho possessed, and is now gone to the king 
The Brahman, thereupon, heaved deep sighs in utter despair, and shed 
tears. Sarvajna Alitra consoled him, by saying, Never mind, come along 
with me, and I shall help you."’^ Subsequently he sold his own person for 
its weight in gold to the king, and gave the proceeds to the Brahma:^., 
Begiiming. I 
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SUA-QDHARX-TrKiC. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 8x3 inebes. Folia, 59. Lines on a page, 
5. Extent in slokas, 580. Character, Nagara. Date, Sir. 1881. Appearance, 
decayed. Prose. Generally correct. 

A commentary on. the hymn noticed under the next precediug* No. 
By Jinarakshita, a Bliikshu o£ the Maha Vihara of Vikraraas'ila Deva 
and spiritual guide of the king. 

Beginning, l 
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No. B, 38. 

SllI^TGABHEllI. 

t 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 14 x 4 inches. Folia, 18. Idnes on 
a page, 6. Extent in slokas, 540. Character, Newari. Date, ? Apjpear- 
ance, old. "Verse. Incorrect. 

Descriptions of the Cliait^asanvara and of the S'n'ilgahlieri rites. The 
descriptions were given to As'oka by Upagupta, who said they had 
been first narrated by the Lord himself at the request of Saripntra. 
The first rite consists in dedicating one or more model chaitjms daily, till 
the number comes up to a hundred thousand. The models may be of cow- 
dung, clay, sandstone, or metal according to the means of the dedicator. 
The direction for this rite had been originally given by A^pas^yi to a 
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n,-inw nP,mocl Pradipateta. When the above rite is performed for a month 
from the 1st of S'ravana (July- August), with the aoeompamraeut of 
the music from a golden horn and other musical instruments rt is called 

S'riilgablieri. p o/ - n ' 

The ori-ia o£ the rite is thus described :~In the town of S iisiprabba 

there reignrd a king named Sinhaketu. His wife, Sulakshana, was 
creatly devoted to him, and freciuontly begged and prayed that ho 
should ahstain from hunting. The king did not listen to her advice, anu 
on his death, was born a buftalo. His wife was horn m a Brahman 
family, and, through her previous virtuous deeds, remembered the history 
of her former life. Knowing the buffalo to he her husband, she followed 
him everywhere. Once she prayed to the Lord to retrieve her hushand trom 
his brutal condition, and the Lord advised, her what to do. One day the 
buffalo was destroyed ami eaten up by some Beasts mid a few hones 
and the horns were all that were loft behind. The faithiul wife cast the 
hones into the river, brought water in the horns to wash the spot where 
the buffalo had fallen, and, washing the spot, buned whatever iragmens 
she found and the horns, and erected a chaitya over them with river sand 
Por thirty days successively she worshipped this chaitya with the utmost 
reverence and devotiou. On the twenty-Hrst day a crystal chaitya came 
down feom heaven, and entered the sand-y one. The place became surround- 
ed by a moat and seven successive lines of ramparts. The horns were 
chano-ed into gold. Within this crystal chaitya a chamber became 
manifest, and from the golden horns within it came out a handsome 
vouno- man, Dharmas'ila, who took the woman by the hand, and olaimod 
Lr as his wife. He was snhseqneufly elected by the peoplo king of the 
country, when he assumed the name Bhadras'rhigi, and his devoted wife 

was known by the name of Kdpavaii. __ 

The work professes to be a chapter of a work named Chitravius ati 

Avadana. 
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No. B, 29. 

S'BJNGABHEErVBATAV ADANA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4-|- inches. Folia, 19. Lines on a 
page, 10. Extent in slokas, 450. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 848. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version of the story given in the last preceding 
notice. The work professes to be a part of the Vratavadana-mala. 
Beginning. '#> I fsrwq'CT fsKn^r.’ i 
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SUCIIANDRA AV ADANA. 


I 

StibstanoGj Nepalese paper, 11-|- x 4i inebes. Folia, 15. Lines on, a 
page, 7. Extent in slokas, 300. Obaracter, Newari. Date, N. S. 245. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorred’t. 

A story in praise of the Vasudhara rite. Suchandra, a man of great 
wealth and numerous pi'ogeny, was engaged in commerce, and some of his 
children held high ofiices under g'overnrnent. His youngest sou was very 
vicious ; he lost his share of the patrimony by bad speculations in loans, 
and by the advice of a wicked man stole two bricks from a chaitya, and 
placed them at the entrance of his room. This was followed by fraternal 
feuds, loss of wealth, and total dispersion of the family. Suchandra wished 
to go and see the Lord, but he had nothing at home wherewith to buy fit 
offerings for him. His wife found a bit of iron chain at the mouth of 
a rat-hole. With this he bought a few flowers, and repaired to the Lord. 
The Lord, gratified by his devotion, directed him to perform the Vasu- 
dhara rite, whereby he regained his former wealth and inflnenee, and 
prospered in every way. The rite should he undertaken on the 3rd of 
the wane in the month of Bhadra, or of Magha, and repeated every month 
for a year. The rite consists in bathing in a river, putting on clean 
clothes, filling a pitcher with pure water over which the mantra of Vasu- 
dhara has been repeated, placing the pitcher on hus'a grass spread on a 
pure spot, and then worshipping in the pot the goddess Vasudlulni, .At 
the same time the mantra of Vasudluira should be worn as an amulet on 
the person, and reverentially repeated many tirao.s and duly Worslupped 
every morning, noon and evening. The charm begiii.s with the words 
Om l namo bkagavate vajradhare sdgaranirgkosha tal/ulgaUi, 
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Manjus'ri replied that in former times there. lived a Tatliagat a, named 
Varaprahha, who first performed this Samadhi, and after it he bestowed 
the perfect Bodhi knowledge to millions, and converted king Ajita and 
his eight sons^ and seeing that S^akya now performed the same Samadhi, 
he too will expound the same religion. (II.) After performing the 
Samadhi, S'akya invited Maitreya and related to him the story a king 
named Indraprishtha, who reigned at Gandhavati, in the Uttara Videha 
country. This king once dreamed that Vasuhandhu, a Bocihisattva, was 
seated on a throne in his court, and expounded the Buddha religion. 
Thereupon he invited that saint from the town of Vikrama, in the 
Vihara country. (III.) On the arrival of the saint, the king solicited 
■of him the true means of salvation. The instruction given by the 
saint comprised mercy to creation, abstinence from theft, cruelty, con- 
cupiscence, &c. (IV.) The king then enquired how it was that some 

people became rich, others poor; some learned, others stupid; some 
healthy, others diseased ; some went to heaven, others to hell; and so 
forth. The saint replied that these were the results of former works. 
It was through the deserts of former works that beings were born as 
gods, mammals, birds and insects, and experienced the fruits of their 
own -actions. Those who, through ignorance, fear, cupidity, or enmity, 
kill animals go to the hell called sanjiva, while those who kill wild 
animals by setting fire to forests repair to the burning hell called Tapana, 
(V.) On the ether hand those who, keeping the three jewels foremost 
before them, sow the seeds of virtue, never suffer from disease, decay, 
distress, and grief. The three jewels are the ever-felicitous, the unde- 
caying, the all-pervading spiritual home of Jina. On the king enquiring 
how the three jewels could he kept foremost, the saint dilated on the merits 
of establishing Vilraras and Chaityas, and consecrating therein the em- 
blems of the jewels. (VI.) He then dwelt upon the characteristics of 
the SaAgha, and on the merit of employing well-born, well-behaved, well- 
disposed, intelligent youths to the service of the Safigha. (VII.) The 
saint then repaired, along with the king, to Benares to establish Vihdras 
there. (VIII.) The king invited Bodhisattvas and other saintly person- 
ages to be present at Benares on the occasion of his establishing Viharas. 
(IX.) The reception of the guests at Benares. (X.) The feast given 
to them. (XI.) On the merits of presenting particular articles to Tatha- 
gatas. (XII.) On prayers addressed by the king to the guests, and his 
return home* 
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No. B, 20. 

SUKHAVATI-VYIJHA. 

1 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 incbes. Folia, 37. Lines on a page, 
7. Extent in slokas, 500. Character, Nevvari, Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

Description of a transcendentally pure and auspicious reg-ioii called 
Suldiavati When the lord was at Gridliarakuta hill, near the town of 
Bajagrlha, i^nanda asked the Lord for an account of the great Tatba" 
gatas who had, in former ages, acquired the most perfect organs. The 
Lord in reply said, one of the earliest was Dipahkara, nest to him Pra- 
tapavan, nest Gandha, and nest Lokes'vara. Daring the ministry of 
the last a Bhiksbn, named Dharmakara, expressed a desire that of 
should be a Tathagata in a region where life was long, where there was 
no hell, no suffering, no disease, no ignorance, and no evil of any kind. 
This prayer was fulfilled, he attained perfection, and lived in the region 
of Snkhavati, where the presiding Buddha was Amitahha, so named 
Because there was no limit to his effulgence. The region is full of 
gardens, flowers, singing birds, lakes and everything that could make 
lip the beau-ideal of perfection in the estimation of the Buddhists. 

This work was translated into Chinese by Hiouen Thsang of the 
Tang dynasty j its Chinese name is Tching-tsan-seng-t^o-fo-shih-shau- 
king. Beaks Catalogue, p. 24, 
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No. E, . 

SUMAaADHA AVADANA. 

5iffT?I^R^T5m I 

Substance, jmlm leaves, 12 X If incbes. Folia, 22, Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in lilobas, 350. Character, NewM. Bate, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Stoiy o£ Sunaagadhd, daughter of Anathapindada, a rich hanker 
of S'ravasti. The young lady had been given in marriage to Vrisha- 
bhadatta, son of Sus'ila, a banker and rich householder of Pundra- 
vardhana. When dwelling with her husband, she was once asked if she 
knew of any very great teacher in existence. She said, “ Yes, I know 
the Lord Buddha, bright as the champaka flower, and of profound 
learning ; ho is now dwelling in my father^s garden, and is the greatest on 
eartli,’^ She then spoke in high praise of the saint. Vrishabhadatta asked 
her, Can you show him to me?^^ Sum%adh5, replied, Collect, sir, the 
materials for a good feast, and I shall show him to you/*’ 

She then repaired to the top of the house, drew a circle on the 
roof towards the side where the Lord was, and, respectfully oJBEering a 
handful of flowers and a little water, said, thou most merciful, deign 
to favour me with thy presence 1” 

Through the miraculous influence of the Lord, the flowers and the 
water rose high in mid-air, and like a flight of geese p>assed on west- 
wards for six hundred and forty miles and fell at the feet of the Lord 
at the detavana garden. The Lord received them very graciously. On the 
following morning, along with Ajnatakaundinya, S'ariputra, Maugha, 
Mahakas'yapa and others among his chief d.iseiples, the Lord miraculously 
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passed on throw gli the sty, and appeared at midday before his devotee, 
Sumagadha worshipped him with every mark of respect and veneration, 
and entertained his retinue with lavish hospitality. The people of Pupdra- 
vardhana crowded round the Lord, and received benedictions and advice. 
One of the congregation asked how it was that the Lord was so merciful 
to Sumagadha ? and in reply the Lord said, this is not the only occasion 
when he had been so, he had been so before. In the 20 th Kalpa, when men 
lived for a thousand years, ICas'yapa was the Buddha. He dwelt in the 
Deer Park at Benares. At that time Kriki was the reigning king, whose 
daughter was named Kanchanamala. The king dreamt some unpleasant 
dreams, and the expounders of dreams in his court recommended that the 
flesh of the most prized being on the earth should be given away in a feast 
to avert the consequences of the evil dreams. This implied Kanchana- 
. mala, who was the most beloved being in the kingdom, and the king 
could not listen to such a proposition. BatheP’ said he, “ that I 
should die immediately, or lose all my kingdom, than allow any evil to 
befal my dearest daughter/-' The king^s grief brought the daughter 
to the place, and she advised that her father should abide by the advice 
of the Lord Kas'yapa. The king did so, taking Kanchanamala with him-. 
Kas'yapa expounded the dreams, and assured him and his daughter that 
no evil would befal them. 

Tho Bhikshus then enquired what was the cause of Kanchanamala^s 
having been born with a chaplet of jewels on her head ? Thereupon 
the Lord said in a former life the lady, born as a poor woman, had 
respectfully offered an iron garland to the Chaitya of a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and through the merit thereof had been blessed to be born with 
a chaplet, and she who was the poor woman, was born as Kanchanamala, 
and was now bom as Sumagadha. 

A different version of this story occurs in the Avadana-sataka, 
ante, p, 73. ■ : 
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SUPRABH ATA STAVA. 


Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 88. Lines on a page, 
7. Extent in slokaSj 700. Date, N. S. 932. Appearance, old. Verse. lU” 
correct. 

A collection o£ 49 hymns by different authors in praise of Sakya 
and other Buddhas and saints. The hymns are addressed to — 1, Das'ahala ; 
2, S'akya as bhattaraka, by Yasodhara; 3, the mercy of Avalokitesvara j 
4, Dharmadhatu ; 5, Mah^bnddha ; 6, on the feet of Avalokitesvara ; 7 , 
Dharmadhatu, in another measure; 8, Vagis'vara; 9 Buddha; 10, the 
ten guardians of quarters; 11 Buddha, in another measure; 12, Avalo- 
kites'vara, by Baja Pratapjamalla ; 13, Chaitya of Dharmadhatu; 14, 
Saradfi; 1 5, For redemption from hell ; 16, Vajramahakala; 17, Devas^ 
100 names; 18, Five Tathagatas; 19, Vajrayogini ; 20, Vdni; 21, 
Avalokites'vara’s rosary; 22, Prayer to Avalokites'vara ; 23, Ananta, 
the N%a king; 24, Lokesvara; 25, Avalokites'vara, by Chandradantaj 
26, Ditto, by Chandrika Bhikshuni; 27, Mahabuddha, in another mea- 
sure; 28, Dharmadb^itu ; 29, Mafigala; 30, Vasuki, the N%a king; 
31, Lokesvara; 32, Ditto for redemption from hell; 33, Ditto; 34, 
Avalokitesvara as the dweller of Patala ; 36, Buddha on the discom- 
fiture of Mara; 36, Names of the Nakshatras; 37, Ditto of the signs 
of the Zodiac; 38, Ditto of the Yatras; 39, Ditto of Yogas; 40, 
Ditto of the six Paramitas; 41, Sixteen stanzas on Adhyesvara; 42, 
14 stanzas on the diagram called Vajradhatu ; 43, 25 ditto on Dharma- 
dhatu ; 44, 10 ditto on the knowledge of the original ; 45, 44 ditto 
on perception; 49, 34 ditto on affection; 47, 25 ditto on gratitude; 48, 
5 ditto on the 5 Tathdgatas ; 40, Verses addressed by S'akya to Man- 
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No. B, . 

StrUYAPBAJNAOTl-TlKA. 

1 

Substanoe. Nepalese paper, 10 X 4 inches. Folia, 228. Lines on a 
page, 15. Extent in floias, 6,000. Character, Nigara. Date, .Appear- 
auee, old. Prose. Generally correct. 

A commentary on a work on the motions of the son and the 
moon, on the increase and decrease of the durations of days and nights, 
and on other astronomical phenomena. By Malayagin. 

Beginning. I 

tt \ II 
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SUVAHNA-PRABIMSA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 15| x 3-| inches. Folia, 84. Lines in each page, 6. 
Date, ? Extent in slokas, 1,845. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Incorrect. Prose and verse. 

The philosophy of Nihilism developed in the course of describing' 
the mej’its of a certain mystic formula named Suvarna-prahhasottama. The 
codex is incomplete, and comprises only the first twenty chapters, each of 
which is called a parivafta. The work was translated into the Chinese 
language hy Dharmatatsin. of the northern Liang dynasty (circa, 502 — 
565 A. D.), and published under the name of Kin-kwong-ming-king. 
The Chinese have also an abstract of this work in two volumes under the 
name of Kiu-kwong-ming-wan-ku. (BeaFs TripithaJea, pp. 15 et 99.) 

CoisTENTS, I. — Once on a time the Lord was residing on the Gridhra- 
kilta hill, when Lakshmi, Sarasvati and other goddesses sat around him. 
Many Devas, Nagas, Yakshfis, and Rakshasas were also present. The Lord 
was contemplating on the essence of religion (w£?Tg'), which is peroeptible 
only to the profoundest of Buddhas. Ananda asked him as to what were 
the religious duties of Bodhisattva congregations. The Lord said, “ whoever 
hears, preaches, sympathises with, or honours the great sutra Suvarnapra- 
hhisottama, obtains the substance of all Samadhi residing in the breasts 
of the purest of Bodhisattvas, and is followed and protected by the gods 
with great attention.-’^ He then, by way of enumerating the benefits to 
be derived from the mantra, gave a summary of the work under notice. 

II, — AVhen the Lord was on the aforesaid hill, Ruehiraketu, a Bodhi- 
sattva, was at lliljgriha. He had worshipped millions over millions of 
Buddhas. The germ of everything good was ingrained in his soxil, and 
he had a thorough knowledge of all the doings of ancient Buddhas. 
All of a sudden a strange thought crossed his mind — “ How is it,’' 
thoug-ht he, “■ that S akya Muni should live for eighty years only 
Thus musing he was startled at the sudden transformation of his cell 
into a splendid drawing-room studded with gorgeous gems of different 
colours. Four jewelled thrones were seen on the four sides of the room, 
with four great Buddhas seated on them. High on the eastern throne 
sat Akshobhya ; on the southern Ratnaketu ; on the western Araitayuh ; 
and on the northern Huudubhis'vara. Other Tathagatas, too, were there. 
31 


The brilliancy of their persons illuminated the whole city of Rajagrihaj 
and extended even to the loftiest of the three thousand great regions. 
Now the sight of the blind was restored; the deaf gained the power of 
hearing ; memory was restored to those that had lost the balance of 
their mind. Astonished at this transformation, E-nchiraketu, saluated 
his celestial guests, but still remained musing on the short span of S'akya 
Munirs life. The Buddhas, perceiving his anxiety, addressed him in the 
following manner, : “ O thou of noble birth, do not think that there is 
any one under the sun, who can measure the length of S'akya Munirs life. 
We know of no such person. It is easier to count the individual 
drops which fill the ocean, than to measure the long period of his 
existence. No one can form an idea of the period of a Jina’s life.” 

Then Devaputras of all conceivable forms, Yakshas, Nagas, Gan-, 
dharbas, and Brahmanas, such as Kaundilya and others, made their 
appearance in the assembly. They had heard the sound of ^akya 
Muni’s great Nirva:9,a. Kaundilya fell at the Lord’s feet, and asked of 
him a boon. The Lord remained silent. Then a scion of the race of 
Litsa, Sarvasattvapriyadarshana by name, with a presence of mind mira- 
culously obtained, answered for the Lord. He told Kaundilya that he 
was authorised by the Lord to grant him any boon that may he asked. 
Kaundilya asked for a very small fraction of the elements of which the 
Lord’s body was composed, to the extent even of a mustard seed, in order 
that he might worship it when the Lord would be away, and, thereby 
obtain the lordship of heaven. He said he knew that the Suvarna-prabhasa 
Sdtra would ensure that; but it was extremely difficult even for the 
S’ravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas to learn it, and so there was no easy 
method of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven, except the worship of the 
lord’s elements. The Litsakumara replied to him in the following terms ; 

The smallest fraction of the Lord’s elements, even to the extent of a 
mustard seed, would be recreated at a time when flowers of their own 
accord would cross the stream of the Ganges, when crows would grow 
red and cuckoos white, when the blackberry would grow to the size of 
a palm fruit, and date trees would bear the blossoms of mangoes.” 
Euchiraketu and the congregation were glad to perceive from this 
that the duration of S akya Munis’ life was immeasurable. 

' i III. — Euchiraketu dreamt a dream. He saw a kettle-drum made of 
gold, and bright as the sun, and assemblages of numberless Tathagatas 
and a Brahmai^a sounding itii H6 heard the gatha they were chanting 
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in harmony with the sound o£ the drum. Awakening' from his sleep 
Hucbiraketu proceeded to the lord at the Vulture peak and prayed. 

IV. — The prayer of Buchiraketu was as follows : 

“ Let the drum of Suvarna-prahhasa scare away the mundane pains 
of all sorts from, the three thousand regions ! May the people of this 
world be relieved from pains arising from vice, as well as those w-ho 
dwell in the region of Yama ! May they also be relieved from penury 

V. — The Lord related an anecdote to the family divinity (Kuladevata), 
of Bodhisattvas. He said, there lived in former days a king named 
Bhujendra, who prayed all the Tathagatas present, past and future, in the 
following manner : I salute the Jiuas ; I shall worship the Jina-saiigha ^ 
I shall worship the tranquil, the pacified, the pure, the great Muni, radiant 
with the lustre of gold.^^ 

VI. — The Lord continued, “ The principles of the absolute negation 
of existence have been explained at length in various Sutras. They are> 
as a matter of policy, now published in an abridged form., so that all 
creatures may learn how the body is nothing more than a deserted village. 
I now instruct you in the means of acquiring the knowledge of Nihility. 
The senses are like theivesin a battle-field. They know not each other, 
though they are in the same village. The sense of vision is running 
after form alone, that of audition after sound, that of smell after smell, of 
taste after taste, and of touch after touch. The fickle mind busies itself 
only with enjoyable objects. The mind, dwelling on the senses which are 
like theives in a battle-field, is never after the deserted village. The 
human body to wbieh the senses adhere is insentient — unsubstantial. It 
owes its origin to the residua of former perceptions. This material 
frame which creatures obtain in consequence of their doings in former 
existences is full of sputum, urine, fmces and worms. It is thrown away 
as a piece of wood at the end of life. Nonentity is the origin of every- 
thing. All animals and all the attributes of things have their origin 
in perception, through Avidya or false notions. Those attributes are 
sometimes existent, and sometimes non-existent. Therefore it is my 
opinion that these attributes are founded oi^ deceptive perception. Rend 
asunder, O Bhikshus, with the sword of true knowledge, the feeling, the 
six senses, the form, the name, the knowledge and notion, and hold 
fast the attributejof Bodhi which is grand non-existence.-'* 

Vli. — The Lord explained in the course of his conversation with 
Vais'ravana, Dhpitarash^ra, Virddhaka, and Virfipaksha^ the four great 
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MaharajaSj the merits of hearing, reading, and hearing on the person the 
great Sutra Suvarna-prahhasa. 

VIII. — The goddess Sarasvati, covering one of her shoulders with 
her outer garment, and placing her right knee on the ground, with folded 
hands asked the Lord^^s permission to wind up the net of illusions, spread 
round the chanter of the sutra (Dharmmabhaiiaka), to grant him the 
Dharani, and to show him the light of true knowledge. I shall, said 
she, restore the words or consonants that may have dropped from the 
great Sutra. I shall grant him the Dharani that his memory may not fail. 
I shall teach him the mode of holy bathing which will enable the great 
Sutra to endure for a long time on earth, sowing the seeds of immense 
good, which will enable numberless creatures to cultivate their intellect, to 
learn various S'astras, and to acquire immense merit."*^ The ritual of the 
bathing’ is thus given. Orris root, yellow orpiment, Trigonella cornlcidata, 
Sirisha, and decacia suma should be pounded when the Pushya asterism is 
on the ascendant, and a mystic formula is to be repeated a hundred times 
during the operation. Then a circle is to be drawn with cowdung, and 
the powder above described, with pearls, flowers and honey, is to be placed 
in it in a golden vessel. Pour righteous men and girls with suitable 
decorations are to he employed on the spot. The fume of fragrant 
resins and the consort of five musical instruments are indis];)ensahle 
to the ceremony. The golden vessel is to be decorated with parasols, 
standards and flags. Its boundaries are to be set by the recitation of 
the mantra Alee nayane hill hill gile hhile svdhd. Then the votary is 
to bathe, beliovitig in the Lord, and chanting the following mantra; 
Sugate bigate Vigatavati, &c. “ When a reciter, or hearer, or a writer of 
the Suvar^a-prShhasa will liave bathed in the aforesaid manner, I shall,” 
said the goddess, for his good remain with the Devas in the sky, and 
sweep away all sorts of diseases and distempers from his neighbourhood.” 
So saying the goddess sat aside. The Lord praised her determination, 
and Kaundilya extolled her good intentions, 

IX — 'Mahadevi saluted the lord, and said, I shall also, my Lord, 
servo such a Bhikshu. He shall be supplied with beds, , cushions, vest- 
ments and alms-howls. Those who will listen to the great Sutra will 
remain in the enjoyment of terrestrial and celestial happiness for millions 
and millions of kalpas. Wherever Eatna-kusumaguiiasagara-vaiddryya- 
kanaka giri-suvarna-k^nchana-ptabhasa-s'rf, a Tathagata, went, and 
wherever - he cast his eyes, there -all creatures obtained afliuenee at my 
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Iiancls. He sliall be worshipped. I shall, by the power of the great 
mantra Suvarna-prabhasa, increase the wealth of those that read it. 
Therefore those who desire wealth, should remember the following 
mantra — Pratipurnavare samantagate, &c. ; and prosjoerity will certainly 
present herself at the instant when in a vihara, or a forest, cushions, 
aromatics, flowers, &c., are placed in the midst of a circle made of cow- 
dung to his honour. 

X. — Mantras for the adoration of Tathagatas. 

XI. -— Driclha, the presiding goddess of the earth, then offered to 
make the country prosperous in which the great mantra would he either 
known or preached. The Lord was very glad. He said Any creature 
who would hear a line, nay a word, of the great mantra shall, after death, 
he born in the Trayastrius'a and other celestial regions. 

XII. — Sanjaya, the commander-in-chief of the Yakshas, who had 
twenty-eight great leaders under him, then offered to protect any one 
who would learn, or even hear one verse, nay one hemistich, of the great 
mantra Suvarna-prahhasa. He offered not only to protect him, but also 
to make him prosperous. 

XIII. — ^^Vheii the Lord was on the Gridhrakuta hill, Baladaketu 
asked his son Ruchiraketu, after he was anointed king, “ do you know 
the science of government known as Deveiidrasamaya Then, without 
waiting for a reply, ho proceeded, saying, I learnt it from, my father 
Varendra. Brahmendra first promulgated it on the mount Vajraprakara. 
Those kings are partial incarnations of the thirty-three Levarajas who 
protect the good and punish the vicious, and thereby establish virtue 
and destroy sin. No king should overlook crime, as such conduct is 
certain to increase vice, produce fraud and dissension, and court invasions 
from foreign powers. No king should displease the gods, for when the 
gods are angry, epidemics, bereavements, and invasions are suie to 
follow. Kings should be impartial, for if they have a predilection for 
sin, many will follow their example, cheating and fraud will increase, 
and the kings will be doomed to perdition. Therefore, my son, govern 
the kingdom according to the rules of the Deveudra-samayaraja 
Dharma.” The principles of "^ood government are detailed at consider- 
able length. 

XIV. — Susambhava was a king when Eatnas'ikha was the Lord of 
the earth. His capital was Jiuendraghosha. Once he saw in a dream 
Batnochchaya, a reciter of religion; reciting the great Sdtra, He awoke^ 
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went in searcli o£ him, and found him repeating the great mantra in. 
his house. The king heard it, and was purified. 

XV. — ^Whenever a householder, or a woman of family, may be 
desirous of obtaining the knowledge of Buddhas, past, present and future, 
and of worshipping the Lord, he or she should hear and preach the 
great mantra Suvarna-prabhasa. 

XVI. — Bodhisattva-samuchehaya, a KuladevatS, asked the Lord why 
the ten thousand Devaputras headed by Jvalanananta were instructed, by 
the Lord in the Bodhi knowledge immediately on their arrival at the 
monastery from the Trayastrinsa healren ? Three of these obtained the 
knowledge of perfect Bodhi. In one of the innumerable past kalpas, a good 
man named Euchiraketu flourished in the region named Suvariiaprabhasita, 
and there obtained perfect knowledge. Suvarnaratnakaraehhatrakuta and 
Suvariiiajambudhvaja-kanchatiabha flourished in succession in the region 
called Virajadhvaja. They preached and established the good religion in 
that region. After the demise of the last, a young man, named Rupyaketu, 

i obtained the knowledge. But none of those Devaputras ever renounced 
Uhe world, nor were they proficient in the six paramitas, how was it then 
I that they were able to acquire the knowledge ? The Lord said they were 
’votaries of Suvarna-prabhasa, and that was the secret of their success. 

XVII. — In one of the innumerable past kalpas a Tathagata, named 
Ratnashkha, was born. After his demise, when the good religion was 
renounced by men, there was born a king, named Sures'varaprabha. He 
had a banker named Jatindhara, a man well versed in the knowledge of 
the pulse and of all the branches of the science of medicine. He had 
a son named Jalavahana, who was very handsome and accomplished. 
During the reign of the irreligious king Sures'varaprabha his subjects 
were afflicted with various diseases. The only medical assistance pro- 
curable was from Jatindhara, who was extremely old, blind, and unable 
to move a step without support. Jalavahana was deeply afflicted by 
the sufferings of these men. Ho learned the science of medicine from his 
father, and then cured his neighbours of their disorders. 

XVIII. — Jalavdhana had two sons, Jaldmbara and Jalagarbha, 
by his only wife Jalambugarbha. When* he was passing in company 
with his sons by a tank inhabited by ten thousand fishes, it was on the 
point of being dried up. The presiding deity of the tank half dis- 
covering herself before the physician, implored his assistance to protect 
the lives of the fishes. Jala.vdhana>.' finding no water in the vicinity, 
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plucked leaves and branches, and threw them on the water, so that 
the small quantity of water in it may be protected from the scorching 
heat of the sun. He found at a great distance a river named Jalagama ; 
hut he was sorely distressed for want of means to convey the water. 
At last he succeeded in procuring twenty elephants from the king 
S tires'’ varaprahha. By the help of these elephants he filled the tank 
with water, and supplied the fishes with plenty of food. When the fishes 
were made all comfortable, Jalavahana, standing knee deep in the water, 
offered a prayer to the Lord, and begged that whoever hears the Lord^s 
name at the time of death may be born in the Trayastrinsa heaven. 
With this prayer he repeated the mantra — Namastasmai bhagavate 
ratna-sikhinc, &e. He then taught the fishes some of the most abstruse 
doctrines of the Buddhist religion, and returned home. The fishes died 
that very night, and were born in the aforesaid heaven. Sures' varaprahha, , 
in one of his subsequent existences was Dandapani, Jatindhara was S'uddho- 
dana, Jaldmbugarhha was Gopa, Jalavdhana was the Lord himself, 
Jaldmhara and Jalagarbha were Bahula and Ananda. The ten thousand 
Hevaputras with Jvalanananta for their chief, who were blessed with the 
Samhodhi knowledge, were the fishes that had heard the name of the 
Lord Batnas'ikhi from the Lord, and the divinity of the waters was the 
goddess Bodhisattva Samuchchaya, at whose request the Lord gave the 
above explanations. 

XIX. — A Bodhisattva should sacrifice his owu body for the good 
of others. The Lord iu the course of his perambulation through the 
country of the Panchalas, entered a forest. He sat upon a grass plot, 
aud struck the earth with the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet. 
Thereupon a great stupa made of gold, rubies, sapphires and precious 
stones rose like an aparition. The Lord ordered Xnanda to open the 
doors of the stnpa. j^nanda opened them, and found bones covered over 
with joins. The Bhikshus honoured them with salutation at the command 
of the Lord, and then the Lord, at the request of j^nanda, gave the 
following history of the holy bones. ‘'‘There lived formerly a king 
named Maharatha. He had three sons, Mahapranada, Mahadeva and 
Mahasattvav^n. The king went to the forest. Rambling about bis sons 
chanced to come to a secluded part of the forest. There they found a 
tigress who had by her side good looking cubs about seven or eight days 
old, but she looked sorely distressed for want of food, for she seemed to 
have had none since their birth. Mahadeva .asked, “who is there-* that 
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can sacrifice his ownself for this poor tigress, so furnishoti^ atul in so much 
distress.” ; ■ ■ 

]\Iahasattvuriin replied, It is indeed difficult for us, self-seekings 
narrow-minded mortals, to sacrifice ourselves for the good of others ; 
hut to great minds who are bent upon doing good to others at any risk, 
it is a task of no great difficulty.^’ So saying he thought within himself 
that a better opportunity for offering his body, so full of impurities, in the 
cause of others, might not arrive in the course of his life. So musing 
he hade adieu to his brothers, and offered his body to the tigress. His 
mind was full of hope. He thought he would obtain Bodhi knowledge, 
have sympathy for all, and prove the means of saving millions from 
dangers of the mundane life. The tigress recognised a great Bodhi- 
sattva in him, and did not touch his body. The Bodhisatva thought 
the tigress was to8 weak to kill him, and so, cutting his own throat 
with a piece of bamboo, fell before her. She despatched his flesh and 
blood almost in no time. The princes were surprised at the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that actuated their brother, and went admiring home to tell 
the mournful news to their father. The whole royal family was in mourn- 
ing, and came to the spot where lay the earthly remains of the magnani- 
mous soul. After loud lamentations, the king caused the hones to be buried 
in golden boxes, and raised a stupa upon them. 

“ I am, O Ananda, the prince Mahasattvavan. I obtained by means 
of these hones the great Bodhi knowledge which nothing can equal.” 

XX. — ^Theu a large number of Bodhisattvas, with folded hands, 
pi’aised Suvarna-ratnakara-ehhatraketii in the following words : “ Thou 
hast, O Lord, sacrificed thy body which was more brilliant than gold. 
Thy limbs are shining gold. Thou art as it wore a golden mountain.” 
Then Buchiraketu praised the Lord in the following terms : “Thou art 
the true one, 0 great Muni. Thou hast on thee the signs of a hundred 
merits. Thou hast a thousand beauties. Thou art adorned with various 
accomplishments, &c., &e. 

XXI. — ^This chapter opens with an address by a Kuladevata, hut 
the concluding part of it is wanting. 
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^ ^ ■47^ra-r?(^^^2r<T^?r 

'^T^FEIT ’5? 'H’^Tt^rrm i 

1 f^sriret ^rfw^iiffr i;f^ ! 

End. ^sr ^3iWRT^^r^jsir«r i ^^rm 

¥r^ w grf^fiT I ?;^??tr=^^ 5ff3rwT!^TT???5rr%'^ 


No. B.19. 

SV AYAMBHTJ-PURAN A. 

Substance, paper, 17 X 4ii inches. Folia, 1G3. Lines on each page, 8. 
Extent in s^lokas, 5,055. Character, Newari. Bate, ? Apparently old. 

■ Verse. Incorrect. 

A poetical account o£ the manifestation of Svayambhu or Adi 
Buddha in Nepal, and of the origin of that country. The work belongs 
to the class called Vyakarana or descriptive, and is written principally in 
the Anushtup metre, as Puranas usually are. There seem to exist, or to 
have existed, two recensions of the work, one an abridgment {laghii), and 
the other the full or elaborated one {vri/tat) . The codex under notice 
contains the latter. It is divided into eight chapters, and extends to five 
thousand s'lokas. Its author is Manjus'ri, who lived in the early part j 
of the 10th century. In every detail the work is a counterpart of the ' 
Hindu Maliatmyas, of which so many are affiliated to the Hindu PuiAnas, 
and, like them, is strictly local in character, being unknown beyond the 
limits of Nepal. According to Hodgson the work has the alternative 
name of Sambhu Parana. It appears not to have been translated into 
the Chinese language. 

Contents: Ci-rAPTER I. — The scene is laid in the Bodhimandapa at 
Buddha Gaya, and the principal interlocutors are the Bodhisattvas JayasTf 
and Jines'vari. The latter, desirous of attaining the BoiUisamvu'm (a 
religious observance leading to Bodhi knowledge), asks the former as to the 
best means for its attainment. The former advises him to have recourse 
82 ' , ■’ ' : - ■ ; ; 


to tbe Poshadha ceremony,* which should be performed in a place of pil- 
grimage, in a Vihara, in the temple of Sugata, in a chaitya, or in any 
place honoured with the image of a Buddha. But the best place for its 
performance,-” says he, “is Svayambhu-kshetra, where its performance is 
invariably attended with the best results.-’^ Questioned about the origin 
of the place Jayas'ri relates what, he said, he had heard on the subject as 
related by Upagupta to As'oka. According to this account this sacred 
place is situated on the crest of a hill called Gosrihga. In the Satya 
Yuga it was called Padmagiri, on account of its have borne five lotuses 
made of jewels. In the Treta age it was called Vajrakuta, because it was 
the abode of holiness. In the Dvapara epoch it was called Gos'rifiga, 
because it had the appearance of a bulFs horn. In the present Kali a.g'e 
it is called Gopuchchha, because it is long like a cow^s tail. Svayambhu 
is kept concealed under stones, in order that bad men in this sinful 
age may not destroy the pure element of religion. A chaitya has been 
raised over the place where he lies hidden. 

Once on a time S'dkya Muni, after showing various miracles to all 
creatures at Jetavana, wentto the mountain of Svayambhu. Devas, Gand- 
harvas, Yakshas, etc. came to welcome him. They honoured him with 
profuse worship. He saw Svayambhu and the chaitya over it studded with 
gems, and having a golden wheel attached. Maitreya questioned him about 
the origin of Svayambhu. In reply, the Lord told him that he was, in 
the Bhadra Kalpa, when the life of men lasted for eighty thousand years, 
born as Satyadharma, the son of Bandhuman, the king of Bandhumati, 
His mother obtained Buddhahood. He became a disciple of Vipas'yi_ 
who used to live under a Patala tree. There was at that time a large 
square lake measuring 7 croshas, and named Kalihrada. The author 
then gives a long account of the merits of this lake. 

Chapter II. — After the emancipation of Lord Vipas'yi there was 
a king named Arupa, in the city of the same name. His son S'ikhi ob- 
tained Buddhahood, and the Lord was his disciple under the name of 
Kshemaraja. It was at that time that a lotus was found to spring up 
in the Kalihrada. It was as large as the wheel of a chariot. It had 
ten thousand golden petals. It had diamonds above, pearls below, and 
rubies in the middle. Its pollen consisted of jewels. Its seed-lobes 
were gold, and stalks lapis-lazuli. In its centre sat a crystal figure, one 
cubit high. That figure was Svayambhu, 


III. — In answer to the question o£ Maitreya as to the period when 
Kalihrada dried up and became dryland, the Lord said, After the 
Nirvana of Lord S'ikbi, when man^slife extended to sixty thousand years, 
there was a celebrated king. His son Vis'vahhu performed a great Sam adhi 
under a S'ala tree. He obtained Bodhi knowledge. He had a disciple in 
Parvata, a celebrated king. Lord Vis'vahhu, in company with Parvata and 
all his disciples, came to visit the shrine of Svayambhu. At this time there 
arrived Manjudeva, the king of the mount Manjus'ri in China, with two of 
his wives, Varada and Mokshada. The mount Manjus'ri was anciently 
known as Panchas'irsha, from its having had five peaks made of diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies and lapis-lazuli respectively. Manj udeva, finding 
the tank full of monstrous aquatic animals, and the temple of Svayambhu 
almost inaccessible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on the 
southern side of the lake. He opened the valleys of Kapotala, Gandhavati, 
Mrigasthali, Gokania, Varaya, and Indravati in succession. The waters 
of the lake rushed through these openings, leaving dry land at the 
bottom. Manjus'ri excavated a lake at the south of Gandhavati, and 
the side of Kalihrada was made into a mountain by throwing mud 
on it. He then excavated on the top of the mountain a lake named 
Padmagiri. Its site is called Upachhanda, which is one of the ten 
most sacred Pithas. It has a temple of the goddess Khaganana. 

IV. — In the next kalpa, when man's life extended to four thousand 
years, after the Nirvana of Lord Vis'vahhu, a Brahmana, named Kra- 
kuchchhanda, was born in the city of Kshemavati. He performed 
austerities on a grass plot under a s'irisha tree {Acacia nrim), and ob- 
tained Bodhi knowledge. The Lord was one of his disciples under the 
name of Jyotihpala. Krakuchchhanda preached the good religion to all 
creatures. He remained for some time in Padmagiri, in Nepal, and 
then proceeded with all his disciples to the inaccessible peak of the 
S'ankhagiri. In one of the largest of its caves he preached the good 
religion. He found that a number of Brahmanas, with Guiiadhvaja for 
their chief, a number of Kshatriyas with Abhayandada for their chief, 
and many Vais'yas and S'fidras, eager to obtain the Bodhi knowledge. 
After their heads had been shaved and nails pared, he made them enter 
the Pravraya. To them the Lord pointed out the rules of Poshadha- 
vrata. The votary should every day implore the protection of the three 
jewels Buddhamandala, Dharmama^dala, and Sanghamandala. He 
should salute his spiritual guide, and honour the Buddhas in all the ten 
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quariei’s. The acceptance of anything not given^ conduct contrary to 
the rules of Brahmueharya, drinking, dancing, singing, llower wreaths, 
perfume, unguents, ornaments of gold and silver, high bedsteads, and 
untimely meals are forbidden to a Bhikshu when engaged in this rite, 
liicoiitinenco is specially reprehensible. A Bhikshu who fails in the 
observance of these rules is doomed to perdition. If he succeeds in their 
observance, he obtains the five experiences, vk., divine vision, divine 
audition, the knowledge of other's thoughts, remembrance of previous 
existences, and the power of working miracles. Then he preached the 
thirty-seven virtues. These are, four caus*cs of niemoiy, four Samprahan- 
kas, four points of miracle, five senses, five strengths, seven accessories 
to Bodhi, and eight secondary means. 

The Lord then expounded the 27 virtues relating to Pukodhi. 
These are: Ist, The four causes of memory including the causes of 
the memory of matter, of feeling, of mind, and religion. 2nd, The four 
Samprahanakas, including the protection of merit already produced, pro- 
duction of new merits, destruction of prosperity, and the production of 
prosperity. 3rd, The four miraculous powers, including the superhuman 
power in meditation, in cogitation, in the settlement of points in dispute, 
and in strenuous exertion. 4<th, The five senses including reverence, wisdom, 
concentration of mind, memory, and strenuous exertion. 5th, The five 
strengths including the power to emancipate, to protect, to meditate, to 
pardon, and to know. 6th, The seven accessories to Bodhi, including 
memory, accumulation of merit, love, exertion, purity, concentration, and 
resignation. 7th, The eight secondary means including perfect vision, 
perfect resolution, perfect speech, perfect work, perfect living, perfect 
exercise, perfect memory, and perfect concentration. A Bhikshu should 
abstain from the following ten vicious acts; viv.., killing animals, 
accepting things not given, deception, wilful misrepresentation, wicked- 
ness, cruelty, prevarication, spiritual ignorance, mischievous intention, and 
false vision. 

The Lord Krakuehchhanda spoke in high terms of the river Vag- 
mati which is as holy as the Gafiga, and which was produced from certain 
/ ; drops of waters which fell from the fingers of Tathagatas by the 
; superhuman power of Vajrasattva. Then Vajrasattva, by the order 
of the Lord, threw half the quantity of the hair and parings of nails 
' of the Bhikshus who had been ordained there, on the top of the mountain 
S'afikha, and lo, there came into, existence a river named Kes'dvatf, emer- 
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sioii in the water of which washes away all sorts of sins arising* out of 
anger, envy and folly. The other half of the hair and parings of nails 
were thrown on the top of the mount S'ahkha, and it remained there, 
and looked like a large number of ehaityas. 

After the departure of the Lord Krakuchchhanda from hi epal, S vayam- 
hhu produced eight Vitaragas, or holy men who had mastered their passions. 
They exist there, and grant happiness and prosperity to all creatures. These 
are, (1) Man ilinges' vara, who grants increase of longevity to men. He 
lives in the vicinity of the valley on the river Maniehiida. This river was 
anciently Eohinf. It derives its present name from Lord Manichuda^s 
granting the jewel from his head to his suitors, on its banks. (2) Go- 
kaiuies'vara, in Gokarina on the Vagmati, where it falls from the moun- 
tain j he grants increase of fame. (3) Kites'vara, on the crest of the 
mountain Cham in the vicinity of Svelahrada ; he grants increase of merit. 

(4) Kumhhes'vara, in Kumhhatirtha ; he grants increase of knowledge, 

(5) Phanigarttes'vara, in Phanigartta on the Godavari j he grants increase 
of happiness. (6) Phaniliuges vara, in Joytirlinga; he grants increase 
of fame in the valley of Phanis'ita. (7) Gauclbes'vava, on the peak of 
Gandhavati; he grants increase of wealth. (8) Vikrames' vara, near the 
river Vikramastbala ; he grants increase of progeny. Thus, by the power 
of Svayambhu and Manjudeva, villages, cities and capitals were founded 
from the crest of the mount S'aiikha down to the Chintamahitirtha. The 
country has a rectangular shape. It is hounded on the north, by the 
Vdgmati, on the east by the Kes'avati, on the sooth by the mountain 
S'aukha, and on the west by Ragumahjari. Dhannakara, a king of 
China, was anointed its king, and he governed it wisely as his own 
kingdom, 

V — The Lord gave the following enumeration of the holy places 
for ablution in, or near, the Vagmati river, detailing the meritorious conse- 
quences of bathing in them. (1) In the Vagmati there is a serpent named 
Raktanga. (2) At the conlfuence of the Vagmati with the Maradaraka 
is S'aiita-tirtha, which cures diseases. (3) At its confluence with the 
Manirohini is S'aukara-tirtba, emersion in which brings health and peace. 
(4) At its confluence with the Rajamanjari is Bdja-tirtha, emersion 
in which gives health and regal power. (5) At the confluence of the 
KesVati with the Vimalavati is Manorama-tirtha ; and the serpent Kar- 
burakulis'a of that place grants clothes, ke. (6) At the confluence of the 
Kesavati with Bhadra is Nirmala-tirtha, and the serpent Upanalaka of 
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the place is the destroyer of sin. (7) At the confluence of the Kes'avati 
with the Svarnavati is Nidhanak’a; the serpents Nauda and Upananda 
of which place grants wealth and corn. (8) At the confluence of Kes'a- 
vati with Papanasini is Jnana-tirtha ; the serpent S'vetasubhranaga of 
that place is the giver of happiness. (9) The confluence of the Kes'avati 
and the Vagnaati is known as the Chintamani-tirtha^ and the serpent 
Vdruna of that place fulfils all human desires. (10) The confluence of 
the Vagmati with the Ratnavati is known as the Ramodaka-tirtha. The 
, serpent Padma of that place grants love and enjoyment. (11) The 
confluence of the Vagmati with the Charumati is known as Sulakshana- 
tirtha. The serpent Padma of this place is the granter of fortune. 
The confluence of the Vagmati with the Prahhavati is known as Jaya- 
tirtha, which grants wealth and beauty and destroys enemies. 

Then the Lord proceeded to give the names of twelve other places 
of pilgrimage of a secondary character. They are resorted to on parti- 
cular conjunctions (yogas.) These are^ (1) Analifiga; (2) Manis'ild; 
(3) Gotravali; (4) Nadikrikantha; (5) Mata; (6) Machchhamukha; (7) 
Hl^ti; (8) ISTavalifiga; (9) Kakes'vara; (10) Techapa; (11) Vagis'vara; 
(12) — The merits of bathing in these tirthas are the same as those of the 
pools mentioned before. There are other holy bathing places. For instance 
the cataract of the Vagmati named Dari. There is a she- serpent named 
Sundari at Dari who fulfils all desires. On particular conjunctions the 
worship of Agastya^ after bathing in the lake of the same name^ conduces 
to the welfare of men. The worship of Ananta, on certain conjunctions 
like the Kumbha Safikranti, after the emersion in the lake Ananta, adds to 
wealth. The worship of Tara^, after bathing in the lake Tara on the day 
of Vrisha Safikranti^ fulfils human desires. The worship of Avaloki- 
tes'vara after emersion in the river Kapotara^ which takes its rise from the 
opening of Kalihrada, saves human souls from perdition. The ten lords 
''' ( of the ten quarters^ Brahma, Krishna with Radhika and other milkmaids 
^ went on pilgrimage to these tirthas. 

VI. — Maitreya asked the Lord why was Svayamhlui called Vagi- 
s'vara, and how the place became the abode of Devas and holy places ? The 
Lord said, In ancient times in the Bhadra Kalpa, when mau^s life extended 
to thirty thousand years, Kanaka, the son of the priest of the king of 
Sobhavati, obtained Buddhahpod under a Dumbilya tree, under the name 
of Sudharmaraja. I was then . a disciple of Kanaka. Lord Kanaka 
went with, all his disciples to, Nepal on pilgrimage to Svayamhhti. Just 
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at tliis time, a Bhiksliu, named Dharmas'dmitra^ came to ISTepal witli a 
view to proceed to China to learn from Manjjudeva the explanation of the 
Namasafigiti and the meaning of the twelve letters. In his northward 
journey from the temple of Svayambhu he chanced to meet a cultivator 
driving his plough drawn by a tiger and a lion. The farmer welcomed 
him; requested him to halt with him for a night; and then to proceed to 
China which waS; he said, a yearns journey from the place. Then he 
caused the tiger and the lion to disappear in order to produce in the 
stranger's mind the impression that the land was ploughed by gods. 
This piece of ground so ploughed is called Jnanabhumi. Dharmasrimitra 
had come to the mount Manjus'ri; the 'Nepalese residence of Manjudeva; 
where in the morning he discovered his host to be no less a person 
than Manjudeva himself. The wonder of the Bhikshu knew no 
bounds. Manjudeva; as a preliminary to his obtaining the explanations; 
made him perform the ceremony of Abhisheka in the following manner : 
The essence of Svayambhu was a circle. A circle was drawn with a 
radius of either one or ten or a thousand cubits measuring two spans 
each. It was decorated with eight squares of various colours. It had 
many openings. The Bhikhsu sat at the centre of the circle; and per- 
formed worship, contemplating in his mind the picture of Manjudeva with 
his wives. After the ceremony was over; Manjudeva instructed him in the 
explanation of the Namasahgiti; and initiated him in the mysteries of 
the twelve letters. The twelve letters are compounds of a and i. 
By means of these letters all languages, all s'astras, and even the Vedas 
are produced." 

VII. — Why was Svayamhlni concealed under stones, and who ^ 
raised the ehaitya for Svyambliu? In answer to these questions the 
Lord gave the following explanation : In that very Bhadra Kalpa when 
man's life extended to twenty thousand years, Kas'yapa, the son of a 
learned Brahmana of Varanasi, obtained Buddhahood under a pipal 
(Nyagrodha) tree. From Lord Kas'yapa the city of Varanasi is called 
Kas'i. I was then, under the name of Jyotiraja, a di.sciple of Kas'yapa. 
Lord Kas'yapa went to Nepal to worship Svayambhu. Thence he 
went to Sumeru, where he was greatly honoured hy Indra and other 
gods and goddesses. From Sumeru his journey was extended to Trayas- 
trihs'a, where he preached the good religion to his mother, and he 
ultimately chose it for his residence. Manjudeva, in company with his 
wives, who may be compaired to Kes'ini and Upakes'im, desirous of 
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koeping constant company with the Lord, left his material frame’ behind, 
and in a celestial form proceeded to Trayastrihs''a. The place where his 
ashes fell is known as Patachchaitya or the Palling Temple. Devas and 
Asnras, who were on the mount Puchchhagra, called it Pnehehhagra 
ehaitya. 

In the walled city of Gauda which had only one gate, Viravati was 
the presiding diety. Prachandadeva, the king of Gauda, having 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son S'aktideva, devoted himself 
for a long time to the service of the goddess Viravati, The fame 
of Svayambhu Kshretra as a holy place reached him there. He at 
once directed his steps towards the place. He renounced the world, 
and became a Bhikshu, under the name of S antikara. A short time be- 
fore this, Vajrasattva, fearing that wicked men in the Kaliyuga, would 
steal away the jewels of Svayambhu and destroy his image, concealed him 
under a slab of stone. S'antikara saw Svayambhu lying concealed. He 
placed a large piece of precious stone upon it, which Vajrasattva per- 
forated in thirteen different places, so that any offerings in gold and 
silver may fall on Svayambhd^s head, like so many flowers. VisVakarma, 
at the req_uest of the S'antikara, built a ehaitya upon it. A ehaitya was 
also raised on the remains of Manjudeva on the mount Puchchhagra. 
The residence of Manjudeva was also honoured with a similar ehaitya. 
S'antikara consecrated all these chaityas. He also built five temples. 
(1) In the first of these he placed the image of Mahdvira, the giver of 
peace and final beatitude. This temple, facing the east, and extending 
from north to south, had only one entrance, and was divided into five 
apartments. (2) The second temple was situate to the south-east of 
the temple of Svayambhii. It was called Vasupuri, and was dedicated 
. ^to Vasundhara, the giver of plenty. (3) To the south-west of Svayam- 
,|bhu was the temple of Vayupuri, dedicated to Vayu, animal sacri lice to 
.whom frees one from transmigration into a bird’s life. (4<) The fourth was 
.y|the temple of Agnipuri, sacred to Agni, by offering flesh and wine to 
Vhom one escapes from fire. The fifth temple was Nagapurf, consecrated 
to Varuna and other Nagas, by offering the five j^roductions of a cow 
(Panehagavya) to whom a man attains peace and health, and gets copious 
rain. S’&utikara placed the images of the following gods all round the 
place. On the south of S'dntipura he placed Prithuhhairava ; to the east of 
Svayambhii Abhairavabali ; a short way down the hill to the cast, Tejohhai- 
rava j to the south-west of the mountain, Vayubhairava ; to the west of the 
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mountain^ Khabhairava j to the east, S'linyahliairava ; to the west of 
Svayambhu, Haritidevi facing the east; to the east of the niountaiii 
Ekariaga, in the centre Kalinaga. Two Ganes'as were placed in the 
forest region on the mountain, one facing the south, the other facing the 
west. Beyond these, at the foot of the mountain, were placed four circles 
(Mandalas — Buddhist railings?) 

VIII. — There was a continuous drought for seven years in Nepal. 
The drought brought on a famine. The people were dying of starvation. 
At the request of the king G unakama, S antikara undertook to allay 
the famine. He drew the figure of a lotus with eight petals, and invoked 
theNagas. They came. In the centre of the lotus sat Yaruna, of a white 
colour, with two hands and seven hoods. On the eastern petal came the 
blue coloured Ananta ; on the southern petal, Padmaka of the colour of 
a lotus stalk, with five hoods ; on the western petal, the saf ron coloured 
Takshaka, with nine hoods ; on the northern Yasuki, green, with seven 
hoods ; on the south-west S'ankha, green ; on the north-west Kullka, white, 
with thirty hoods ; on the north-east the gold-coloured Mahapadma with 
as many hoods. But the blue coloured Karkata, who was to have sat on 
the south-eastern petal, did not come. At the command of S antikara 
king Guntikama brought him, against his will, from his retreat in the 
Lake Adhara to the south of the Gandhavati, by main force. S antikara 
worshipped these Nagas, and they sent a copious shower. S'antikara, 
with the blood extracted from the bodies of serpents, painted the 
figures of these Nagas as seated on a lotus, and placed the picture in a 
city, named Nagapura, founded on the occasion, and consecrated it. 
The worship of the Nagas in this form was declared to he an antidote 
to famines and droughts. The Nagas were then dismissed, and Nepal 
was blessed with copious rain and plenty. Gunakama, in his old age, 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son Narendra, and renounced the 
world. By constantly worshipping Svayambhu and S'antikara he ob- 
tained, after death, the blessed region named Sukhavati. S'antikara 
performed a meritorious Samadhi named Asphalana, and, excavating a 
large cave, a Yojana in extent, to the east of S'antipura, remained there, 
like Gayas'irsha, having in his left hand the jewel named Chintamaaii, 
the giver of food and clothing at the holder^s desire, and in his right hand 
the waterpot named Chintamani, having a tree of the same name behind 
him. The cave was known as Gunagartta. It is a holy place ; it grants 
wealth and prosperity; and one is sure to obtain success and attain final 
33 
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liealitude by repeating’ sacred mantras here. It is still the belie!: in the 
ncig’hbonrhood that S'antikara rose again from bis meditation as V'ajra- 
sattva^ and preached the relighn which alone can g^vaiifc final beatitude. 

The Lord gave the following account of the future condition of 
Nepal : There will arise in the easL on the north-east of Kales' varaj 

on the trunk of a Champaka tree, a golden Lokes' vara, named Harivahana, 
facing the west. Brahmanas and others will worship him under the 
name of Narayaiia. Long after this, there will arise on the Vagraati, 
in the valley of Mugasthata, a Lokes Vara, the subduer of the three 
regions, facing the south surrounded by Hari Kara, Hiranya- 
garbha and others. Him the people will worship under the name of 
Pus'upati. Long after that, during the reign of Yakshamalla, there will 
arise a Lokariatha in the place of Yamales'vara. Tor in the future there 
will arise on the Gandhavati, to the south of GaiidhesVara, a red coloured 
Lokes Vara, named Khasarpa, facing the north. Later tlian that, during 
the reign of Narendradeva, there will be a continuous drought extending 
over a period of twelve years. Narendradeva will worsliip the Lokes'- 
varas by the advice of Bandhudatta. He will bring LokesVara from the 
mount Kapota, and perform the ceremony of drawing the car. When 
the S aiva religion will be introduced in Nepal there will he a famine. 
The names here given, clearly show that the Parana is not more than 
four or five hundred years old. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a connected and interesting narrative 
taken from the Svayambhu Purana, of the origin of Nepal in his ' Essays,^ 
pp. 115. But the standpoint from which he surveyed his subject was 
different from mine, and his version contains several short extracts which 
I have omitted. 

Beginning. ^ 

ll 

v». . ' ®V 
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^3^'%TSS¥5^=«K »T# II 

^^'SJTQ[^3I^m; 3f^** I 

^TTWr^ ^tJK; tfl^T^: TiR^f TT^ IJ 

^wr vi'^r i 

^^^rT’qfsfSTTHiJ^ ^sl^m^^Tt’aWJ 11 
End. rTWi's^'^fw^T^s^ i 

•qtiwf’cf^f^ira! 11 

s^ffr%r $ifH53T^ sffiiTsI 1 

ww ’TKT'oS gfn’JfHi ^m<i 11 

■* 'J <N 

33W«^# f 

■jj’^t: si%^?5r 11 

Colophon. i;ffr sTRi^^n^t-'-j; qf^^^iiHs | 

No. B. 33. 

TARA'SHTOTTARASfATA-NAMA-STOTEA. 

frT^Eg>TR:3i??5=fm^^J7 r 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7f x 22 inches. Eolia, 7. Lines on a page, 
6, E-xtent in slokas, 70. Date, ? Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

One luindred and eight epithets strung together in the form of a 
hymn in praise of a, goddess named Ekajata Arya Tara or simply Tara, 
who is the counterpart of the Hindu goddess of the same name. The by ran 
is .alleged to have been Imparted by .Avalokita Bodhisattva to Vajrapani 
Bodhisattva, and is intended to be worn as an amulet to avert evils 
proceeding from thieves, war, fire, lions, water, elephants, tigers, noxious 
animals generally, and other causes. Bhikshus were much exposed to these 
ill their peregrinations, and Vajrapaj^-i wanted a ready means of overcom- 
ing them. It is obviously an imitation of Hindu hymns of the kind, of 
which there are a great many extant. The Hindus usually in-efer 108 
to iOO epithets. The Muhammadans have also sex^eral hymn.s of tlie 
same kind. They call them in Arabic ^ or the most 



comely names of God.” The number of epithets employed by them 
is 33, 99, or 990, according* to the number of beads in their rosary. 
The usual number is 99. 
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No. B. Sa. 

TATHAGATA-GUHYAKA alias GUHYA-SAMAGHA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 12 x 3mch.es. Folia, 118. Lines on each page, 5. 
Extent in slokas, 1,100. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 919. Appearance, 
old. Prose. Corrupt. 

A ritualistic work belonging to the class Tantra, and treating o£ 
various esoteric rites and mantras, ’dwelling largely on the peculiar marks 
that are charaeteristie o£ the body of a Tathagata, and on various forms 
of meditation. It is written partly in Gatlia verse, and partly in Sanskrit 
prose, and is divided into eighteen chapters. 

As a Tantric composition of the esoteric kind, it has all the charac- 
teristics of the worst specimens of S'akta works of that type. The 
professed object, in either case, is devotion of the highest kind — absolute 
and unconditional — at the sacrifice of all worldly attachments, wishes 
and aspirations ; but in working it out theories are indulged in and 
practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting and horrible that 
human depravity could think of, and compared to which the worst 
specimens of Holiwell Street literature of the last century would appear • 
absolutely pure. A shroud of mystery alone serves to prevent their true 
characters being seen, but divested of it works of the description would 
deserve to be burnt by the common hangman. Looking at them philo- 
sophically the great wonder is that even a system of religion so pure ^ 
and so lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism could be made to ally itself 
with such pestilent dogmas and practices. The chapters of the work are, 
as is usually the case with the Taiitras, called Patalas, and the similitude 
is carried out in every respect. The first chapter opens with details 
about various kinds of Samadhi or meditation appropriate for the higher 
order of the Buddhist clergy. The second gives directions as to the 
mode in which Buddha is to be reflected upon. The third and the fourth 
describe various kinds of diagrams and mystical figures necessary to be 
drawn when engaged in the worship of Buddha. In the fifth are 
detailed the characteristics and qualifications necessary for a neophyte 
to undertake certain forms of secret worship, and among the practices 
enjoined which promote the attainment of perfection, debauchery of the 
most bestial character, not even excepting mothers, sisters and daughters. 
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js reckoned as most essential.* These are follo\Tcd by an account of 
ho'iv, during- the height of meditation in the case of perfect devotees; 
the crown of their head bursts open, and rays of light issue therefrom. 
Certain prayers to be addressed by Bodhisattvas to Bhagavan are also 
given. 

The sixth is devoted to secret manrras, like the Vija mantras of 
the Tantras, to meditation of mystic diagrams, and to training necessary 
■for such meditation. The most appropriate food for devotees while 
engaged in this worship is said to he the flesh of elephants, horses and 
dogs,t to the exclusion of rice. The means of attaining perfection, 
described in the next chapter, are not to be austerity, privations and 
painful rigorous observances, but the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
the world, j: and the way in which some of the pleasures are desuribed 
' is simply revolting. § 

The eighth opens with a hymn, by Batnaketii, in praise of Bhaga- 
van, and then gives the ritual of. the worship aforesaid. The ninth is 
devoted to the ritual of the worship of Vajradhara, the diagrams, the 
forms of meditation, and the secret mantras required for the same. The 
tenth is a dialogue between Tatb^gata and Vajradhara, in coarse of 
which the latter explains the details of adoration with a secret mantra 
called MaM-d(l(lhi-p'ail(iy'aka-manira, or that which grants the highest 
transcendental powers. In the next, Tathagafca explains the mystery of 
the sacred syllables om, dA, Aim, and the uses thereof. This is followed, 
in the next chapter, hy instructions as to the rituals to he observed in. 
performing pai'tieular kinds of meditations and the rewards derivable 
therefrom. All castes and cla-sses are declared to be fit for the per- 
jforroance of such meditations, provided they follow the rules. The 
subject is continued in the next in which p/ia or silent recitations of 
mantras of various kinds are enjoined. These recitations may be aceom- 
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plisliod by tlie body {Imyajipa), by speech {vngjdpa), by the mind 
{chltlajCipa), by the passions [rdgajapa), and by other means. 

The fifteenth section is particularly disgusting' in its details, as it 
describes the adoration of Buddha through damsels of twelve years of 
age, daughters of Chandalas, dancing' women, and other low castes, and 
by observances of rituals of the most revolting kind. Daily intereour.se 
with daughters of the Chaiidala caste iu out of the way places is deemed 
an essential of the highest importance,* and particular stress is laid on 
their personal eh arms, f A variety of mantras are given for the purpose 
of these adorations, and also incantations and charms for curing diseases, 
for causing hallucination or death, for acquiring superhuman powers, and 
for other purposes. The mantras are of the usual type, formed of the 
mystic syllables, om, hum, hah, ah, &c. One of these include twenty- 
three such syllables. 

The sixteenth is exclusively ritualistic, giving directions for various 
kinds of secret worship, and the most appropriate diagrams, mantras, 
homas, and oiferings of various kinds required for them. The oblations 
to be offered on the homa fire include, among other things, ordure, flesh, 
oil, & 0 .J The ceremonials described are throughout in the highest 
degree mystical. 

The next two sections are quite as mystical and revolting as the last, 
but they are not so entirely ritualistic. They are made up of a great 
number of dialogues between Bhagavaii, Vajradhara, Vajrapfini, and 
other Bodhisattvas, in which the esoteric doctrines of the faith are 
discussed at length, and various duties, discipline, forms, observances, 
rituals and practices are inculcated. All the ritualistic forms of dhydna, | 
dhdrand, mudrd, nydm, sddfiana, &c., of reflection, meditation, gesticula- * 
tion, regulation of breath, and other manifestations of mummery which ., 
characterise the Tantric cult of the Hindus are all faithfully reproduced, | 
and interspersed with hymns, prayers, hallelujahs, &c. Some of these • 
are in themselves of perfectly unexeexjtionable character. Others, absurd, 
unmeaning^ or stupid as they are, are not in themselves such as to be 
particularly objectionable. But they are sometimes disfigured by in.* 

ii fob 73, 

f tmt 1 fob 73. 
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junctions which are highly repulsive. Not satisfied with the order given 
in the last ehajDter to make offerings of excrementitious matter oii the 
homa fire; the author goes to the length of recommending- such substance 
as human food,* denouncing all repugnance to such articles as sinful, f 
and enjoining that no food or drink should be taken by a worshipper, 
which has not been mixed with ordure, or urine, or flesh-meat of some 
kind.J Such injunctions would, doubtless, be best treated as the ravings 
of madmen. Seeing, however, that the work in which tliey occur is 
reckoned to be the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent human 
beings, and their counterparts exist in almost the same words in Tan- 
tras which are held equally sacred by men who are by no means 
wanting in intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the 
weakness of human understanding which yields to such delusion in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so successfully 
inculcates them. No wonder the work, was long kept away from Mr. 
Hodgson on the allegation that it was not available in Nepal, though he 
at last got it. {^ssa^s, p. 49.) 
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No- B. 37. 

UPOSHADHA AVADANA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 3| inches. Folia, 37. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in slokas, 400. Character, Nevvari. Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

An aeeount o£ an optional fast called Uposliadha or Poshadha, 
{ante^ p. 111). It is said to have been imparted bj S'akya hiinself. The 
work is divided into three chapters. The 1st treats of the history of 
the fast; the 2nd, its details ; and the 3rd, its obligations. 

When S akya was one day seated under a tree in the Nyagrodlia 
Garden near the city of Kapilavastu, Vas'ishtha, a Brahman of the 
Vashshtha gotra, came to see him. The Brahmanhad long nails and 
unkempt beard, and was very much emaciated and weak. Being asked 
by the Ijord why he was so, he replied by saying that he had adopted the 
mensial fast {mdsavnUa) for the attainment of the fourfold blessing, 
fasting at a time for a mouth, and that having observed it for a hundred 
years he had been reduced to his present condition. The Lord said, “ your 
nails and your beard and your abstinence from food for so long a time 
have not brought you at all near your object. Do you observe the fast 
of Uposliadha in honour of A'rya Avalokites'vara, and you will at once 
attain your end.^'' In course of further discussion on the subject, 
the Lord said tliat he had acquired adamantine hardness of body by 
observing the fast. ITe also narrated a story about two Brahmans in 
connection with it. He said in the time of Kas'yapa, when Kriki was 
king of Benares, Patuvarmma and Hadivarmma, two Brahman youths, 
saw a procession in the street and on enquiry learnt that Kriki was 
going to the lord Kas'yapa to hear the merits of the Uposhadha fast. 
The youths followed, and, having heard the Lord^s sermon about it, 
perfomed tlie ceremony. By virtue of this fast the elder youth was horn 
under the name of Sujata, a son of Kriki. The other, whose fast was 
vitiated by neglect in the observance of all the necessary details was horn 
as a N%a. He remembered, however, the circumstances of his former life, 
and besought Sujata for help. The king, issued a proclamation offering a 
golden throne to whoever would furnish him with the ritual of the fast. 
An old woman came forward and said, “ brea.k that column before me and 

u 


you will get the ritual.’^ The column was hvoken, and at the foot of it 

was found the ritual, inscribed on a golden tablet. The Naga, having 

got the ritual performed the ceremony, and was translated to the heaven 
of Indi-a, where he was born a god, under the name of Uposhadha. 

The proper time for the rite is the 8th of every waxing moon, whence 
As/itamhrata. A hut having been erected with five kinds of 
sacred wood, Lokes'vara should be worshipped in it with proper offerings 
and mantra, the performer observing the purification of the eight memhers 
of his body before and after it for a week. Especial merit is attained if 
particular kinds of articles be presented and particular musical instruments 

be sounded. The details about these extend to several pages. 

The most important abstinence during the performance of the rite 
is from cruelty to animals, and this is illustrated by a story. A king of 
VaishU and his queen, having performed the rite and thereby obtained 
a precious jewel, was engaged in giving alms when Indra, having assumed 
the shape of a Brahman, came forward and asked alms. The king said, 
“Let me know what you want, and it will be giveu.^^ The Brahmaii 
named the jewel. The king was greatly distressed at this; hut not to 
break his promise to a Brahman he was about to give it, when Indra, 
assuming the shape of a hawk, darted at the jewel and carried it away. Then 
in the shape of the Brahman, be threw his sword at the bird and killed it 
The king finding that his jewel was about to be restored to him became 
glad but Indra longing to have the jewel and frustrate the kingks good 

wJ disappeared with it. The king and his country sufiW long and 

grievously for the destruction of the hawk, and the evil was not re- 
moved until the king, under the advice of ICrakuchchhauda, performed 
the rite once again. 
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No. B. 51. 

USHNiSHAVIJAYA DHARANE 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7x3 inches. Folia, 4. Lines on a page, 
5. Extent in slokas, 50. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

A mystic mantra bearing the name of Ushnlshavijaya, a Bodhi- 
sattva. It begins with the words Om /crum Icrum kmm sodkaya, ^o. It 
was imparted by Buddha Amitayuh to AvalokitesVara. It is specially 
eflieatious in curing diseases and prolonging life. 
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No. B. 34. 

VAJllASUCHI. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 10 X S inches, Folia, 9. Lines on a 
page, 6. Extent in slokas, 140. Charactei’, Newaii. Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose. Correct. 

A disputation about caste. By As'vaghosha. The work has been 
translated, in a very spirited style, ' into English by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, 
and published in the^ Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain,^ and also in his ^ Essays,^ (pp. ISGf.). Air. Hodgson writes 
the name of the author Ashughosha, but the AIS. gives it as 1 have put 
it above. The meaning of the name is “ he who has the voice” {QJiosha) 
'^ of a horse” [as'va). The first word (As'va) is put in contradistinction to 
the name of the tutor Manjughosha, ‘^he of the sweet voice.” Ashu is 
meaningless. The arguments used are very much of the same class with 
what is given on p. 2^5. 
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No. B. . 

VAJRATIBA'RANA NAMA-DHA'RANr-HRIDAYO- 
PA-HRIDAYA. 



Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ x 3 inches. Folia, 3. Lines on a page, 
5. Extent in slokas, 25. Character, Newm. Date, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

A ell arm which, on being worn in an amulet, or frequently recited, 
insures robust health. It was imparted by the Lord when he was dwell- 
ing in a thunderbolt. It begins with the words Om iata iata totaya 
totaya sphata sp/iata spTioiaya sphotaya ghuna (jTinna ghindpaya ghmid- 
paya svai'vasattvani, 
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No. B. . 

VASUNDHAEA-YRATOTPATTI AV ADANA, 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 11 X 2f inches. Folia, 23. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in slokas, 360. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 923. 
Appearance, old. Terse. Incorrect. 

On the orlgin^of a fast in honour of a goddess named Vasundhara. 
The account is said to have been imparted to A'nanda by . S'akya himself 
during his sojourn in the monastery of Ghoshira, in the suburbs of 
Kausambi; hut the work is palpably a modern one. The goddess claims 
the threefold form of Vasundhara or the earth, Maha Lakshmi or great 
prosperity, and Kumari or the virgin. 
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The story runs that in a remote period of antiquity, during' 
the reign of a king named Suryodaya, the inhabitants of the earth 
were very viciously disposed^ and suffered much from famine and 
disease. Once, when a famine was at its height, some maids of 
honour of the great goddess Vasimdhara happened, in course of their 
rambles, to pass over the earth, and to behold the distress men 
were immersed in. Touched by sympathy they solicited their mis- 
tress at Tushita to afford them some relief. Thereupon the goddess 
seat for her stewards, Nandimukha and AsVaghosba, and thus ex- 
pressed her behest ; — “ In the absence of a Tathagata mankind have 
run into vice, and it is my wish to reclaim them by giving currency 
to my worship. Bo you, therefore, descend on the earth, and by some 
contrivance or other win over king Suryodaya, through whom my 
worship may be proclaimed ?” 

The stewards assumed the forms of bewitchingly beautiful damsels, 
and tried to win the king by sweet songs ; but failed. Then assuming 
the forms of fierce boars they commenced to destroy the king’s favourite 
garden. The king, hearing' that two boars were destroying his garden, 
came forward with his men, who surrounded the place, and raised a dreadful 
uproar all round. The boars, thereupon, raised a hurricane, laid every- 
thing prostrate, enveloping the place in impenetrable darkness, and rush- 
ing past the king so as to strike against him, escaped. The contact 
knocked down the king, and made him insensible ; but he soon regained 
bis senses, and, mounting his horse, chased after them. The boars 
then gave up their swinish form, entered the body of the king^s 
horse, and gallopped on across rivers and marshes till they reached a 
forest, when the horse stumbled and knocked down the king insensible 
on the ground. Of the king^s retiune only one trooper was able to 
follow him in his wild run. He came to his help, and, when the 
king regained his senses and asked for a drink of water, ran to the 
nearest liver for a supply. 

When Senagupta, for that was the name of the soldier, had re- 
freshed himself with a drink and was filling his can for his master, he 
beheld, on an island on the other side of the river, some Apsaras damsels 
engaged in frolic. The sight enchanted him, and he stood bewitched, 
When beckoned to approach near, he crossed the stream, and narrated 
to the damsels the history of his adventure. He then asked them what 
had brought them there. The Apsarases said they hud come to perform 


the rite of Vasundharavrata. He then saidj you will please instruct 
me in the details of the rite, I too would perform it."-* The damsels replied 
by saying that at early dawn on the second day of the moon in the month 
of Bhadra, or any other month, the performer should bathe himself, put 
on clean clothes, construct on a x^ure spot smeared with, cownlung. a 
diagram with metals, jewels, flowers, paddy or powdered stone, and place 
tl»erein the emblems of the seven gods, and surround them with a line 
formed of paddy or any other of the articles aforenamed. The place should 
also be decorated with flags of yellow cloth, umbrellas and garlands of 
leaves and flowers, and the gods be there invited, and due offerings 
made to them. On the following morning the jierformer should bathe 
in a river, pr a sacred pool, put on yellow cloth, and purify himself with 
the five products of the cow. Then facing the east contemplate and men- 
tally worship the three jewels, and then worship the goddess Vasundhara 
with the usual mantras and offerings. After this worship he should tie 
round his wrist a protecting cord [rahs/ia) formed of sixteen threads 
and having sixteen knots in it, and then pray for whatever he wishes. At 
night he should partake of barley-meal, and keep awake the whole night. 
Next morning he should again worship the goddess, and then bidding her 
adieu, worship a human virgin, and then give a feast to his spiritual guide 
and others. 

After hearing this account of the fast, Senagupta brought water to 
the king, and explained to him the reason of his delay. On his return 
home the king appointed Senagupta his priest, and celebrated the fast 
with great pomp. It was, however, not accomplished in due order. 
The queen Chiitaclevi, who accepted the protecting cord at the time of 
celebrating the rite, afterwards thought it very offensive placed besides 
her jewelled bracelets, and tore and threw it out througli a window. At 
this time a maid-servant of another queen who was residing in a Nimba 
Park was passing by the window, and the cord fell on her head. She 
took it respectfully, accepted the hospitality of the king, and, returning 
to her mistress, told the story of the cord and the merits of the fast. There- 
upon both of them mentally performed the fast. 

A short time afte'r the goddess Vasundhara assumed the form of an 
old woman, and, coming to the gate of the king, sent a message to the 
queen"^ through one of her maids, saying, that the q^een^s grandmother 
had come, and.. wanted to see her. The maid duly carried the message to 
her royal mistress, but the queen, felt annoyed at it, and exclaimed,. 
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*■' my grandmother ! why she is long since dead ; this is an imposter ; go, 
and drive her away.” 

Thus repulsed, the old woman repaired to the Nimba forest, and was 
there most respectully and hospitably entertained. This pleased her 
much, and she made herself manifest in her own real form. This is 
described as a handsome female of yellow complexion, having one head 
but six arms, holding in the right hands the emblems of blessing and of 
salutation to Buddha, and a handful of jewels, and in the left an auspi- 
cious jar (bliadragfuita), 0. volume of the Prajna, and a sbeaf of corn. 
Through her blessings everything prospered in the home of the Nimba 
queen, and the king, forsaking his senior wife, lived with her, 

Chdtadevi was greatly incensed by the conduct of the king, and in. 
a furious passion ran to the Nimba Park. There, however, she heedlessly 
trod upon some flowers which had been offered to the goddess, and from 
the sin proceeding therefrom her head was immediately metamorphosed 
into that of a fierce sow. Looking at this the people of the neighbour- 
hood raised an uproar, and out of shame she ran into a forest to hide 
herself. There she saw successively two birds quarrelling with each 
other, a large boar, a fox, a sow, and a big serpent. She repen- 
ted of her sins, and, wishing to see the goddess herself, proceeded 
further, and, coming by a river, saw some damsels carrying golden pitchers 
on their hips. She asked them, “ who are you ? and where are you going 
to?” The damsels replied : are the maids of Vasundhara, come to 

fetch water from this river for her bath. This river flows only for her 
bath j wash your eyes with its waters and you will sec what you desire.” 

She did so, and, immediately regaining her former shape, beheld the 
goddess before her. Saluting her most reverently she said, “ Divine 
being, I have sinned most grievously. Do thou remit my sins; I shall 
now perform the fast most reverently.” 

The goddess was pleased with her repentance. She remitted her sins, 
and directed her to return home and perform the fast. In reply to further 
requests she explained the history of the sights Chutudevi had seen in the 
forest. The two birds,” said the goddess, were formerly two sisters who 
quarrelled at meal, and therefore they have now become, two birds. 
The boar was formerly a housekeeper, and in that capacity he doled out 
half rations to the guests of his master, and purloined the other iudf, 
and this is his desert. The fox was formerly a learned Braliman, and he 
dissuaded people by his lophfetry from giving alms to Bauddhas, and 


tlierel-ore lias lie become a fox/’ Cliutadevi explained to tliem tlieii- sins 
and ransomed tlieiHj and, returning home, performed the rite of Vas'undhara 
with her husband, and lived in peace and plenty. 
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No. B. 49. 

VASUNDHARASHtOTTARA-S'ATANA'MA. 



Substance, Nepalese paper, 7| X 3 inches. Folia, 3. Lines on a page, 

5. Extent in slokas, 30. Character, NewarL Date, ? Appciirance, i'resh. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

One hundred and eight epithets forming a hymn in praise of 
Vasundhara, apparently meant for the presiding divinity of the earth or 
Prithvi Devi, hut her abode is said to be in the Tushita heaven as describ" 
ed in the next preceding work. 

Beginning, l 

«ITTT(d qrcTT H 

End. l 

^•#1^ ^ (?) I 

qm ww siTar ii 

Colophon. ^vn-?! j 

Ho. B. 16 . 

Vl'RARUS'A AVADAHA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 4 inches. Folia, 96. Lines on a page, 
B. Extent in Slokas, 640. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 947 = A. D. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. 

This codex contains two works, both in the Hewari language, one a 
; translation of the story of Kusa of the Yirakusa Avadana and the other 
Ash tamivrata-katha, or story in praise of the Ash^arm fast. Both are 
said to be extracts from the Divya Avadana, translated into the 
. Nepalese language by Am^itfinanda. The Ashtaraivrata is the same 
with the Vpdskadjia. y^otK&iHa ritp described on page 265. The name 
here given refers to the age of the moon when it should be performed 
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The stoiy g-iven is in substance tbe same with what occurs in the Kus'® 
Jataka, {ante, p. HO), but some of the names and details arc changed. 
The jewel referred to in the Kus'a Jataka is here said to have been 
obtained as a reward for performinjy the Ashtamivrata. The name of 
Kus'a/s mother here is Aliuda, Kus'a has aliases in Virupa and Upavasa 
Ivus'a, and he obtains in this story a handsome shape by observing the 
fast under notice. 

Beginning. ^ I l 

I I 3r^‘ ^i?T- 

’sftsT’Sf I 

^Tn^mir ^Tsr^u^rfT^^i^T^qrfT I \ 

-UTTr i ^I’^r 

End. wrifT^ 

Tf?r if^rrr5ri^T^cftwrwt??»7T^THi?V 

No. A. 18. 

VRATAVADANAMA'LA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 16 X 8 inches. Folia, 70. Lines on 
a page, 6. Extent in 41okas, 2,109. Character, Newari. Bate, ? Ap- 
pearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Tire woi'k in its entirety comprises a number of stories in praise 
of various optional fasts or Vratas, but tbe codex under notice is a mei'e 
fragment, containing only the story of Suvarnavarpa, in three chapters, 
in praise of a rite called Laltsha-chaityavrala, From the name of the 
hero of the story the fragment is named Sitoarnauarndvaddna. 

The principal interlocutors in this work are Jayas'ri and Jinas'ri, 
who quote the authority of Upagupta, who is said to have recounted the 
merits of the work to As'oka. Upagupta says that on the Nirvana of 
the Lord when Mahakas'yapa was at the head of the Church at Baja- 
griha, one Bivakara, son of Batnakar^ a merchant of Bajagriha had- 
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rt3(liieetl liiin.sel£ to great distress by excessive dissipation. Impelled by 
want and Lunger and stung with the reproaclies of his wifo^, be one day 
presented himself before Mahakasyapa, and sought his advice. 

Mahakashyapa advised Divakara to perforin the ceremony of 
hahsliachailya. Once on atime^^, said he;, “ Lord Buddha discoursed on 
the importance and the merits of the ceremony. He was then residing 
in the Cliampaka grove belonging to Vis'vabhadra, a, citiKen of 
Padraapuri. 'While seated on a stone under the shade of a palm tree be, 
at the request of his followers, exhibited in the sky the model of a 
crystal ehaitya surrounded by a hundred thousand other ebaityas. 

He brought them on the earth. He told them bow Lord Vipas'yi 
showed the same thing to jirince Piishpaketu, of Bandhumati, to Chandra- 
ketu, to Suryyaketu, and to prince Svarnaketu, of Svariiavati. He advised 
them to erect chaityas and worship them. Those that hathe the model 
chaityas with the perfumed waters of the Mandakini river go to the 
residence of Sngata. One who desires to perform, the ceremony of the 
Lakshachaitya should decorate the Dharmasala of a Vibara by raising the 
flags of Hharma/Batna, Padma, and Vajra at the four corners. On the 
day previous to the ceremony, be should worship the image of the 
-three jewels, and fast during the night. On the day of the ceremony, 
he should take an eaidy bath, gather from the field different kinds of 
clay, temjper them with milk, curd, ghi, cowdung and cow^s urine. 
The clay then should he purified by the repetition, twenty-one times, 
over it of the mantra called Virochanadharani. Then it should be shaped 
into a solid sphere with a tapering spire. Tlie sphere should be opened in 
the middle and grass, rice, and five jewels i>laced into it. Such models 
should he worshipped to the extent of one hundred thousand, or any less 
number that may be convenient. 

VisVabhadra, on hearing this, entered the ascetic state, and became 
an Arbat. In one of bis previous existences bo had worshipjied model 
chaityas, in consequence of which he obtained great excellence in this 
existence. He had then been a proud Brahraana, hut was so bumbled 
by poverty that he worshipped the models and obtained blessings from 
"Vipas'yi. 

II. The second chapter gives the story of Suvarnavania. Tlie 
' story runs that on hearing the merits of this fast from Kas'yapa, Diva- 
kara repaired to his homOj and by the performance of the above ceremony 
obtained large, profits ii^ fiis omp, trade. Devendra advised him to worship 


UlO tliree jewels/^ by virtue of whicli Divakara was blessed with a 
sou named Suvarnavarna. In. his previous existence Suvarnavarna was 
Punyamalies'a, a Devaputra of the thirty -third heaven. 

A short time after the birth of his son, Divakara undertook a distant 
maritime expedition. While he was away on his voyag'e, his son, Snvar- 
navarna resorted one day to the Yenuvana grove, and there happened to 
hear gathas chanted by a Bhikshu in praise of high moral sentiments. He at 
once sought conversion to the true faith; but the Bhikshu objected. He 
said he could not convert a youth who had not obtained the permission of 
his parents. After many attempts to obtain the permission of his mother, 
the youth was obliged to wait till the return of his father. In the mean- 
while he began to mix with Paiiditas, S'ramanas and Brahmaiias. What- 
ever good saying’s he heard he noted down in a hook, which he used to read 
in his father^s garden outside the city. Close by this garden there was a 
villa belonging to one Prachauda, a minister of Ajatas'atru, and the minister 
there enjoyed the society of a courtesan named Kasdsundari. This woman 
was over head and ears in love with Suvarnavarna,. but Suvarnavarna 
contemptuously rejected all her advances. Desperate in her amour, she 
broke an engagement with Prachanda, and entered Suvarnavarna^s garden 
with a view to charm him with all her blandishments. Prachanda, 
impatient to have her society, sent messenger after messenger after her, 
and at last traced her where she was. He went to her, beat her, tore her 
hair, and, furious with rage, ordered an orderly immediately to put her to 
death. But the man charged with this infernal commission was moved by 
her piteous entreaties, and fled away. He was pursued to a long distance by 
Prachanda who, when he found the chase hopeless, returned with a view to 
destroy Kasisurulari with his own hands. During this interval Kas'i- 
sundarf ran to the nearest wall of the garden in order to scale over it and 
escape, hut failed in the attempt on account of the great height of the wall. 
No sooner Pracluinda found her near the wall than be gave her a violent 
kick. Stunned by the blow she fell insensible, and was bitten by a black 
snake on wliosc body she fell. Prachanda, finding her dead, returned home, 
and sent officers to search the garden of Suvarnavarna for the dead body, 
and to charge the owner of the garden with the murder. The king made 
over the investigation of the case to Prachanda, who, with only the show 
of a trial, ordered Suvarnavarna to the stake. Just at this moment 
Divakara returned from his distant voyage, and Lord Kas'yapa, 
obtained Nirvapa, leaving A'nauda at the head of his cong regation. 
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A'nanda lived at Vaisali. Divakara pvayed for his intervention, 
Ai'iaiida^ bj virhie of his power of working miracles^ presented himself 
before the king, persuaded, him to i*everse the order of punishment ; but, 
at the instigation of Prachanda, the executioner hurried on his business. 
Suvarnavarna was already placed on the stake when the royal messengers 
reached the plaee of execution. But the stake had been already deprived 
of its sting. A'nanda had miraculously produced a lotus on the top 
of the stake whereon Suvarnavarna felt himself very comfortable. 
By the instructions received from Ahianda, Suvarnavarna obtained true 
knowledge. Kas'isundari was resuscitated by a charm. She felt a 
dislike for womanhood on account of the manifold dangers by which 
it is surrounded. She prayed A'nanda to turn her into a man. Her 
feminity disappeared, she renounced the world, and was soon enobled 
as an Arhat. There was no hound to DivakaiVs delight when he 
heard of the sudden change of his son^s fortune. Suvarnavania, 
renounced the world, and became an Arhat. The king no longer counte- 
nanced Prachanda. He withdrew his protection from him, and proclaimed 
him an outlaw. lie was kicked, insulted, and severely beaten by those 
whom in his prosperity ho had injured. In his distress Prachanda, too, 
sought the protection of A'nanda. He entered the Pravrajya, and be- 
come an Arhat. 

The king then enquired from A'nanda the reasons W'hy Suvarna- 
varna, Kas'isundari, and Prachanda, though so different in their dis- 
positions, should come to the same end. The reply is grain in the next 
'Chapter. 

HI . — 'Whan Lord Vipasyi was at Baiidhumaii, there lived a merchant 
named ILiriia in that city. His wife was euciente when he went 
on a distant voyage. During his absence his house was destroyed by 
fire, his lands inundated, and his wealth stolen. The son that was horn 
imto him was extremely ugly, full of a putrid smell in his body, and uni- 
versally disliked. His wife lived iu a wretched hovel, and maintained 
herself by menial service. All her servants left her, except one faithful 
maid, who was personally attached to her. The son was named Virixpa 
on account of his ugliness. His mother maintained him by serving as a 
maidservant. But in a short time she could not even find menial employ- 
ment. ‘Virupa was obliged to beg from door to door ; but the offensive 
smell issuing from his body disgusted every one. People hooted him., 
and pelted stones at him* , Me had to pass days together without even 


a morsel of food. Mortified at this, Virupa went to his father’s garden^ 
determined to put a period to his existence. 

Karna, the merchant, returned home at this time, having lost all his 
wealth by a shipwreck. But there he found no relief. He found his house^ 
his wealth, his land, everything gone. His wife was in a most wretched 
state, lean, lank and cheerless. Those sudden and rapid reverses of fortune^ 
induced him to worship the Lord. He went to Vipas'yi, and surrendered 
himself at his feet. By this piece of good work he obtained a boon never 
after to become poor even for a day. Virupa was at this time lying almost 
dead in his father’s garden ; Lord Vipas'pi revivified him; removed the 
offensive smell from his person ; and turned his ugliness into beauty. 
His skin became of a golden colour. That maidservant of Karna, who 
had not deserted his wife in her distress^, also obtained Arhatship from 
Vipas'yi. 

Karna invited the Lord to his house, and entertained him with his 
whole congregation. He also performed the cei*emony of Cbaityavrata. 

When the king Bandhuman expired he was succeeded by his son 
S^riman. S'rimdn, dying without an heir, was succeeded by Virupa, now 
called Surupa on account of the transformation. Surupa lived long and 
made his kingdom prosperous and happy. 

Surupa was Suvarnavarna ; Karna, Divakara ; Karna’s wife, Diva- 
kara’s wife ; her faithful maid was Kas'isundari ; and the maid servant 
of Karna was Prachanda. 

Ajatas'atru then asked A'nanda the reason why should Suvarna- 
varna be placed ou the stake though he was guiltless ? 

A'nanda replied : — 

Chandra was a great Buddha. At the time of his advent there was 
in a Vihara a Bhikshu, who preached to Brahmanas and others. Once 
on a time another Bhikshu, named Ajita, came to that Vihara. He was 
very eloquent, and a perfect master of the art of oratory. He soon eclipsed 
the fame of the Bhikshu of the Vihara. He wanted to ruin Ajita. He 
caused a calumny to be spread by a Brahman girl that Ajita had unlawful 
connection with her. When Ajita complained that such ugly things should 
he whispered against his stainless character, he was told that he deserved 
to be placed on the stake for his crime. Ajita, disgusted at the conduct 
of the Bhikshu of the Vihdra, left the place. Now the eyes of the new 
Bhikshu was opened. He found that he had done wrong. He pursued 
' Ajita to a great distance, fell at his feet; and obtained his pardon. Su- 
variiavarna was that Bhikshu. Because he had uttered the harsh words 



“'you deserve the stake for your crime” ho was itlacod (ai Hie slake. 
He was rich, because he performed the Cliaityavrata. 

After the relation of these stories both Ajatas'atvLi and Divakara 
performed the Chaitjavrata. 
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No. B, 43. 

CHAITYA-PU]&GAVA, 


I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x 3 inches. Folia, 33. Lines on 
each page, 5. Extent in ^lokas, 1,700. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 
905. Appearance, old. , Prose. Incorrect. 

' '. ■ , On a rite, qajled ox the adoration of Chaitjas^ and 

..the.ritnalp . ■ 


When the Lord was seated under a palm tree in a grove of Cliam- 
palca trees in the hermitage of Yis'vachandraka, near the town of 
Padraapiirij he noticed that his followers were thinking of what he had 
said ro-igarding the rite of Ohaityas. Thereupon he caused the apparition 
of a jewelled Chaitya to appear in the sky, and then, at the request of a Bo- 
dhisattva, Snchetana by name, caused a tumulus (c/iaii//a) of crystals to rise 
on the earth, and gave directions for the performance of the rite in question. 
The ehaitya is to he made of pure clay mixed with the five products of 
the cow, the five nectars, the five jewels and the five aromatics. The 
mixture is then to be kneaded seven times while repeating the Samanta- 
hhadra mantra. The shape is to be a rounded one with a tapering top. The 
figure, being then anointed with oil, is to be placed in the centre of an 
altar, duly worshipped, and then cut across in a slanting direction. 
From the womb of the bisected figure the light of chaitya, [chaitjja, 
vimba — what this is I know not) is to be extracted, and placed 
on a jewelled throne, and there worshipped according to the ritual 
given in the text. The six Paramitas are to be duly observed during 
the time the worship is made. This leads to questions from Suche- 
tana as to— how men descend from the region of the Devas ? how 
they become Devas ? and how they pass from one mortal shape to 
another? The Lord replies that those who follow the practice of 
the Yoga, are merciful, attached to truth, devoid of anger, malice, 
and delusion, engaged in beneficent works, and follow the right 
path, repair to the region of the Devas. Those who are virtuous, 
obedient to their tutors, and respectful to good people, pass from one 
human body to another. Those who are otherwise become after 
death devils, Asuras and inferior animals, according to their deserts. 
Thereupon VisVabhadra, a person of noted charity, who was present in 
the assembly, immediately obtained conversion, and attained Arhat- 
hood. Eequested to explain the cause of this sudden translation, the 
Lord said VisVabhadra was, in a former existence, a Brahman of great 
learning, master of the four Vedas and of all the S'astras. Finding 
them to be false, he betook to the constant worship of Chaityas and to 
the dissemination of the true religion whereby many persons obtained 
the highest reward, and through the merit of those works he now 
attained Arhatship. 

The rite here described is obviously the same with the Chaitya- 
vrata noticed in the next preceding work* 
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No. B, 56. ■ , 

CHraAKYA-S^‘RASA]&GEAHA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 x 4-|- inches. Folia, 58. Lines 
on a page, 7. Extent in slokas, 830, Character, Newari. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version o£ Chanakya^s collection of moral maxims. 
The recension current in Bengal contains only 108 stanzas. The quota- 
tions are mostly from the Mahabharata and other Hindu works, and the 
collection professes to be a Hindu work. It has got currency among the 
Buddhists from the circumstance of the maxims inculcated being good, 
and not very sectarial. 
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No. B, 51. 

DHVAJAGRAKEYtJEr DHA'EANI' 


’^5IKl%W[t^n:(!ft I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 7 x 2^ inches. Folia, 7. Lines on m 
page, 5. Extent in slokas, 80. Charaeter, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for ensuring success in warfare. Indra, having been over- 
powered by other gods, sought the protection of the Lord, and the Lord,, 
out of his overflowing kindness, taught him this charm which, he said, he- 
had obtained from a Tathdgata of the name of Dhvaja. The charm 
begins with the words Ja^a jaya, vija^a, vi^ayca ja^aDahmi sailkari 
jprasait&ari jpmtaithari bhanjani prabkanjanij &c. 
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No. B, . 

GITAPUSTAKA. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 x 3 1 inches. Folia, 50. Lines 
on a page, 5. Extent in slokas, 600. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 230. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Generally correct. 

A collection of Newari hymns adapted for singing, the tune and 
the music being regularly noted against each hymn. 

Beginning, \ 1 
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No. B, 62 . 

KATHINA AVABANA. 



Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on 
a page, 7. Extent in slokas, 200. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appear- 
ance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

On the merits of charity, abstinence, &c., during the period of the 
Buddhist lent called Kathina. This period extends to thirty days 
from the 1st of the new moon in the month of AVvina. Gifts to 
Bhikshus and recital of stories in praise of charity arc the principal 
"obserTances. The rules were expounded by the Lord himself at the request 
of Kfo'yapa. The Lord thereafter repaired to the Gandhamadana mountain 
along with a following of 500 ascetics. Arriving at the Anavatapta 
Lake, the Lord and his following sat each on a jewelled lotus as large as 
a cart wheel, and then N4gh», a Bhikshu, said that having cheerfully given 
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alms during the period o£ lent he had never suffered from any misfortune 
for thirty great kalpas; and for eighteen kalpas had enjoyed the pleasures 
of heaven ; on sixty-four occasions he had become ludra, eighty times a 
Chakravarti monarchy See., &e. Kas'yapa, Sumana^ Maiigalyayana and 
others made similar confessions. The object of the work seems to be to 
enjoin confession during the lent. 

Beginning, 1 
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No. A, 16. 

KAEUNA'-PUNPARIKA. 

I 

Substance yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 5^ inches. Folia, 126. Lines 
on each page, 11. Extent in ^lokas, 4,500. Character, Newari. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Account of a continent called Padmadhdtu, of its king Araiiemi, of his 
priest and 500 sons, and of its Tathagata Eatnagarbha, interspersed with 
many anecdotes and stories, concluding with directions for thedissemination 
of the true religion on the Nirvana of the Lord. The work is divided into 
five chapters (jjarivartasJ, and its leading expounder is S akya him- 
self, speaking in response to queries of Maitreya and others. The work 
was translated into the Chinese under the name of Pei-hwa-king by 
Dharmaraksha, of the northern Liang dinasty {Circa 502 — 655.) 

Contents, I. — Description of the continent of Padma. The scene 
opens with an account of an as$embly held on the Vulture Peak near 
Eajagriha. The Lord commenced a discourse on the great secret 
Sdtra entitled C/iar^dvaisdrad^a^wh.mmidm\j vsijs oi light of various 
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colours issued forth, and illumined all the three thousand regions^ even 
to the depth of the darkest hell, where the light of tlie sun and the moon 
had never reached before ; Buddhist sacred places became specially resplen- 
dent thereby ; the earth shook in six di^erent rays ; heavenly flowers fell 
in showers ; and celestial music resounded everywhere. Beholding these 
prodigies Batnavairochana uncovered one of his shoulders and, kneeling 
on his right knee, addressed the Lord in order to know whence these 
wonders came forth. The Lord thereupon gave an account of a region 
named Padma. It was situated to the south-east of Jainbudvipa. It 
contained Buddhist sacred places, innumberable as the grains of sand on 
the banks of the river Ganges. The Bodhi tree there was named Indra, 
and under it, there was a lotus 500 yojanas in circumference, seated 
on a stalk made of lapis-lazuli ; the leaves of this plant were of gold, each 
leaf being 15 yojanas in circumference. On this lotus sat the Tathagata 
Padmottara, and around him were Bodhisattvas innumerable, each 
seated on a lotus. At the last watch of the night Padmottara attained 
Buddhahood, and at early dawn set the avaivartiha wheel in motion, 
and thereupon millions over millions of rays of light issued forth, and 
these were the causes of the prodigies. 

II. — In reply to the questions of Eatnavairochana the Lord gave 
further descriptions of the continent of Padma and of Padmottara. The 
size of the continent of Padma was such that were one by a miracle 
to pound down the great Sumeru mountain to grains each not higger 
than a mustard seed, multiply those grains four times, and spread 
them smoothly side by side, the area covered would represent the extent of 
that continent. Padmottara had 30 kalpas for the duration of his life. 
After his Nirvana the true religion lasted for ten kalpas, and then 
Bodhisattvas who had been born there lived for 40 kalpas. Pormerly 
this continent was named Chandanalokadhatu, and it had been minis- 
tered by the Tathagata named Chandrottama for 20 kalpas. At the 
request of Gaganamudra, a Bodhisattva, that saint had prophesied that 
ten kalpas after his Nirvana Padmottara would be born. lie also taught 
that Bodhisattva certain BhSra^iis of great potency, 

III. — On the miraculous powers of Padmottara. Santimati, a Bodlii- 
^ sattva, enquired of the Lord bow it was that while other Tathagatas 

acquired perfection by overcoming the five attachments, Padmottara 
• attained Buddhahood while retaining them. The five attachments are — 
the attachment for existence ’kasihaya) that of fancy {Kalpa 
kashdya) j that f of beings - ; that of sight {Drishti 
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limlliya) ^ and that of pain. He then related the story of Aranemi^ 
This king lived in a very remote kalpa named Dharma. His household 
priest was Samudrarenu, whose son Samudragarhha, relinquishing his 
home, attained the perfect Bodhi knowledge, and assumed the name of 
llatnagarhha. Attended by a numerous retinue of Bhikshus, he travelled 
from country to country, and at last arrived at a Jambu grove near 
the metropolis of Aranemi. The news of this arrival reaching Aranemi, 
the king immediately came to him, and solicited his abidance at the place 
as his guest for three months. On the expiry of this period one 
thousand sons of Aranemi, one after another, made a similar request, and 
the saint granted it in every instance. When thrice one thousand months 
had expired Samudrarenu invited and entertained his son for seven years ^ 
Once this Brahmana speculated on what could be the object of Aranemi in 
entertaining the saint. Does he aspire to the position of a Deva? or of an 
Indra ? or of the possession of illimitable wealth and power ? or of the 
perfect Bodhi knowledge ? That night he dreamt a dream. He saw that 
Buddhas from innumerable sacred places had sent him presents of lotuses 
having leaves of gold, stalks of silver, and pericarps of lapislazuli. On 
each lotus was seen a sun, with a jewelled umbrella over it, and six billions 
of rays issued from each sun, and fell on his face. He, moreover, saw 
his own self clear as a mirror of the expanse of a thousand yojanas, 
and in it he beheld sixty billions of Bodhisattvas seated on lotuses, and 
celestial music resounding therein. He saw, too, the king Aranemi seated, 
with the face of a hog and his body bespattered with blood, under a 
castor plant after devouring various animals there. Other animals 
feasted on the bones that were left after the meal of their king. The 
Brahman then saw some of the princes, with faces of jackals, wolves, 
boars, lions and dogs and bespattered with blood, chasing other animals, 
and after feasting on their bodies seating themselves under castor trees. 
Other animals feasted on the remains of the, animals destroyed. He saw 
other princes richly dressed and ornamented, mounted on chariots drawn 
by buffaloes, addressing him thus: “Divide these lotuses among the 
king and the princes.’’^ He did so, and then, waking up, went to the 
saint, and asked the meaning of the dream. The saint did so, and also 
expounded the meaning of the details of the dream j adding — “ Since you 
have for the good of creation entertained us for seven years, you will acquire 
the perfect knowledge.^'' The Brahman then learnt the true knowledge, 
and advised the king and f he princes to retire from worldly affairs, and 
to devote themselves to the contemplation of true knowledge for seven 
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years. They confmed themselves in their chambers^, and did so. After 
a fcjjne Samudrarejoiu requested his son to invite them to his presence. 
The saint performed a Samadhi from which issued forth various lights ; 
he then called the parties to his presence, and blessed them. 

XV.-— -Lord Padmaprabha, having performed the Samadhi named 
Bodlmait'ornhUtapromosha^ gently smiled, whereupon a brilliant light 
spread all over the universe, and made all Buddhist sacred places manifest 
to the king and the rest of the congregation. The king then prayed the 
Lord to be translated to a world where there was no hell, no avarice, no 
region of Yama ; where all beings were brilliant as gold and endowed 
with the memory of their former existence, and with such transcendental 
sight that they could behold all Buddhist sacred places, and be ever 
devoted to the true religion. The Lord directed him towards the west, 
to a world which was named Sivdrasuvimjita, and which tallied in every 
respect with the description. The Tathagata of this world was Indra- 
ghoshas'vararaja. After many ages this Tathagata would be followed 
by Acbintamatigururaja who would be followed by Maraprabha. The 
true religion would last for 16 kalpas and then disappear. It would 
be revived by Rashmi a thousand kalpas afterwards. Then will come 
Ravores'vara who will be followed by Aparameya, after whom you will 
be a Tathagata under the name of Amitayuh, when that world would he 
called Sukhavati. The king^s sons then, one after another, came forward, 
and prayed for the perfect knowledge, and each of them was assured 
that he would become a Buddha at some time or other. The five sons of 
the Brdhman, and a number of others obtained the blessing of salvation. 
The Brahman appeared last, and he was told that in the Kali age, he would 
appear as S'akya Sihha, and that a thousand years after his ministry the 
religion would disappear, (a prophecy which has not been verified, unless 
we take it to moan India only). 

V. — At the request of the Brahman, Padmaprabha then gave 
descriptions, among many others of the following Samddhis, Surah- 
gama, Eatnamudra, Sinha-vikridit^, and Suehandr^. He gave in detail 
also the merits of these SamMhis. Thereupon the king with his one 
thousand sons and numerous followers and officers retired from the world, 
and accepted the initiatory rite of asceticism. On the Nirvana of Eatnagar- 
bha seven jewelled Chaityas were erected on bis remains, and the Brahman 
Samudrarenu became the teacher, and spread wide the knowledge of the 
great truth for many kalpas, after which he was born in the family of a 
Uhandiila in Sahkaraka^a, a Buddhist region of great sanctity. His 
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teachings there were highly appreciated, and they served to raise the 
daration of human life to five hundred years from eighty years, which 
was the duration before his birth. He was, moreover, on the death of the 
king, appointed king, under the name of Punyabala. By his might 
and valour he brought the whole of Janibudvipa under his sway. Once 
he proclaimed that he would give any gift that his people sought of 
him. Thousands over thousands came and got what they wanted, but at 
last came one Fahsughosha, a Jivaka, who said he wished to become a 
Vidyadhara in his present existence, and for that purpose required the 
skin and eyes of a living man to be given him by that person cheerfully 
and without any scruple. This was a hard prayer to grant, but the king 
was not unequal to it. He plucked out his eyes from their sockets, and 
gave them away, and told the beggar to skin tbe body as be listed. After 
death, be was again born in tbe family of a Chandala, raised to the rank 
of a king, and ultimately brought to his end by giving away his tongue 
and ears to beggars. He was then born as king Indradhvaja. He had a 
thousand sons, all of whom, except six, retired from the world, and became 
hermits. He divided Jambudvipa into six parts, gave the parts to his 
householding sons, and himself retired to a hermitage. In bis next 
birth he was king Pradipapradyota. On one occasion, having seen a man 
tied to a post, he asked why was the man so treated ? His minister reported 
that the person had failed to pay the king’s dues. The king ordered 
him to let the man loose at once. 

The minister hesitated, adding if the man were let loose he would 
set a bad example, and no one would pay any government revenue. 

The king enquired, Do all people require pressure to pay revenue 

He answered, “ Yes, Sire, no one pays any revenue of his own. 
accord.^"’ 

Disgusted with the world, the king made over his kingdom to his 
five hundred sons, and retired to a hermitage. While there, he perceived, 
by his miraculous power, that five hundred merchants had lost their way 
on the ocean in darkness, and were in imminent danger of being lost. He 
then tied some cloth on his forearm, steeped it in oil, set fire to it, and held 
it up as a beacon for the merchants to find their way. In his next birch 
he was king Ambara alias Sarvandada. A Vedic student, named Jyotirasa, 
begged of him the kingdom of the earth, and it was forthwith given. 
Next came Rocha, a Brahman, who asked and obtained tbe two legs of 
the king. Next came Disb^itrava, another Bri^hman, who wanted the 
king^s eyes. The king immediately plucked thorn out, and gave them 
37 
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away. Then came yet another Brahman,, who wanted the king-^s ears. 
Others came forward, all Brahmans, and hegg-ed successively for the 
remaining members of the hinge’s person, and they were all readily 
satisfied. In his next birth he became a Naga king, Nidhisandarsana 
by name, and in this state he gave away a profusion of rare jewels, and 
this is the person who after a few other births has become S'likya 
Sinha. The chapter concludes with an eulogium on the merits of hearing, 
reading, knowing, bearing on the person this auspicious Mahayana 
sutra. 
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No. B, 50, 

RATNA-PARrKSHi^. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 9x3 inches. Folia, 45. Lines on 
a page, 7. Extent in slokas, 650. Character, Newari. Bate, N. S. 934. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

On the merits and defeets of precious stones and jewels. .By 
Buddha Bhattach^rya. The articles noticed are diamond/ pearly eme- 
rald, carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapislazuli, bhishma (?), crystal, and coral. 
The work is in Sanskrit verse, and its meaning is explained in Newdri 
prose. As usual in Sanskrit works of this class, great importance is 
attached to good and ill luck, the jewels are calculated to bring on under 
particular astrological and other circumstances. 
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Nos. B 5, and B 65. 

DHA'RANiS. 

No B 5 has already been noticed, (p. 80) but the description given 
does not convey a full idea of its contents. It comprises 39 Dharanis 
designed for averting various evils, or securing certain desiderated 
blessings. B 65 contains IS, some of which are included in B 5. Prom 
the illustrations given of Bhdra^fcis in the preceding pages, the nature of 
Dharanis and the unintelligible jargon in which they have been written 
have already been made clear, and nothing further need be said of them 
here. All of them have been attributed to S akya Sihha himself, who 
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declares that he had got them from previous Buddhas, or designed them 
himself by his miraculous power. Each Dharani is preceded by a 
brief account of the circumstances which led to its being promulgated, 
and followed by an enumeration of the benefits to be derived by 
wearing them enclosed in amulets, or hearing them frequently repeated. 

No. B 5 comprises the following Dharanis, viz . : — 

1, Harahara-hridaya ; 2, Abhayaiikarf ; 3, Sahasravarta ; 4, Siilba- 
nada; 5, Shadaksharita-mahavidya ; 6, Avalokitesvara-siddhinika ; 7, 
Do. S'ilakantha ; 8, Amoghapas'a ; 9, Tara j 10, Chanda; 11, Moksha- 
pad^; 13, Chandabhattarikaraksha; 13, Sarvalokes'vara; 14, Manjusn- 
pratijna; 15, Do. sadhana; 16, Maitreya; 17, Saddharmapatha ; 18, 
Vajratara; 19, Paramitayur; 20, Sarvadurgati ; 31, Vasundhara ; 23, 
Vajravidarana; 23, Ganapatihndaya ; 34, Ushnisavijaya; 35, Mariehi ; 
36, Parnasavari ; 37, Grihamatrika; 38, Dhvajagrakeynri ; 39-30, Prati- 
sara, 1st and 3nd ; 31 and Mahasahasrapramardini ; 33, Mahamayuri ; 
33, Sitavatimahavidya ; 34, Maharakshamantranusarinf ; 35, Panchavin- 
satika-prajnaparamitahridaya ; 36, Hemagatha ; 87, Mahamayavijaya- 
vahini-narayainLa-prichchha ; 38, Lanka vatdra ; 39, Vasundhara vrata- 
purvamurtya-mandala. 

No. B 65 contains — 1, Pitavarna-prajnaparamita; 3, Vajraeharchik^ ; 
8, Dshnishavijaya-sadhana ; 4, Mahanama-sadhana ; 5, Parnasavari ; 
6, Vajragandha; 7, Vajrav^rahi; 8, Vajragandhari ; 3, Bhadrachari; 
10, Prajndparamita-hridaya ; 11, Vasundhara; 13. Tardbhattarikaya- 
nfim^sh^ottarar-s'ata — the hundred and eight names of Tara. 


No. B 55. 

KALPADEUMA-AVADANA. 



1. Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14 X 3|- inches. Folia, 305. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in ^lokas, 9,760. Character, Newari. Date, Sm. 
884. Appearance, fresh. , Verse, Generally correct. 
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A collection o£ stories alleged to have been related to As'oka by 
Upagupta in illustration of the merits of various acts of virtue. 

Contents, I. &tory of Sundara. When As'oka held his court at 
Pataliputra, some merchants came to his presence, and offered him many 
valuable presents. The king was greatly pleased, and, proud of the 
personal beauty of his son Kunala, showed him to them, and asked them if 
they had, in course of their peregrinations on the face of the earth, ever seen 
a more handsome boy. They replied in the affirmative, and said that the 
name of the youth they had seen was Sundara, and that on his birth a 
beautiful tank and a fine garden were produced, which were greatly attached 
to him, and followed him wherever he went. He was immediately sent for, 
and the king was greatly surprised at the unrivalled beauty of the hoy, 
and his wonderful attendants. To solve the mystery, he repaired to his 
religious tutor, XJpagupta, at the monastery of Kukkutarama. He was 
followed by the youth who, listening to the teachings of the saint, begged 
to be ordained, and was immediately assigned the rank of an Arhat. 
Even more surprised than before, the king begged for explanation. 
XJpagupta replied — on the nirvana of the Lord S'dkya Buddha his principal 
disciple Kas'yapa roamed about in great distress of mind. A farmer of 
the Magadha country, seeing him and his five hundred followers in. their 
distress, received them kindly, offered them fresh clear water for bathing, 
and entertained them with food with every mark of devotion. Kas'yapa 
was much pleased with this hospitality, and at the request of the farmer, 
said that he would in a future life become, as he desired, an Arhat. That 
farmer is born as Sundara, and his former good deeds have now fructified 
in Arhatship,^' 

II. Story of Purnahhadra alias Sarnyfurupa, Given in the Avadana- 
s'ataka, p. 17. 

III. Story of Sdrthmiha. Ditto ditto, antey p. ai. 

IV. Story of CJiandana. When the lord was travelling in the 
Magadha country, his followers noticed an old, weather-worn, dilapidated 
chaitya, and enquired to whose honour it had been erected. The Loid 
said it had been erected by the disciples of a former Buddha, named 
Chandana, and, in reply to further enquiries gave an account of the 
Buddha in question. In former times Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
worshipped many gods in the hope of getting a son j .hut to no avail. 
Once he noticed with surprise an infant in the cup of a lotus. The child 
was very beautiful, and had the aroma of sandal wood on his body, 
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for wliich reason he was named Chandana. When the hoy grew up and 
walked about, at every step he moved, a lotus was produeed. This lotus 
sparkl(3d for a short time and then withered away. The youth, studying 
this fact, thought that since the produce of his body was evanescent, his 
body must likewise he so. Thinking so he lost all attachment for worldly 
objects, and devoted himself to religion. Through the effect of his former 
good deeds and his devotion he became, under the direction of Lord 
Kas'yapa, a Pratyak Buddha, and on his nirvana his disciples erected the 
stupa. He was very assiduous in offering sandal -paste and lotus flowers 
to the chaitya of Kas'yapa, and thence resulted the peculiar aroma of 
his body and the production of lotus flowers from his feet. This story 
occurs also in the Dvavinsa Avadana, ante, p, 88. Anecdotes regarding 
Ghandana occur on pp. ^2, 23 and 198. 

V. &tory of Prityapreta. Griveii in the Avadana-s'ataka, ante, p. 80. 

VI. Story of Krishnasarpa. A householder of great wealth but 
of an excessively miserly disposition, dying in the town of Eajagriha, 
became a black serpent in a garden of king Vimbisara, and killed by his 
very sight whoever came near him. The king, not knowing how to destroy 
this dreadful reptile, went to the Lord, who was then sojourning in the 
Bamboo Grove, and sought his assistance. Thereupon the Lord repaired 
to the garden, and cast a benign look on the serpent. The serpent was 
charmed by the sight, and mentally abjured all wicked thoughts. The 
Lord brought him to his monastery, and instructed him in the principles 
of religion. So instructed, the serpent killed himself by continuous 
fasting, and repaired to the Trayasifiha heaven. There, however, he did 
not feel satisfied. He longed to serve the Lord, and therefore came back 
to the earth, and became a disciple of the Lord, .who taught him all the 
rules, principles, and precepts of religion, and made him an adept. Tho- 
roughly enlightened by this teaching, the serpent, now a Deva, pointed out 
to the king Vimbisara the spot where he had kept his wealth concealed in 
the garden, and, requesting him to devote it to religious purposes, returned 
to heaven. 

VII. Story of Smarmtibha, Given in the Avadana-s ataka, ante, 
p. 34... 

VIII. Story of Prabkavd> She was the maiden daughter of 
a rich merchant of S^ravastl. Courted by princes and other great people 
• of the town, she rejected their addresses, and betook to the Lord, who 

ordained her an Arhat, Th& good deed which secured her this high 


honour was tier devotion, in a former life, when she was the chief queen 
of king Bandhumat, to the Lord Vipas'yi, to whom she gave all her 
valuable ornaments. This story forms the 71st Avadana of the Avadana- 
sataka, but the name given her there is S'ukla, cf. p. 35, 

IX. Btory of Samtidra. Samudra was the son of a rich merchant 
of S'ravasti. He was born on board of a sliip when his father was 
returning from a voyage to the island of Ratnakara, and thereby got 
his name of Samudra or the ocean. When he attained his majority, his 
father sent him to Ratnakara on a commercial mission, in the company 
of a large body of experienced merchants. Out in the sea, his vessel was 
overtaken by a hurricane, and was in imminent risk of being lost. His 
companions, finding all other resources, vain, began to pray, invoking 
S'iva, Rudra, Ganesa, Narayana, Indra, Yama, &c., each according to hisi 
fancy, but the gods granted them no help. At last an old Buddhist ' 
advised them to pray to Buddha, who alone could help them. They did 
BO, and the Lord, knowdng of it, created a golden coloured blaze of light 
the sight of which frightened the storm, which at once subsided. The 
voyage subsequently proved prosperous, and the merchants returned home, 
laden with wealth. Nor were they unmindful of the divinity who had 
helped them. They repaired to the Jetavana grove where the Lord was 
then sojourning, and offered rich presents. Listening to his religious 
discourses, they were induced to pray for initiation, and were accordingly 
ordained Arhats. In explanation of the merits which ensured them this 
blessing the Lord said, in former times there lived on the sea-shore a 
kind-hearted Buddhist hermit, learned in the Vedas, cherishing the sacred, 
fire, dressed in a blanket, having matted locks on his head, and support- 
ing himself on roots and fruits. A body of five hundred traders came 
to him from Benares, worshipped him^ attained his blessings, and then 
proceeded to the island of Ratnakara for commerce. In the way, on their 
return voyage, their ship was overtaken by a fearful storm, and was on 
the point of foundering. They called to mind the hermit on the shore, 
and prayed for his help. They were saved, and they made their acknow- 
ledgments to the saint for his miraculous interposition, and prayed for 
spiritual blessing. The hermit said, " When I shall become a Buddha, 
the leader of men, I shall place you in the asylum of Buddhism. I am 
that hermit, and these merchants headed by Samudra, are the traders of 
old.^^ 

X. Story of StMuti. During the ministry of the Lord S'akya 
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Sinlia a large number of his disciples were deputed to different parts of 
of the earth to disseminate his doctrines. Some of the disciples had taken 
their way to the top of the Himalaya mountain. When they were 
engaged in their meditation there^, a Garucla perched on a poakj, 
holding a serpent in its beak. The serpent, seeing the pious men, resolved 
to become one like them in his next birth. He was born as the sou of 
a Brahman householder of Shuvasti, and was named Subhuti, after his 
mother Bhiiti. When grown up, he became passionate in bis disposition, 
and the least annoyance would put him into violent fits of anger. His 
father sent him to school, and had him instructed in all the learning of 
the Brahmans, including the Vedas, but the education did not suffice to 
improve his disposition. His tutor, failing in his other endeavours, at 
last directed him to betake to a hermit^s life, and pass his time in medita- 
tion in a forest. He did so, and while he was so engaged, a sylvan goddess 
appeared before him and said, Why are you, good man, passing your 
time in meditation in this solitary place, converting yourself into a log of 
wood, or a block of stone ? If you long for religion, betake to the doctrine 
of Buddha.^^ She then exhibited a miraculous temple in the air, and 
disappeared. The sight of the temple purified the mind of the youth, 
and he sought the asylum of the Lord, and was duly ordained a S'nivaka 
of the highest rank. In reply to a question of his audience the Lord said, 
“ in a former existence, when the span of human life extended to twenty 
thousand years, this man had performed Brahmaeharya for a thousand 
years at Benares under the tuition of the Lord Kus'yapa, and obtained a 
boon that during my ministry he would become a S'ravaka of the highest 
rank. In a subsequent existence he was rough of speech and quarrel- 
some in the monastery where he lived, and that led to his being born a 
poison-mouthed serpent for five hundred generations.” 

XI. Sfory of YasovaH. When Lord S'akya Siilha was sojourning 
in a palace on the bank of the Markata tank, in Vais all, he thought of 
Yasovati, the daughter-in-law of Sinha Seniipati, as a person who had 
been destined to become a Buddhist, and went to pay her a visit. He and 
his followers were received with great respect by the lady, and most sump- 
tuously treated. Afterwards when he was seated at ease and discoursing 
on religion, the lady offered him a profusion of gold jewels and rich 
dresses. Through the miraculous power of the Lord these fiew up in 
the air and formed a canopy over the head of the Lord. The Lord then 
smiled, and out from his raouth issued a flame of light which irradiated 
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and filled the universe with joj, and, releasing the dwellers o£ hell from 
their bondage, disappeared in the matted locks of the Lord. The Lord 
then said, three Kalpas hence this lady will acquire the highest perfection 
ill true knowledge, and become a Buddha under the name of Ratiiamati.’'’ 

XII. Stoi'^ of the Kmwavym. In course of his travels the 
Lord once came to the suburbs of the city of Kaurava, and the people 
of that place, hearing of his advent, felt great delight, and prepared 
to go and welcome him. The Tirthikas of the place, however, did not 
like this excitement, and went from door to door to dissuade the people 
from seeing the Lord. They spread evil reports of him, and reviled him 
in every way. Those among the people who were wicked listened to 
their advice, and refrained from visiting him ; but a few good persons 
among them came. The Tirthikas, having prevented the people, them- 
selves came to see him. The Lord felt that it was necessary to show some 
miracles, and accordingly willed. Thereupon Indra came down from 
heaven with heavy loads of Gos'irsha sandal- wood, and employed Vis'va- 
karma to erect a palace. The palace was forthwith completed, and, when 
the Lord had entered it, the Devas worshipped him, and revelled in music, 
song and rejoicings. The news of the festival spread wide, and the people 
of Kaurava, thereby excited, rejected the advice of the Tirthikas, and, 
taking their seats before the Lord, listened to his lecture. The Tirthikas 
remained outside, admiring the sculptured ornaments and the beauty of 
the palace. The Lord perceiving this, suddenly suppressed the palace, and 
appeared seated in an open fi.eld. The Tirthikas could no longer resist 
the influence of the Lord ; they fell at his feet, listened to his discourse, 
and got themselves converted. Some became S ravakas, some Pratyak- 
bodhis, some Anuttarabodhis, and some Arbats. Thereupon the Lord ' 
made the palace manifest again, and dwelt therein for three months. 

Pormerly,^^ said the Lord, there lived a Buddha named Bralmiii, and a 
Kshatriya king erected for him a palace of Gos'irsha sandal wood and 
worshipped him there for three months. I am that Kshatriya king/’ 
Xlil. Story of PadmoUara. When the Lord was passing through 
the highway of STavasti a young lady with her little hoy stood 
on the roadside to behold him. When he came near her, the little boy 
threw a lotus to him, and the lotus immediately assumed the size of a cart- 
wheel, and, rising in the air, formed an umbrella over the head of the 
Lord. This lad,” said the Lord to A'nanda, “ will enjoy all the pleasures 
38 
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o£ tlie world for a thousand kalpasj and then become a Pratyak Bucklha 
under the name of Padmottara.” 

XIV. Story of Chandra, This story occurs in the Avadana- 
s'ataka (story LII)^ but the substance of it as given on p. 33, is in- 
correct in some important particulars. The youth went to the Lord with 
Anathapindada only once, and, on return home, fell ill of fever, and died. 
On his death he repaired to heaven, but, longing to visit the Lord again, 
came down, and saw his father crying with his corpse on his lap. Appear- 
ing before his father in the garb of a rishi, he asked him why he held 
the corpse in his lap instead of cremating it? The Brahman said, this is 
the body of my only son, and I want it to be revived.” Chandra replied, 

Were you to cry continuously for a thousand years, it still cannot revive. 
Were the sun to rise towards the West, were fire to be as cold as 
ice, were fishes to dwell on the crests of mountains, still the corpse will 
not regain its life. If you wish for your son-’s welfare, go and burn his 
b )dy, and throw his hones into the river Ganges.” The Brahman could 
not, however, be induced to do as he was told. Chandra, thereupon, 
assumed the shape of a Leva, and gave an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, and advised his father to dispose of the corpse, and betake 
to the asylum of the Three Jewels whereby he would he translated to 
heaven, and there enjoy the society of his son. The Chandra of the 
story was afterwards born as S'^kya. Anecdotes of this person occur 
on pp. 14, 96 and 279. 

XV. Story of Sugandhi. Sugandhi, son of a merchant of Kapila- 
vastu, and noted for having the aroma of the lotus and sandal-wood on 
his body, came to the Lord in the Nyagrodha monastery, and was ordained 
an Arhat. On being asked the reason of this sudden exaltation, the 
Lord said, this youth had, in a former life, worshipped the chaitya of 
Vipas'yi, and anointed it with aromatic oil, and through the merit thereof 
he has the aroma on his body, and has been so exalted,” 

XVI. Story of Su^riyd, Anathapindada had a daughter, named 
Supriya. Immediately after her birth she looked up towards ber mother, 
and recited a gatha to the effect that gifts should be given in profusion to 
Buddhists and Champaka flowers should be strewed on sacred places. Her 
father did as she wished. Afterwards, the instructions of a saint who camo 
for, alms to her father’s house, made a deep impression on her mind in her 
early girlhood. She had, moreover, the faculty of recalling to mind the 
events of her former existences. On her 7th year she obtained the permission 


of her parents to become a nun^ and Gautami, by order of the Lord, ordained 
her. Soon after, a famine breaking out, tbe Lord directed his followers 
to seek the charity of Supriya. She herself begged alms from poor 
householders, and relieved the distress of all suffering people. Three 
months after, when the Lord was proceeding from S'ravastf to Raja- 
griha, he arrived at the middle of a forest where no food of any kind 
could be had. Supriya, seeing that the followers of the Lord would be 
put to great distress, held forth her alms-bowl, and prayed that if she 
had any stock of former good deeds it should help her by filling her 
bowl with food. A forest divinity heard her prayer, and filled her bowl 
with nectar, with which she entertained the Lord and his followers. 
Her good deeds now sufficed to raise her to the rank of an Arhat, the 
adorer of gods. In explaining why he raised her to the rank of an 
Arhat, the Lord said, “ formerly in the time of the Lord Kas'yapa, a maid- 
servant, in the city of Benares, was carrying some cakes for her master, 
but, meeting Kds'yapa on the way on his begging excursion, gave him the 
cakes intended for her master. The Lord converted her, and for ten 
thousand years afterwards she had bestowed alms to Buddhists. That 
maid-servant has now been born as Supriya.’'* 

XVIL Story of 8tmand>. There lived at S'ravastf a merchant, 
who had successively lost three sons immediately after their birth. He 
once invited a S'ramana of the name of Aniruddha, and, after entertain- 
ing him with every mark of respect, prayed that he may have a son who 
should not die so early, promising that if the boy lived up to the 
7th year he would present him to his guest. The blessing of the 
saint fulfilled the prayer, and the new-born boy was named Sumana, and 
on his 7th year he was given away to Aniruddha, who made him a 
Bhikshu, and ultimately an Arhat. One day Aniruddha asked the youth 
to bring same water for his drink. Sumana went to the river, rdled 
his pitcher and, rising aloft, came by an aerial passage to serve the water, 
then, carrying the pitcher in his hand, he flew high in the air and, follow- 
ing his aerial course, came to the Jetavana grove where the Lord then 
sojourned. The Bhikshus were struck with wonder at the sight, and 
enquired about the history of this remarkable personage. The Lord said, 
when the Lord Vipas'yi dwelt at Bandhumati, there lived a rich merebaut 
who, in his old age, seeing death imminent, worshipped the Lord, and 
prayed that he may be blessed with the absolute knowledge. That merchant 
is now born as Sumana.’'* 
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XVIII. Story of Sthaviraha, There lived at Eiy%i'ilia a rich 
householder^ whose wife did not, on the tenth month of her pregnancy, 
bring forth a child. She conceived ten times afterwards, and brought 
forth ten sons, but her first conception remained in her womb. On 
her death, long after, her relatives proposed to open her belly to see 
what had become of her first conception. The Lord, with his followers, 
came to see the wonder, and lo ! when the womb was opened, there 
appeared an emaciated little dwarf, with his body covered with grey 
hairs, ensconced in the womb. The dwarf saluted the Lord and said, 
None of you should use harsh words against your parents and teachers; 
I did so, and have suffered for sixty years, confined in a noisome place.” 
The Lord named him Sthaviraka the old one.” His father took him home 
and nursed him, and in a short time he grew up to a handsome man. On 
his 70 th year he got himself ordained by the Lord, and became an Arbat. 
In explanation of the question why Sthaviraka had remained so long in 
the womb, the Lord said, “ in the time of Jinendra Kas'yapa, a disciple 
of one Sthavira asked his tutor to go with him to Benares to behold a 
festival ; the tutor declined, whereupon the pupil said, * well, then, I 
must go alone, and you may remain here like an embryo in the womb.^ 
That reproachful speech brought this punishment, for that pupil of 
yore, is the Sthaviraka before us.” 

XIX. Story of S rimati. King Vimbisara had once given a hand- 
some palace, named Jyotishka, to one of his sons, whereupon another, 
named Ajdtas'atru, felt very much aggrieved, and, through the instiga- 
tion of his friend Devadatfca, killed his father, and himself became king. 
Subsequently, when out on a hunting expedition in a forest, he received 
salutary instruction from a S'ramana, and touched thereby, repairing to 
the Lord S^akya Sinha, repented of his sins, performed the purifying fast 
- of Poshadha, and became a follower of Buddha. In explanation of the 
reason why Vimbisdra fell under the hands of his own son, the Lord said, 
Vimbisdra in a former life was a banker of Benares. Seeing a Pratyak 
Buddha in the way he had said, ^Hhese hald-pated vagabonds should have 
their feet decorticated with a razor,” and that sin led to his feet being 
amputated by his son. He farther stated that this Ajatas'atru was at first 
a great enemy of Buddhism. He did everything to thwart the true religion. 
Through the instigation oof his friend Bevadatta, he issued a proclamation 
that he would behead every person and escheat his property who 
evinced any regard for Buddhism or Buddhists. Once a lady, seeing 


a stupa covered with dust, had it swept, and the news of this act 
being- brought to Ajatas'atru he ordered her immediate decapitation, and 
tlie order was carried out. The spirit o£ the lady was transferred to 
heaven and, in her divine form, she came and worshipped the Lord. 

XX. of AjAtasatt'u’s conversion. The subjects of Aj^ta- 
s atru rose against him. for his opposition to JBuddhism, and, other means 
failing, he felt obliged to betake to the asylum of the Lord to save his 
kingdom. Avadana-sataka, story XVI. 

XXI. Mory of Dkanajpala, Given in Avadana-s'ataka, story 
XXXIII, p.ar. 

XXII. Story of SJmdadanta. Brahmadatta, anxious to destroy 
the credit of the Lord, consulted some wicked people, aud induced them 
to depute to the Lord a young handsome woman, who should tell him 
that the embryo in her womb was due to him, and he should provide for the 
maintenance of herself and for the child about to be born. They soon 
found a woman ready to undertake this mission, tied a wooden howl on her 
belly, dressed her up, and sent her to the Lord. She appeared before the 
Lord when he was seated amidst his followers, and made her request. 
At this juncture Indra, perceiving the mischief in contemplation, sent two 
mice to get within her dress, and to cut the fastenings of the wooden 
bowl. When the woman stood up to give emphasis to her claims,, 
down dropped the unfastened bowl, and she was put to great shame. 
She cried loud, aud begged that she may be at once burnt on a pyre. 
The Lord said, ^^this woman was mimical to me in a former life. There 
lived on the southern scarp of the Himalayas a six-tusked king elephant 
who had two wives, Bhadra and Subhadrd; Bhadra once saw her rival 
decorated with golden lotuses by her lord, and resolved to avenge herself. 
She repaired to a forest, worshipped an old saint, and prayed that she 
may, in her next birth, have the faculty of recalling to her mind the events 
of her former lives, and, becoming a queen, may enjoy life seated on a 
throne made of ivory from the tusks of a six-tusked elephant. Her prayer 
was granted, and she east herself headlong from the edge of a precipice, 
and killed hei’self. She was then born as the daughter of Khanalita, and 
married to Brahmadatta. When she had won the affection of her lord, 
she desired that a throne may be made for her of the ivory of a six-tusked 
elephant that lived on the Himalaya. The king^deputed a hunter to bring 
the ivory, and the hunter, assuming the garb of a Bhikshu, appeared before 
the king elephant, which, lived amidst 500 other elephants. The elephant, 


seeing tliab l\e was a Bhikshu, received him with respect^ and enquired the 
object of his mission. The hunter confessed what he wanted^ and pleaded 
his poverty for the repulsive work he had undertaken. The elephant, 
pitied his poverty, and, knocking his tusks against a rock, broke them, 
and gave them to him. Thus was the vow realized. I am that king 
elephant, and this woman, the daughter of a Tirthika, was that Bhadra.’^ 

XXIII. 8tory of Kmihmava. See page 102. 

XXIV. ^tory of KrUajna. When the Lord was once dwelling in 
the Jetavana grove at S'ravasti, Devadatta, intent on destroying the 
Lord, repaired to that place, and, standing before him, prepared to carry 
out his intention, when the fire of the Lord^s benevolence enveloped him, 
and burnt him down to ashes. The Lord, beholding him in hell-fire, 
related the following story : There lived in the town of llatighosha two 
brothers, one grateful, the other ungrateful. The former gave away 
a deal of his self-acquired wealth in charity, and started on a commercial 
voyage. His brother followed him. Their speculations proved highly 
successful, but, on tbe return voyage, the vessel of the two brothers 
encountered a hurricane, and was lost. Kritajna, the grateful, seeing his 
brother drowning, dragged him out, and, taking him on his back, swam 
to the shore with the help of a plank. He was greatly exhausted. His 
brother now revived, and, seeing that he had some precious jewels tied 
in his cloth, blinded him, and carried away tbe jewels. A kind merchant 
helped the now blinded man to come to the suburbs of Ratighosha, where 
he left him in the hut of a cow-keeper, and departed. The poor blind man 
had no wish to go home, so he lived on the charity of the cowherd. One 
day, the king’s daughter, Janakalyani by name, saw him, and fell in love 
with him. She married him, and nursed him, and brought him round. 
Ooe day she was late in bringing him food, whereupon he accused her 
of inconstancy. She protested and said, I know none but you, and 
should I be truthful and chaste, the merit thereof should restore one of 
your eyes.’*’ No sooner was this said, then one of his eyes opened, radiant 
like a lotus. The man was gratified, and said, though my ungrateful 
brother deprived me of my eyesight, I bear no ill-wili against him, and 
if this be true, thair truth should restore me my second eye.'’^ The second 
eye immediately opened as the first, and the happy couple returned to the 
palace, and the youth was anointed vice-king. The ungrateful brother, 
hearing of this, came to conciliate his brother, but, no sooner he stood 
before the gratefnl one, than he felt a fire burning within him. He cried 


out ^ I am Lurntj I am burnt/ and fell into bell-fire. V^Tbat grateful 
one” said the Lordj “ is myself, and the ungrateful one Devadatta.” 

XXV. 8to9y of Ajatas'atru’s conversion. (Another version.) In 
course of time Ajatas'atru was afflicted with leprosy. His body was full 
of rotting sores, covered with noisome matter, and horribly stinking; his 
friends forsook him, and even his wife and children could not approach him. 
He groaned much, and, repenting of his sins, sought the asylum of the 
Lord. The Lord pitied him, and deputed LokesVara Bodhisattva for his 
conversion. Lokes'vara recommenced the Uposhadha fast, and’dilated on 
its merits. Ajatas'atru faithfully performed the fast, took the shelter 
of the Three Jewels, and, becoming a Buddhist, disseminated that religion 
of the Lord in bis kingdom. 

XXVI. Praise of the Xlposhadha fast. See ante,^. 365. 
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DIVYi^VADANA-MALiV:. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 17 x inches. Folia, 235. Lmes 
on a page, 9. Extent in slokas, 9,400. Character, Newari, Appearance, 
old. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of Avadana stories, related when the Lord sojoarned 
at S'ravasti in the garden of Anathapinclada. There are in it many 
stories, but most of them occur, in some form or other, in other 
Avadana works. The name of the work does not occur in the Chinese 
Tripithaka. 

Contents. I. Story of S'ro^dkotiliaTm. There lived in the village 
of Vas'ava a rich householder who had born unto him a son with a 
jewelled ring in his ear. The boy was named Sh-onakotikarna. On the 
day in which this boy was born Balasena a neighbour, got two sons, 
D^saka and Palaka. When S'ronakotikarna had grown up, he obtained 
the permission of his parents to proceed on a commercial tour in company 
with five hundred other commercial travellers. When returning home 
after a successful mission, he missed the company of his fellow travellers, 
and lost his way in the midst of an awful forest. Oppressed by thirst, 
he roamed about in quest of watei*, and at last came to a village inhabi- 
ted by hobgoblins. These beings had enormous bellies, mouths not 
bigger than pin-holes, and bodies covered with hair. On being asked 
the cause of their misfortune, they said, For twelve long years we have 
searched for water and have not yet got it. We were once men of Jambu- 
dvipa, but, never having given any alms from our birth to our last day, 
we are doomed to this condition.’^ Leaving their place, S'ronakotikarna 
proceeded further, and at vesper came to a spot where he saw a man seated 
in a pavilion, and surrounded by four Apsaras maidens. This man 
received him kindly, entertained him hospitably, and allowed him to 
remain there for the night. Bisiog from his bed early in the morning^ 
S'ronakotikarna found that the pavilion had vanished, and the man was 
being torn to pieces by the four Apsarases who had assumed the form 
of brindled dogs. At nightfall the scene changed again ; the pavilion 
re-appeared, and the man was seen dallying with the celestial maidens. 


On enquiring' into the cause o£ these sudden transformations^ the man 
said, 111 my last existence I was a butcher, and would daily slaug-hter 
shoe]) and soli the meat, but at night I used to g-o to the saint Muha- 
katyuyana, and listen to his discourses and act according to his instruction ; 
hence it is that I am mangled during the daytime, and allowed, to enjoy 
at night. My sou is now carrying on our family profession in the 
village of Vasava. I’ray, tell him what you have seen, and try to 
restrain him from his profession ; induce him to go to Mahakatynyana 
and offer him. an alms-bowl for my redeuiptidn.'’^ S'l-onakotikarna 
promised to do as desired, and then retired. 

Next morning he came to a place where be saw a pavilion in which a 
man was enjoymg' the company of celestial damsel^. At nightfall the 
pavilion disappeared, and the damsels assumed the shape of a monster 
centipede, whicli held the man in its embrace and stung him continuously. 
When the sun rose the scene changed as before, and the man explained 
the occurrence by saying that in his preceding life he was a dissolute 
Erahman at Vasava ; he used to spend his nights with prostitutes, and 
devote the daytime to the service of Mahukatydyana, and hence his diurnal 
enjoyment, and nocturnal suffering. He added, “ Pray, tell my son that . 
you have seen his father in his suffering, and that his fatlier^s earnest 
request is, that he should abstain from prostitution. Should he listen 
to you, pray, tell him to dig out from under our Agnishtoma altar 
a pitcher full of gold, and always offer alms to Mahakatyayana.^k 

Proceeding on, Sh'onakotikarna saw a lady seated on a bedstead in a 
pavilion, and four hobgoblins tied to the foot of the bedstead. When the 
hobgoldins were let loose to feed, one of them began to chew iron 
bullets, the second eat chaff, the third began to munch her own flesh, and 
tlie last appeared engaged on feasting on blood and pus. On enquiriiig iff 
the cause, the lady said, “ the one who is eating chaff is my danghter-in- 
law^ the next who is eating iron bullets is my husband ; the third who is 
eating her own flesh is my maid-servant, and the fourth who is eating 
blood and pus is my daugiiter. At a festival I prepared rich viands, 
and gave them first to Katyayana and S'ramanas and then to Devas 
and Bralimanas. Coming to know this, my husband, in great wrath, 
said, Why don’t these hald-pated wretches eat iron bullets and this 
is his punishment. Once, a relative of mine sent mo some ; 

my daugliter-in-Iaw eat them, and showed me only the vessel hi. 
which, tlioy had Ijceii sent, therefore is she made to feed o)i {-half. 
;39 . ' 



Again/ once I prepared some cakes/and sent tliem tln-ongh my daiiglitej; 
to a relative j she eat the cakes in the way, and gave the vessel to my 
relative, and when my relative sent me word, how it was that I liad 
sent her only a pot ? my daughter said, ‘ You then must have eaten 
the cakes and sent the pot/ lienee is she doomed to live on pns and 
blood. (The offence of the maid-servant is not related in the MS.) 
At the time when these offences were committed I expressed a wish 
that I may he* permitted to see their retribution, and hence I see it 
now. You are going‘to Vasava, pray, tell my only wilful daughter 
living there that you have seen her parents, and the punishment, they 
were under ; advise her in my name that she should abstain from sin. 
There are buried in^ my fathe/s room four iron chests full of golden 
ornaments. Let her take them out, enjoy them, and offer proper 
presents to Katyayana on behalf of me.'’"’ S'ronakotikarna lived at her 
place for twelve years, and was at last sent to Vasava by the lady in her 
own vehicle. 

Arriving at his native village, S'ronakotikarna first repaired to the 
hermitage of Mabakatyayana, and paid him his respects. Then he 
went to execute the commissions he had received in the wilderness, 
and at last returned home to the great joy of his sorrowing family. His 
narrative of what he had seen in his travels wrought a change in the 
mind of his son, who, no longer willing to remain at home, heeamo a 
Bhikshu, and prevailed on his father to betake to the hermitage. The 
father was ordained an Arhafc. In accounting for the conversions, the 
Lord said that in former times there lived at Benares the great saint 
Kae'yapa to whose memory king Kriki luul erected a eliaitya. This 
ehaitya was neglected and allowed to go to ruin during tiie reign of that 
king^s son, bub repaired by a mercluiiit named Vanijyakara, and that 
merchant was now horn as Sb-onakotikurna. 

II. Sfor// of Purna. There lived at the village of Surparaka a 
mercliant named Bhava- who had three sons, Bliavila, Bhavatruta, and 
Bhavanandi. When Bhava, was very ill, his wife and children neglected 
him on account of his habitual -roughness of speech, but a slave-girl 
tended him, obtained medical aid, and restored him to his wonted health. 

' Bhava was greatly overcome by her kindness, and got by her a child named 
l^drna. When Bhava died, Bbavatrfita and Bhavanandi proposed that 
all the family estate on land and at home should make one share, all that 
was n water or ,in forei^m countries another, and I^itrna the third. 


.Bhavila remonsia'ated against this scheme of partition^, uro'iog* that 
Pdviia was a sou of their father, and should have a share. The other 
brothers, however, would not assent to this, as Purna vras slave-born 
and, being hinasclf property, could not claim a share of the patrimony. 
The law being on their side, the original scheme had to be accepted, and 
-Bhavila took Purna for his share. The two younger brothers then 
expelled from the paternal homestead the eldest and his family, who had 
to seek shelter in the house of a relation. 

Driven away from home, Bhavila and his family were in great 
distress, and one morning, the children crying for breakfast, Piirna took 
a masha of gold and wont to the market to procure some. On the sea- 
shore he met a man trembling from a drowning he had had in the sea and 
watching a raft of logs. Knowing the logs to be of Gosirsha sandal- 
wood, he purchased the lot from the stranger for five hundred Karsha- 
panas, and immediately after sold one of the logs for a thousand, With 
the money so obtained he placed his mastei-’s family in comfort. Soon 
after, physicians having recommended an emoHent of Gosirsha sandal- 
wood to the king of the place to relieve him of the burning he was 
suffering from a high fever, Purna sold another log for a like sum. 
Cured of his fever, the king, thinking that it was unbecoming that the 
royal stores should not possess so valuable a remedy and it should he 
obtainable in the house of a poor man, ordered the whole lot to he 
purchased. This was done at a cost of three hundred thousand gold 
pieces. Thus enriched, Purna continued to trade, travelling from place to 
place, and amassed great wealth. At last he surrendered the whole of his 
property to his master, and, having repaired to the Lord, got himself 
ordained. Subsequently he retired to a place called S'ronapurantafka, to 
abide there. The people of that place were very rude and vain, but Puriia, 
by his mildness, wisdom and assiduity, soon overcame them, made thorn 
resign Indra and the other Hindu gods to which they were attached, 
and betake to the fold of the Lord. About this time, Bhavila had 
gone in quest of Goshrsha sandal -wood, and had employed five hundred 
labourers to fell the wood. A Yaksha who dwelt in that forest 
was offended at this, and created a hurricane to drown the ship in 
which Bhavila had come there, Bhavila cried in great distress for 
the succour of Purna, and Purna, coming to know of it throiigh 
the medium of a god, flew to the place through the ai)-, got the 
storm pacified, and obtained the permission of the Yaksha b* curry 
away the wood. Returning with his brother to Surparaka ho caused a 
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pavilion lo Lfi orfictod of that wood, and prayod that tho Ijonl riiay couio 
and noou])y it. The message reached the Lord through the air, and the 
Lord at once came to the spot, and gratified the wish of his devotee. Ho 
tiirried there for some time, and by liis proaclnngs and discourses eonvorted 
many. In reply to the question why so pious a man as Purna should 
liavo hoeii horn of a slave-girl, the Lord said that in the time of Kasyapa 
be had, in n, former life, once said of a Bhikshu what slavo-girhs son is 
this man and for that fault he was doomed to he born of a slave-girl 
for five hnndvod births, 

L'T. 8lor>i of Mnitrci/af When proceeding to the kingdom of 
Ittalm the Lord related the following account. On the deatii of his 
father, Prandda, Mahapranada ruled his country with great severity and 
injustice. Thereupon Indra, who was a friend of his father, came to 
him, and advised him to abstain from vice. Maliapraiiada said, put up 
some .sign in my palace to remind me of virtue, and I shall follow it.” 
Indra, tlmreupon, .sot up in the palace a golden staff, a thonsand fathoms 
high and IG fathoms in girth. In connexion with this, the king 
announced a grand festival, and his uncle A.s'oka became tlic adminis- 
trator of charities. People from all parts of the earth assembled to enjoy 
the festival and behold the wonderful staff, neglecting their agricultural 
works. The result was a famine in the country. Disgusted at this, the 
king caused the staff to he east into the river Ganges. “ lie who was 
As'oka before,” said the Lord, “ is now Bhangali, the Bhikshu.” 

The Bhikshns asked, when will this staff be re.S'cncd ?” The Lord 
said, “ when the duration of human life will bo eighty thousand yeans, 
a king will be born of the name of StaAkha, and his wife, Brahmavati, 
will bear him a sou of the name of Maitreya. This Maitroya will he a 
pupil of Brahnuiyuli and will himself have eighty liundrod pupils. Four 
great kings will recover this stall' and present it to S ankha, w1k> will 
give it to Brahmayulu Brahnniyuh will give it to Maitreya, and Maitreya 
will present it to his pupils, who will divide it among themselvt.'s. When 
'Maitreya will behold this partition, be will retire from the world and, 
attaining the perfect knowledge, become a Buddha. Him will follow 
S'afikha, his family and eighteen hundred chiefs, as also the family of 
•- Maitreya. Maitreya, followed by this retinue, will repair to the Guru- 
= pfidaka hill, and there, taking up a how of Kasyapa with his right hand 
: ®nd placing it in the left, impart instruction in the true religion.” 

In reply to the tpsery, through what merit %vill Maitreya be- 
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come a, the Lord said, that in the middle country there lived 

a king* oE the iname of Vasava. He was strictly jnsthaml religious, and 
his country prospered. A king of the north country, Dhairasanutuita, 
envied this prosperity, and came down, with a large army to plunder 
the wealth oE the people. Vasava went forth to meet him, and tlie op- 
posing armies were encamped on the opposites sides of the river Ganges. 
At tliis ;juneture the groat Buddha Ratnas'ikhi came to the place, and 
took his station on the hank of the river, and Iiulra and other gods 
came to worship him. Seeing this, Dlianasaramata made peace with 
Vasava and retired to his country. Vasava woi’shipped the Lord, and 
prayed that he may become an imperial sovereign. The blessing was 
granted, but it was to be eftoefcual when human life would extend 
to eighty thousand years. Dhanasammata also worshipped the Lord, 
and prayed that he may become a moral ruler of mankind, and this too 
was granted on a similar condition. This Vasava”, said the Lord, 
'^will be S'aAkha, and Dhanasammata, Maitreya.*’^ 

IV. Stor^ of S'mr/ata. There lived on the S'is'umara hill a rich 
householder, named Buddha. .He gave his daughter Biipini to the son of 
Aiiathapinclada. His wife then bore him a son named Sviigata. From 
the day the son was conceived, he suffered grievous misfortunes. 
When his son grew up he died ,* his house and his trading vessels and his 
corn stores were destroyed by fire. Svagata tried to obtain his sustenance 
by begging, but none wmrkl give him alms. So at last, he sought the 
protection of his sister^s husband. He reached his destination on the 
very day on which Anathapindada had invited the Lord and his retinue. 
Eating of the remnant of food on the Lord^s plate his mind was purified, 
and he was soon after ordained an Arhat. He then retired to his native 
place, and converted thousands. 

To satisfy the curiosity of his audience the Lord said that 
formerly there lived a rich householder named ICarvataka. lie was 
once in his garden with his family, relatives, and friends when a 
lean, weak, emaciated Pratyak Buddha entered the place in quest of alms. 
Karvutaka ordered his men to expel the intruder, but none obeyed his 
orders. He then himself seized the saint by the neck, and shoved hiro 
out. The poor beggar, weak as he was, sat down, and began to pray 
for the welfare oE Karvataka. This surprised the householder, and he 
prayed for pardon. It was immediately granted, and a blessing- was 
also added that in a future life he would become a saint. That miin 
is now born Svagata, 


V. of D/iarmarucIiL Given iu tlie Bodhisattvavadiina- 
kalpalataj p. 71. 

VI. Story of Sailfiarahs^^^^ Difcto^ p, 64. 

VII. Story of Kanalcavar'iia. The text is hero delectivo and the 
stoiy breaks off after a few linos. The opening' lines refer to a, famine. 

VIII. Story of Chandrainahlta Bodkisattua. When the Lord was 
on the Gridhraknta hill, Maud^alyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a 
fire when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bhikshus asked the Lord 
if this was his final deliverance, or the lot which his forefathers had been 
destined to ? The Lord said, Maudgalyajnina had obtained final deliver- 
ance and not the lot of his forefathers, and then recounted the former 
history of the departed hermit. At a remote period there lived in the 
city of Bhadras'ila a king named Chandraprabha He had established an 
alms-house at each of the four principal gates, of the city, and proclaimed 
that he would give whatever was asked of him. Thousands over thousands 
flocked at the gates, and got what they wanted, when at last a wicked 
Brahman, named Rudraksha, came and asked the king’s head. Offers were 
made to him of untold wealth, but he would have nothing but the head. 
The king said, “ take tlten the best member of my body,^^ and removed 
his crown for the beggar. The sight was horrifying to the two principal 
ministers, Mahachandra and Mahidliara, who fell down in a fit and 
died immediately. The beggar, seeing the company before liim, and the 
feeling of rage and despair they displayed at his request, discreetly said 
that the king should retire alone to a private garden where lie could be 
decapitated, but no witness slioukl be present. The king assented, retired 
to his garden, closed its doors, and then recited a mantra, saying, '^it is 
not for a kingdom, or for an empire, or for heaven, or for enjoyment, or 
for Brahmahood that I give away my head to a Brahman ; I do so for the 
absolute Bodhi knowledge, acquiring which I may control the uncontrolla- 
ble, restrain the un restrain able, rodeom the condemned, and (juonch the 
unquenohahle. May my remains bo preserved in a ebaitya !” lie them 
tied himself to a champaka tree, and ordered the beggar to do as he 
listed. The Brahmai) decapitated him, took the head, and ran away. 
The Lord said, “the town which formerly was Bhadras'ila is now 
called Takshasila, He who was king Chandraprabha is now myself j 
the two ministers are now Sariputra and Maddgalyayana f and 
Budraksha, the beggnr Brahman, is Devadatta/^ 

* SAri Md eevea sotus of wiiotn^Vpfttdsiiya ctUas Maudgalyayana -was a favourite di'?ioipla 
of Buddha. I carmot make out proper name of the second, Sariputra ia otvioii.-ily 
an epithet meaning, son of Sdri. OB pp. 48 and 148. 
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IX. Slory of Fcmchhaha. A Brahman was one day seated in a 
.very sorrowful mood, with one of his cheeks resting’ on his palm. An 
old woman asked him the cause. The Bnihman .told her his wife was 
enciente, and expected to be delivered soon, and as all his former 
sons had died immediately after birth, he expected the same calamity 
soon. The woman said, '^send for me when she is about to be eoniined, 
and I will help you/^ On the day of delivery the old woman came, 
heljrcd the patient, took the male child in her arms, filled his mouth 
with butter, covered it with a white cloth, and, handing him to a maid- 
servant, said, “ take this child to the market place, and, standing' on the 
crossing, say to every Brahman or S'ramana yon meet, ^ this child 
salutes you.’’ When the sun sets bring him back.’” This was done, and 
the child lived. He was named Mahapanchhaka. A second son was 
born, and he was saved in the same way. His name was Panchhaka. 
After the death of the Brahmari, Mahapanchhaka became a bermit, and 
was soon raised to the rank of an Arhat. Panchhaka was a stupid 
youth and could learu nothing, so his brother expelled him from the 
monastery, and he sat crying on the roadside. The Lord met him in, 
this condition, directed a hermit to instruct him, and soon after ordained 
him an Arhat. 

To explain the reason for this sadden transformation, the Lord 
related the following stories. There lived in a market town a rich merchant 
who had an only infant son. Being required to proceed to a distant 
country on business, he deposited the bulk of his property in the custody 
of a friend, and, leaving only a small sum of money with his wife to 
meet household expenses during his absence, went away. He died 
out at sea, and his wife had great difficulty in bringing up her child. 
When the child had grown up to man^s age, he went to his father^s 
friend to beg assistance. The friend said, “^^he who has manly deter- 
mination can help himself with that dead mouse ; he begs no one's 
help.” The young man, being high-spirited, felt deeply the force of the 
rebuke, and, taking up the dead mouse which was lying there and to 
which reference had been made, went away. While standing at the 
market-place with the dead mouse in his hand, a cat belonging to a shop- 
keeper pounced on the mouse, and carried it away. The shopkeeper gave 
him a quantity of kidney beaus {m&sha) as the price of the mouse. 
The youth parched the beans on a fire, took a pitcher of cool, clear water, 
and placed himself in the way by which some wood- cutters roturnod 
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Iruin their dtiily worl; in a foreist. The wood-euiiors were ^I’eutly pleased 
wiLli iliti rct’rerihuient at hand. Each took a luuidliul oi* the parelx'd beaus 
audadrano-htof cold water, and f^ave the youth a piece o£ wuod iii return. 

• Apart of ihc wood so acquired was sold, and with the proceeds fresh beaus 
wore purchased, and parched, and the refreshment was taken to the wood- 
cutters as on the preceding* da3^ In a short time the youth ac<p-iired 
enough wood to set up a fuel shop, and that proving* lucrative, he had soon 
the moans of trading* on more precious articles. Prospering daily, he at 
last became a rich merchant; hut the humble means of his first venture 
was known to his neighbours, and they always called him Mmklka-lud- 
or mouse gold,"'’ and he wanted one day to pay off his debt 
regarding the mouse. He got four golden mice to he made, lilled them 
with jewels, and, appearing before his father’s friend, said here is the 
equivalent of the dead mouse you had lent, together with interest for the 
use of your capit*al.” The friend, not to be outdone in generosity by the 
youth, said, here is the wealth that your father had deposited with me. 
Take it, and, as a reward for your manly determination and perseverance, 
I bestow on you my only daughter.” The friend was the Lord in a for- 
mer birth, and Panohhaka the youth. 

Ill another birth Panchhaka was, under the name of Tripita, a pupil 
of Kas'yapa. He was proud and did not recite the Gathas. In another 
existence he was a seller of hog’s flesh. One day when ferrying across a 
river to a market, his boat was swamped, and he was carried away by 
the stream to a hermitage where live hundred Prutyak Buddhas resided. 
One of the saints rescued him from the river and revived him. He 
lived long with the saints and became a hermit. 

On one occasion a Jivaka invited the Lord and his retinue to a 
sumptuous repast, hut did not include Pauohiiaka in his list of guests. 
The Lord pointed out the omission, and it was reeiihed. Wlicu the 
guests arrived, the Jivaka did not offer welcome to Panchhaka, mir did 
he assign him a scat at the repast. The Lord noticed this and, instead of 
giving his plate to Ahuuida, as usual, olfered it to Pauciihaka. Panchhaka 
prepared a miraculous seat oil the air, and seated thereon, stretched out his 
hand like the trunk of an elephant to receive the plate. ISurprisod at 
this miracle the Jivaka fell at his feet, and begged to be pardoned. The 
Lord said, this is nut the first time that tliis Jivaka has begged pardon of 
Panchhaka, In times of yore a horse-dealer was passing liy a villag-e when 
one of his mures delivered a foal, the sight of which made his horses 


HCM'gli loudly. This he took to be an inauspicious omeh; and gave a’fvaj 
the foal to a potter. He then went to king* Brahmadatta, and offered 
him his horses for sale. The king wanted a horse with particular 
marks on it, and this could not be found; The dealer then said, the 
foal I have given to the potter has such marks.-’-’ The potter sold the 
foal for a hundred thousand pieces of gold. One day the king rode tiiis 
foal and went out of the city to his garden, where he was soon after 
surrounded by a hand of rebels. The king mounted the foal and wanted 
to escape, hut the road was besieged by enemies, and be could not go j 
the foal, thereupon, swam across a river and saved him. The dealer, 
coming to know of this, fell at the feet of the foal and begged his pardons 
That foal was Panchhaka, and the dealer the Jivaka. 

X. Stori/ of Sydmdvati. When the Lord was at Eiilmashadamyay 
a hermit of the name of Makandika offered him his daughter Auupama 
to marry, but the Lord declined. An old man then advanced and offered 
to take the girl, but the father declined. The Lord said, “ this is not 
the first time I have declined to take her,^^ and related the following" 
story. Formerly a blacksmith had resolved to give his daughter to the 
most proficient in his art, when a youth came to him and became his 
apprentice, and soon excelled him in art, but declined to receive the 
daughter when offered. The Lord was the youth and the blacksmith 
Makandika; 

To explaid why the offer of the old man was deCliriect, the Lord 
delated with slight variations the story of SiShala as given ori 
pp. 96, 97. The story then runs that after the refusal, Makandika 
went to Eaus'ambi, and gave bis daughter to king Udayana, and 
himself became the king^s Chief minister. When the king had 
once ^ gone out oti an expedition against an enemfy, Anupama set 
fire to the inner apartments, which destroyed her five hundred rivals 
including the chief queen SySraavatf. On Udayana asking the Lord 
the history of these five hundred wivCs, the lord said, formerly 
king Brahmadatta, of Benaresy had five hundred wives. One day 
these ladies had gone to a garden for recreation. Bathing in an adjoin» 
ing river they felt cold, and the chief queen, seeing a hut on the hank,- 
ordered her maid to set fire to it, so that she may have a good blaaitig 
fire to warm herself. The maid reported that the hut belonged to a 
berrnit, But the queen did not care for this, and insisted upon her order 
being carried out, and her companions supported hex*. The hut was 
accordingly burnt. The hermit escaped from the hut, and, rising high 
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ill the ail’ blessed her, whereupon they all beg-ged that they may be duly 
punished for their sins, but after that they may obtain the absolute 
knowledge. Syamavati and her companions were those ladies of yore. 

XI. ^tory of Nancla or KausHflya-viryots'dha Aoaclana. iSIanda, 
the son of a rich merchant, became a cripple in his youth. His 
family priest, Pdraina, tried his utmost to cure him, hut failed. 
At last the Lord, hearing of his utter inability to rise from 
his bed, came to see him, when lo ! the youth jumped out of 
his bed to ohier him welcome. The visit cured him completely, and lie 
started for Ceylon on a mercantile mission. On his return after a 
successful voyage, he invited the Lord, and offered him and his followers 
rich presents, praying at the same time that he may in a future life 
become a Buddha. The prayer was granted. 

XII. Dailhipa Avaddna. This is a new name for the story of 
Chandaiia given on pp. 198-9. 

XIII. Story of the merehant’s wife or Clialtra Avaddna. Given 
In the Avadana-s'ataka. Story XXIII, ante, p. 25. 

XIV. Story of VUas'oha or Visoka Avaddna. Given in the As'oka 

Av&diina>, mte, p. 0. 

XV. Story of As'oka or As'oha Avaddna. Given in the As'oka 
Avaddna, ante, p. 6. 

XVI. Story of Aianicliuda or Munich Mdvaddiia. Given on p. 162.. 

XVII. Story of Sudhanalmimra. Given in the Bodhisattvavadana- 
kalpalata, p. 626. 

XVIII. Story of a poor Brahman, or ChhinnaAJi.a'kta-hrdhmana 
Avaddna, When the Lord was proceeding on foot to S'rdvasti, he met 
a poor Brahraan returning from' his field with a plough on his shoulders. 
Perceiving that the traveller hwe on his person the thirty-two auspicious 
marks, hut was oppressed with fatigue, the Brahraan hreught out from his 
hut a cupful of pure cool water, and offered it to the Lord. The Lord 
ordeied it to he east into an adjoining dried-up, old, neglected well j and as 
soon as the Brdhraan did so, the well filled up to the brim with the clearest, 
sweetest cold water. The Lord and his followers refreshed themselves with 
this water, and then, pr^ching the true religion to the Brdhinan, retired. 
The next morning when the Brahman went to his field, he found it covered 
with waving coim with ears loaded with grains of gold. Wonder- 
struck at the sight of the barley wh-ieh he had sown the day before 
growing up so rapidly and bearing grains of gold, the poor man went 
to the king, and reported the oeeurrence. The king caused the crop t©^ 


bo harvested and divided into two equal shares, one for himself and me 
other for the cultivator. When the division was made and the shares duly 
made over to their respective owners, the grains which fell to the lot of 
the king ciianged to ordinary grains of barley. The division was 
repeated again and again for seven times, ainl every time the king^s 
share underwent the wonderful change, and thereupon he ordered the 
whole crop to be given to the cultivator, who spent it in alms and other 
benevolent work. 

XIX. Story of five hundred cnlUvators or Panchhas’ atahrishakd- 
vaddna. Proceeding from the hut of the poor Brahman, the Lord met 
in the way five hundred cultivators, who prayed that they may be at 
once ordained and were made Arhats. These men in a former lile had 
been ordained Bhikshus by ICas'yapa, but they had relapsed into evil 
ways, and therefore had been punished for a long series of generations by 
being made cultivators. 

XX. Story of mi agricultural BraJimari or Kru'haka-'brdhmaT}- 
dvaddna. This is the story of Chandra as given on p. 298. 

XXI. Story of Rupcivati or Bupdvatyavaddna. Onee when the 
Lord was at the Jetavana monastery his disciples remarked, how 
wonderful it was that beggars should be the most favoured of all persons 
to the Lord. The Lord replied, it was even so in his former existerxees, 
and then recited the following story in illustration. At Utpalavatf in 
the northern country {UUardjaatha)^ ihQveWvQd at one time a lady of 
great beauty and highly virtuous disposition, whose name was Rup^vatf. 
Once when in a monastery she saw a famished woman confined there and 
that person, under the pangs of hunger, was about to eat her own infant 
son. Having nothing at hand to give, she cut off her breasts and g*ave 
them to the famished woman. On return home she related the circum- 
stance to her husband, who declared that such incomparable virtue 
deserved to be rewarded, with the restoration of the busts, and the br 
immediately grew up to their natural size. Thereupon S'akra, ass 
the form of a Brahman, appeared before her and asked, ‘'‘did you 
no hesitation in giving away your busts 

“No/’ replied she. 

“Why did you do so?'’'’ “To save the life of the child. I long not 
for kingdom, or wealth, or supremacy,- I yearn for the absolute knowledge, 
which would enable me to rescue the fallen, redeem the lost, and re.- tore 
mankind to eternal beatitude. I wish therefore to become a man.’’'' 

The wish was immediately gratified by the blessing of IS'akra, and 
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the name of the metamorphosed lady became Rup^ivata^ and she was 
elected king of Utpalavati. On her death after a reign of GO years , 
she was born as the son of a merchant, and was named Chandraprabha, 
because his beauty outshone that of the moon. When he was eight 
years old, he went one day to a cremation ground and, cutting his flesh 
bit by bit, gave it to vultures to feed upon. When he lay helpless, the 
birds plucked out his eyes from their socket, and he died. He was next 
born in that to\yn as the son of a Brahman, named Brahmaprabha on 
account of the unrivalled e:^ulgence of his body. When he attained the 
age of sixteen years, he retired to a forest and, making a hut there, 
passed his time in the exercise of the most rigorous asceticism. In the 
neighbourhood of his hut he one day saw a famished tigress which had 
lately brought forth two cubs and was about to eat them. He immediate- 
ly gave his own body to the tigress, and saved the cubs. “ The town,” 
said the Lord, “ which was Utpalavati before is now Bushkalavata. She 
who was Bupavati before, is now myself. The woman who was confined in 
the monastery, next became the tigress. Those who were the parents of 
Brahmaprabha next became S’uddhodana and Maya, and the two cubs are 
p.ow Ananda and R.ihula.^^ 

XXII. Stor^ of Kus'a- or Kus’a JcUalm. See ante, p. 110. An 
English translation of the Pali version of this story has been lately 
published. 
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Vasundbard-vratot;'- 

patti, ... 

Vidura, 

Vihara, 

Virakus'a, ... 

— — — " ■ ■■ Yitas'oka, ... 

Yas'omitra or Sun- 
dara, 

Yasovati, ... 

Avalokita, ... ... 

Avalokita Vyakarana, 139, 

Avalokites'vara, 95, 96, 97, 
101, 175, 239, 254, 265, 

Siddhinika, 

S'iiaka^itha, 

of Potalaka, 


73 , 


88 , 


265, 


the Bodhisattva, 
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75 

67 
88 

304 
1 

305 

73 
205 

232 
77 

306 

298 

233 
88 

237 

299 

293 
298 

88 

88 

294 
309 

68 

76 

67 
3Q3 

86 

88 

269 

68 
88 

274. 

314 

74 
269 
269 
140.. 

267 

292 

292 

91 
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Avada, •.* 

Avanti, ... ^ 44, 

Avisaliyas'reshtbi Jataka, ... 
Aviclii^ 

Ay o J alaka, • • . • • • 

A-yu-wang-ch.i'm, _ 

A -yu-wang- pi-u-ldng-, 
A-yu-wang-wan-muh-yun- in, 
BaKubuddba, j.. 

Baluiputra, ... 

Baladaketu, ... 

Balaha, . •*' 
Balasavasvati, ... - . 

Balgusviiia, ... ... 

Baloksbi, 

Balokshi Avadana, 

Bainka, ... ... 

Bamboo grove, tbe 33, 165, 
199,200, 

Bandbndatia, ... 

Bandhuma, 

. Bandhuman, ... 250, 

Bandbumati, 34^ 88, 87, 139, 
250, 276, 278, 
Beal, Eev. S., 17, 167, 204, 
a36, 15, 17, 98, 102, 167, 
168, 173, 

Bebar, ... 

Benares, 20, 24, 26, 27, 29, 
31, 84, 35, 36, 88, 39, 43, 
44, 46,53,66,70, 71, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 87, 95, 98, 155, 

- 156, 157, 158, 159, 228, 
234, 238, 293, 295, 296, 
Bbadra, 68, 62, 253, 301, 
Bbadragriv'i, ... 
Bhadvakalpa, ... ^ 294, 

Bhadrakalpa Avadana,42, 61, 
149, 

Bbadrakasat, ... 

Bhrulrangi, 

Bhadrar^ja, ... 
Bliadraskiiigi, ... 
Bbadravargiya Jataka, 
Bliadrilta, 

Bliagiratba, 

Bkaisbajyar^a, 


Bhaisbajya-samndyata, ... 206 

Bhallika, ... ... 166 

Bhandalagrama, ... 60 

Bhangali, ... ... 308 

Bharadvaja, ... ... 58 

Bbaradvaja, Supindola, ... 10 

Bbani-kacliebba, ... 51 

Bbata, ... ... 67 

Bhatta Somadeva^ ... 57 

Bhava, ... ... 306 

Bbavabliuti, ... ... 162 

Bhavanandi, ... ... 306 

Bliavasarma Avadana, ... 69 

B h avatrata, ... ... 306 

Bbavila,' ... 806, 307 

Bberuka, .a 

Bbimaseiia Mababbairava, ... 
Bbinsaratba, ... ... 

Bbishmottarasangbesba, 

Bbujendra, 

Bbumis, ... ... 

Bbdtabhavana, . . . ... 

BUuti, 

Bidhimanda, ... ... 

Bimbisara, 7, 10, 11, 17, 32, 

38, 45, 

Bindusaro, ... 

Bodhicharyavatara, 

Bodhiruclu, ... ... 

Bodhisattva Avadana, 34, 36, 

Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata, 

49, 67, 310, 3,000 
Bodbi, tbe thirty-seven infer- 
300 ences of, ... 

303 Brahma, 18, 56, 78, 96, 133, 

1(5^ 166, 206, 218, 254, 

255 ( Brabmadatta, 24, 25, 26, 29, 

30, 35, 36, 88, 53, 65, 06, 

151 70, 71, 74, 77, 119, 120, 

143 124, 151, 152, 153, 156, 

43 162, 108, 293, 

46 Brahma Jataka, 

230 Br^bmaiia Jataka, 

159 Brabmaprabba, 

38 Brabmavati, ... 

21 Brabm^ynh, ... 

206 1 Brabmendra, ... 
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66 I 
16 

15 

16 
154 

62 

245 

97 
77 
26 
60 
60 

150 

294 

258 

139 

279 

299 


241 

204 


2 

196 

160 

91 

243 

116 

68 

296 


71 

7 

47 

113 

49 


218 

297 


301 

56 

51 

300 

308 

128 

245 
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Buddlia Bliattacluiryaj ... 291 

IBuddbabodhi Jataka, ... 52 

Buddha- charitraj . , , 78 

Buddha-Gaya, 42, 95, 141, 249 
Buddha, householder, ... 809 

Buddha-kapalika Yoga, ... 2 

Buddha-prasadhini, a goddess, 66 
Biiddha-pvasadinj Avadana, 66 
Buddha- rakshita, ... 64 

Bimdadvira, ... ... 157 

Bundha, ... ... ib. 

Buraouf, M. E., 4, 6, 11, 

119, 204, 227 

Geylon, ... 95, 312 

Chaifcragarhha, , . . 222 

Chaityapiulgava, ... 280 

Cliaityavrata, ... 279, 280, 281 

Chakrantara, ... 25, 199 

Chakravadd.ua, 199, 8,000 

Chakravihara, ... ... 183 

Chakres'a, ... ... 105 

Chalavyuha-samudgatd, ... 179 

Champapuri, ... ... 8 

Chamun^a, ... ... 196 

Ohanakya-sarasaAgraha, ... 182 

Chanda, ... ... 292 

Chanda-bhattarika-rakshd, id, 
Chandagirika,.., ... 9 

Chandagutto, ... , ... 7 

Chandana, 22, 23, 293, 294 
Chandaua-Iokadhatu, , . . 286 

Chandana, story oil, 198, 293, 314 
Ghandanavadana, ... 88 

Chandes'vari, ... ... 196 

Ghandika, ... ... 20 

Chandra, 14, 32, 69, 70, 96, 

279, 298 

Chandradauta, ... 289 

Chandradhvaja, ... 179 

Chandragupta, 7, 8 

Chandrakanta, ... 175 

Chandraketu, ... ... 276 

Chaudraloka, ... ... 14 

Chandra-prabha, 87, 207, 208, 

210,211,215, 310 
Chandraprabha Avadana, ... 87 

Chandra, story of, ... 298 

Chandra-surya Avaddna, 69 

41 


115, 


Chandra*siu’ya Jataka, 
Chandra- vimala- surya-pra- 
bhasas'ri, ... . 

Chandrika Bhikslin:ni, 
Chandrottama, 

Chapala, 

Charapati, 

Chdrii, 

Charyas, 

Cheyen, 

Chliandaka, 

Chban dom r 1 talata, 
Chhattra-vastii, 
Chhiunabhakfca - brahmana 
Avadana, ... ... 

China, ... 90, 251, 

Chinese language, 8, 81, 90, 
183, 204, 227, 2$6, 241, 
249, 

Chinese Tripith aka, 
Chintamanitirtha, 253, 
Chitra Avadana, 
Chitravins'ati Avadana, ... 
Chittavichitra, ... 

Chomaka, ... ... 

Chdlimdyd, ... ... 

Chufcadevi, ... 271, 272, 

Csoma de Koros, ... 

IDadhipa Avaddna, ... 

Bakini Chomaka, ... 

Bakshinagiri, . , . 
Dakshinapatha> 

Damhara, 

Dandaki, 

Baridapani, ... 

Daiitapnra, ... 

Daily akara, 

Darbhaka, 

Das'abala, 

Das'abhumis'vara, 

Das'aratha, 

Das'aratha Jataka, 
Das'asabasrika, 

Das'as iras, 

Dekkan, 

Devadaha, 

Devadatta, 23, 27, 42, 43,75, 
76,127,212,300,302,303, 
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152 

206 

239 

286 

58 

175 

253 

116 

204 

150 

79 

119 

314 

255 


87, 


64, 


175, 

81, 


91, 


285 

169 

254 

71 

280 

116 

2 

128 

278 

6 

814 

2 

17 

325 

60 

160 

247 

160 

90 

7 

239 

116 

137 

ih. 

188 

25 

92 

123 

310 
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I)evalfus% ... 110, 

Devaputra, ... ... 

Devaraja, 

Deva, Vilcramas'ila, 

Beveiidra, 

Devi, 3hairavij 
Dhanadatta, ... 

Dhanadatta V ajravira, 
Dhanadhipa, ... 

Dbanapala, ... ... 

Dliana-sammata 

Dhanavaii, 

Dhanika, 

Dlianika Avadana, 
Dhanyayana, ... 
Dharani-mantra sangralia,... 
Dharanis, ... 15, 2r91, 

Dharmadaksha, ... 

Dharmadana, ... 

Dliarmadeva, ... 
DharmadhatUj... 
Dharmadliata>inyata, 
Dharmadvipa, . . . 
Dharmakalpa, . . . 

Dbarmakara, ... 
Dbarrnalabdlia, 
Dbai-mamandala, 
Dharmapala, . . . 

Dbarmapati, . . . 
Dharmaraksba, 

Dbarmaranya, . 
Dbarmaruchi, , 

Dbarmaruclii or Tiiniiigila 
Avadana, 

Dharmasanvit, 

Dharmasila, , 

Dhamas''rf, 

Dbarmas'rirnitra, 
Dbarmatatsin, ... 
Dharniavatjj ... 

Dbatusteja, 

Dbatnsteja Avadana, 
Dbautodana, ... 

• DMmati, ... 

; Dhritar&sbtra, ... 68,166, 

Dhvajd, 

Dbvaj^rakeydri Djhfirani, 

m 


222, 


236, 

155, 

27’ 


71, 72, 87, 


72, 
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143 

20 

81 

222 

276 

15 

183 

ib. 

68 

301 

309 
58 
73 
72 

4.5 

80 

292 

223 

26- 

119 

239 

179 

43 

87 

253 

156 

251 

128 

45 
285 

46 

310 

71 

213 

230 

100 

255 

241 

223 

87 

id, 

122 

22s 

243 

283 

292 


Dlivajarucbii'a ... 

Dbvajottama, ... ... 

Dhyana-paramita, 
Dipankara, 72, 100, 118, 119, 
Dipavatx, tbe city of, 118, 
the king of. 


208, 


Dirgbanakba, 

Dis'ampati, ... ... 

Disbtarava, ... ... 

Divakara, 275, 276, 277, 278, 

, 279, 

Divya Avadana, 7, 11, 227, 
Divyanauda, ... 

Divyauaiida Avadana, 
Dravida, 

Dridha, 

Dridbabala, 

Dridluulanta, ... 
Dridhddbyas aya, 

Drilii 
D roil as, 

Dronavastu, . . . 

Drurna, 

Dundiibbis'vara, 

Durafigama, . . . 

Duraroba, 

Durga, 

Durgandba Jambala 
Durgati-paris odbana, 
Durgati-paris''odbana-raja, 
Durgati-s'odbana, 

Durmati, 

Dusprasava, ... 

Dvarika Avaddna, 

Dvavifis'a Avadana, 
Dvipdvati 
Ekadbara, 

Ekajata-A!rya TdrS, 
Ekanaga, ... 

Ekas'r^ngi, 

Ea-hwa-in-kia, 
Ea-hwa-sun-mui-king 
Eo-mon-ta-kong ■'tsio-min g' 
wong-king, ... 
Eo-moo“par-tib-tsong-pan- 
jo-po-lo-mi-king, 
Eo-sbow-fci-sbi-pau-jo-po-lo 
mi-to-siii-kingj 


83, 91, 


27, 


85, 


6.3, 


Pac/6' 

154 

ib. 

182 

236 

195 

100 

45 

153 

289 

280 
274 
24 
87 
91 
245 
211 
216 
116 
44 
ib. 
161 
131 
241 
84 : 
116 
116 
12 
84 
ib. 
15 
76 
163 
87 
294 
ib. 
63 
259 
257 
81 
204 
ib. 

173 

183 

ib. 
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Fo-sh\YO-Ma4i-chi-tiea-to-Io- 
li-cafcan.-king'j 
Foucaux^ M. E., 
GadgadasVara, story of, ... 
Gaganamudra, 

Gana, 

Gauapatih riday a, 

Gan da- vy uha, ... 

Ganges' vara, ... 
Gandbamadana mountain, . . . 
Gandhapura, ... 

Gandbavati, 221, 234, 251, 
253, 257, 

Gandbes'vara, ... 

Gaiies'a, 

Ganes'vara, . . . 

GaAga, 

Gangadhipatya, 

Gadgapala, 

Gadgapala Jataka, 
Gangapati, 
Gangapati-hridaya, 

Ganges, the, 6, 9, 21, 24, 25. 
119, 157, 160, 168, 18L 
224, 225, 286, 298, 308, 
Gardhavakara-yoga, 

Garuda, 

Gauda, 

Gaudha, 

Gautama, ... ! 

Gautami, 

Gaya, ... 

Gayas'irsba, 

Gbatikara, ... 
Gbosbadatta, . , . 
GirivalgU'safigama, 
Gitapustaka, . . . 

Godavari 
Gokarna, 

Gokarnes''vara, 

Gopa, 

Gopatirtba, 

Gopucbcbba, . . . 

Gos'hira, 

Gos'irsha, 

Gosirsha sandal wood 
Gos'riAga, 

Gotama^’s hermitage. 


Gotravali, 

174 Govardbaua, ... ... 

113 Govishana, ... ... 

206 Grahamatrika Dharani, ... 

286 Gridbrakuta, 83, 117, 102, 

44 115, 139, 166, 189, 204, 

292 208, 210, 211, 236, 241, 

90 ^ 245^ 

258 Gribamafcrika, ... 

284 Guhya-mantra, ... 

157 Guhya-samagha, ... 

Gunabbadra, ... ... 

258 Gunadbvaja, ... ... 

253 Giinagartta, ... 

89, 196, 295 Gunalcama, 

... 218 Gunakara, 

13, 78 Gauakaranda-vyuha, 95, 

76 Gupta, ■’ ... 

153 AsVa,... ... 

_[52 — — i — Dbana, 

89 Radba, 

ii,, Upa, 6, 10, 11, 42, 

85, 95, 96, 102, 110, 197, 
Gurupdd Ilka bill ... 

309 Hadivarmma, ... ... 

2 Hahsa-jataka, . . . 34, 

77, 296 Hara, ... 77, 

... 256 Harabhairava, , . . 

... 167 Harabara-bridaya, ... 

29, 85, 160 Harasiddhicievi, ... 

46, 205 Haravallabba, . . . 77, 

44, 157 Hareta, ... ... 

132, 257 Hari, 

... 122 Harihayana, . . . ... 

208, 216 Harislkba, ... ... 

... 36 Haritidevi, ... ... 

... 284 Harivahana, ... ... 

... 256 Hasini, ... 

251, 263 Hastaka, story of, ... 

... 263 Hastaka vadana, 

92, 247 Hasti Jat^a, ... 

43 Hastikaa'irsba, ... 

... 250 Hastina, 

... 269 Hastinapura, 62, 130, 131, 

22, 297 Hastinikas'irsha, 

... 307 Hells, names of ... 

119, 260 Hemag^tba, ... 

... 136 Hetupama Avadana, 
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Heiuttama, 

Himalayas, the 35, 40, 

54, 03, 78, 119, 120, 122, 

125, 126, 128, 130, 138, 
148, 162, 163, 173, 296, 

Ilimas'as'i, 

Ilinayana, the system of, ... 
Hindus, the 174, 175, 178, 
227, 228, 259, 
Hihgumardana, 

Hiouen Thsang, 
Hiranyagarbha, 

Hiranyapani, .... ••• 

Hii’i,* 

HHti, 

Hodgson, B. H. 6, 203, 254, 
264, 

Hrltmantra, , , . 

Ikshaku, 110, 122, 

Ikshaku race, the origin of the 
Ilavrata-khan da, 

Indra, 19,20,22,23, 27, 29, 
45, 50, 51, 52, 59, 60, 01, 
69, 73, 81, 86, 92, 110, 

126, 138, 142, 145, 148, 
156, 100, 166, 180, 199, 
200, 222, 227, 255, 206, 
283, 285, 280, 287, 295, 
297, 307,308, 

Indradhvaja, ... 24, 154, 

Indradyumna, . . . ... 

Ind raghoshas'varardja, 
Indraketudvaj a, 

Indrakus'a, ... 110, 

Indrani, 

Indraprishtha,... 221, 222, 
Indraraja, 

Indra’s Alakilvati mansion, ... 
Indra^’s Nandana Garden, 15, 
Indratapana, 

Indravati, 

Indriyas'vara, 

"’“"Is'asha, 

XsVara, 

Jains, 

JaMharagarj ita-t 

gus’vara-iuikshatra-safikn* 

. sumita, .ft ' , M 
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301 

141 
178 

203 

60 

236 

258 

201 

126 

254 

208 

15 

142 
110 

78 


Page 

Jahigama, ... ... 247 

Jalagarbha,, ... 240, 247 

Jalamhara, ... ih. id. 

Jalambiigaihha, id. id. 

Jalavahaiia, ... id. id. 

Jarabala, ... ... 32 

Jarabala, Duvgandlia, ... 12 

Jambudvipa, 91, 155, 208, 

210, 217, 289 
Janakachcbba, ... 129 

Janakalyani, ... ... 302 

Janmanudes'a, ... ... 116 

Janmapas'Libliavana, ... 2 

Jas'odevi, ... 44 

Jataka, Agastya, ... 50 

Aputraka, ... 52 

Avisabya-s'resbtbi, 50 

x\yo, ... ... 56 

Bhadravargiya, ... 159 

——Brahma, ... 56 

Brahmana, ... 51 

Buddhabodhi, ... 52 

— • Oandra-surya, ... 152 

Das'aratha, ... 137 

Gahgapala, ... 152 

Haiisa, ... £3 

Hast!,... ... 56 

Kaka, ... 149 

Kapi, ... ... 55 

Kshauti, ... 55 

Kulrnasapim^i, ... 50 

Kumbha, ' ... 52 

Kus'a, 110, 142 

Mahilbodhi, ... 53 

Mahakapi, ... 54 

Mahisha, ... 56 

Maitribala, ... 60 

— Matsya, ... 51 

Padmavati, ... 152 

Hum, ... ... 55 

S'akra, ... 51 

Sarabba, ... 54 

S'as'a, ... ... 50 

S'atapatra, ... 66 

Sivi, ... ... 60 

S'resbtln, 60, 52 

* Subbasa, «.« 49 

■— Suparaga, ... 51 
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JPage - ^age 

Jataka^ Satasoma/ ... 56 Joanavati^ ... ... 216 

Sy ama, ... 137 J valanaiian ta, . . . ... 247 

Unmadayanti, ... 51 Jvalantarabha^ ... 219 

»■ — ■ — ~ Vanaraj 146 Jyotihpala, 132, 139j 153j 251 

— — — Vartakapota, 52 story of, ... 121 

— Visa, ... ... il. Jyofciraja, ... ... 255 

.. Vis'^vambbara, ... 50 Jyofcivasa, ... ... 289 

Vrishabliaj ... 146 Jy6fcirlifig'a, ... ... 253 

Vyaghn, ... 49 Jyotisbka, ... ... 300 

Yajna, ... ... 51 Kaclicbhapa Avadana, . . 4 75 

Jatindhara, ... 246, 247 ICainakeya, ... ... 68 

Jatismara, ... ... 34 Kaka Jataka, ... ... 149 

Jauvara, ... ... 116 Kakavarna, ... ... 7 

Jayasena, ... ... 78 Kakavarni, ... Vh. 

JayasWnayatana, ... 91 Kakes'vara, ... ... 254 

Jayasn, 6, 43, 95, 249,250, 275 Kakubba, ... ... 157 

Jaya-tirtba, ... ... 254 Kalabha, ... 159, 160 

Jayavatsala, ... ... 196 Kalakandaka, ... ... 122 

Jayi, ... ... 44 Kalaudak'a tank, tbe 17, 23 

Jayottama ... ... 91 Kalasena, ... ... 78 

Jefca, ... 45, 122 Kalas'oko, ... ... 7 

grove, 19, 20, 21, 22, Kalasutra, ... ... 115 

162, 173, 174 Kales'vara, ... ... 258 

Jetavana, 12, 18, 15, 23, 27, Kalihrada, ... 250, 251, 254 

29,34,35,37, 45,46, 78, Kalika, ... ... 68 

95, 115, 198, 250, 295, KaliAaga, ... ... 267 

299, 302, 315 Kalibga, ... 154, 160 

Jeti, ... ... 123 Kalinga-s'as'aka Avadfoa, . . . 70 

Jbabkes'vari, ... ... 196 Kali age, ... 250, 266, 288 

Jih-leng-kia-king, ... 113 Kalpa, ... 34, 36 

Jimutaketu, ... ... 77 Kalpa, Bhadraka, 86, 36, 87 

Jimutav^bana, ... 77, 78 Kalpadruraa Avadana, ... 292 

Avadana, ... 77 Kalpa vriksha, , . . ... 67 

Jina, 15, 48, 68, 95, 96, 118, Kaluga, ... ... 45 

151, 200, 222,223, 2*34 Kalyana, ... ... 122 

Jinaraksbita, ... ... 229 Kalya^adbyas'aya, ^ ... 116 

Jiiiasn, ... 42, 95, 275 Kalyana-pancbavins'atib5, ... 99 

dinendragbosba, ... 245 Kama, ... ... 67 

Jinendra Kas'yapa, ... 300 Kamabala, ... 72 

JinesVara, ... ... 249 Kamandalu, ... 157 

Jfvanjiva, ... ... 70 Kamarthi, ... >.» 100 

Jivas'arma, ... ... 68 Kamarupa, a mountain, ... 63 

Jivas'arma Avadana, ... 68 Kdmpilya, 65, 102, 146, 147, 148 

Jnfoabala, ... ... 216 tbe king of, 120 

Jnanakara, ... ... 100 Kanaka, 36, 77, 121, 254 

Jnanaprabba, ... ... 219 Kariakagiri, ... ... 233 

Jn4nasVara, ... ... 211 Kanakavarma,... ... 77 

Jnana-tirtha, ... ,,, 264 KaJ^akavarna Avadana, ... 310 



Kanalcavati, . 
Kancliagala^ . 
Kaijclianamala, 
Kancbauapura, 
Kauclala^ 
Kanyakuljjaj . 


10, 61, 73 238 Eauman, ... ... 196 

77 Kauiidilya, ... 242, 244. 

... 119 Kaurava, the city of, ... 297 

110, 148, 144 Kauravyas, story of the, . . . ih, 

1! — , the king of, ... 110 Eaus'ambi, ... 124, 209 

Kapi Jataka, ... ... 55 Kansigha, story of, ... 198 

Kapila, ... 62, 63, 122 220 Kaus’'igha viiyya-sahauava* 

Kapila AVrama, ••• 13 dana, ... ih 

Kapila’s Sankhya Sutra, ... 178 Kauslka, ... ... 126 

Kapilavastu, 35, 37, 92, 119, Kaus'iUya-viiyotsaha-avadana, 814 

122, 123, 127, 131, 135, Kavachadvaya Chomaka, 2 

150, 154, 265 Kavikiimara, ... 102, 103 

Kapis'a Avadana, ... 100 Kavikumdra-katha, ... 1U2 

Kapota, ... ... 258 story of, ... 302 

Kapotala, ... ... 251 Kayasanvara, ... ... 219 

Kapotai’^, ... ... 254 Kelika, ... ... 45 

Kapphina, ... ... 38 Kes'avatf, ... 252, 253, 254 

Karakanda, ... 122, 148 Keshasthali, ,,, 156 

Karanclavyuba, ... lOl Kesini, ... ... 255 

KarburakuUs a, ... 253 Kes'vati, ... ... 253 

Karka^a, ... 12, 257 Khabhairava, ... ... 257 

Karraa-rajas'ri, ... 84 Khaganana, ... ... 251 

Karna, ... 278, 279 Khaiialita, ... ... 301 

Karpata, ... ... 68 Kharvota, ... ... 58 

Karshaka, the story of, ... 61 Khasarpa, ... ... 268 

Karuna-pundarika, ... 286 Khemahkara, ... ... 72 

Karvartika, ... ... 309 Kin-kwong-ming-king, ... 241 

Kashmir, ... 67, 76, 228 Kin-kwong-ming-vvanlvU, ... ib. 

Kashthauagara, ... 14 Kinnarapura, ... ... 130 

Kas'ika, ... ... 43 Kinnari Avadana, ... 62 

Kasirdja, ... ... 68 Kites'vara, ... ... 263 

Kas'isuudara, ... ... 85 Kola, ... ... 123 

Kas'isundari, 36, 277, 278, 279 KoHsaha, ... ... ih, 

Kis'yapa, 26, 30, 31, 34, 36, Kolita, ... ... 148 

86, 38, 89, 44, 45, 4d, 62, Koravya, ... ... 38 

63, 64, 65, 69, 73, 74, 87, Kos'ala, 50, 76, 121, 122, 159 

116,118, 121, 122, 131, Kota, ... ... 75 

160, 200, 202, 238, 265, Krakuchchanda, 37, 72, 121, 

276, 277, 284, 286, 293, 251, 252, 253, 266 

294, 296, 299, 306, 308, 312 Kriki, EajS, ... 34, 62, 39, 

Pulvavilva, ... 44 73, 223, 238, 265, 806 
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